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G.  R, 

WHEREAS  Our  truily  and  well-beloved 
Edward  Dill  Y,  of  our  city  of  Lon- 
don, Bookfeller,  hath,  by  his  petition,  humbly 
reprefented  unto  us,  that  he  hath  undertaken  to 
print  and  publifh   a  work,  called  The  Britip 
Plutarch y    or  Biographical  Entertainer  ;   beino- 
u  feletfl  colle<flion  of  the  lives  at  large  of  the 
moll  eminent  men,  natives  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
tighth,  to  that  of  our  lace  Royal  Grandfather,, 
both  inclufive  ;  in  tha  profecution  of  v/hich  he 
iiafh  been  at  great  trouble  and  expence  in  pro- 
curing accefs  to  antient  records,  memoirs,  pa- 
pers,  and  other  authentic  intelligence  :  as  well 
as  engaging  feveral  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
abilities^  to  compile  from   thofe  materials,  in 
iuch  a  flile  and  method,  as  to  render  that  work 
tnore  amufuig  and  univerfally  ufef^d,  than  a;;y 
'>.ing  of  the  kind,  that  has   hitherto  made  its 
:-Ppearance.     And,  being  deflrous  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  faid  labour  and  expence,  and 
enjoying  the  full  profit  and  benefit  that  may 
strife  frora  vending  ihe  above-mentioned  valu- 

ab!^- 
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^"ble  work,  without  any  other  perron's  inter- 
fering in  his  juH:  property  ;  he  hath  therefore 
moil  humbly  prayed  us  to  grant  him  Our  Royal 
Licence,  for  the  fole  printing,  publifhing,  and 
vending,  the  faid  work.  We  do  therefore,  by 
thefe  prefents,  fo  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  flatute  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided ^ 
grant  unto  him,  the  faid  Edward  Dilly,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns.  Our 
Royal  Licence,  for  the  fole  printing,  publifh- 
ing, and  vending,  the  faid  work,  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years ;  flridiy  forbidding  all  our 
fubjeiTis,  within  our  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
to  reprint,  abridge,  or  publifii  the  fame,  either 
in  the  like,  or  any  other  volume,  or  volumes, 
whatfoever ;  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter  or 
diilribute,  any  copies  thereof  reprinted  beyond 
the  feas,  during  the  aforefaid  term  of  fourteen 
years,  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of 
the  faid  Edward  Dilly,  his  heirs,  executors^ 
snd  alTignSj  under  their  hands  and  feals  firil 
had  and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril.  Wherefore  the  commif- 
fioners,  and  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  the 
mailer,  v/ardens,  and  company  of  ftationers, 
are  to  take  notice,  that  due  obedience  may  be- 
rendered  to  our  will  and  pleafure  herein  de- 
dared. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  yames^s  this  Tnjoen* 
tieth  Day  ef  "January ^  1762,  in  the  Second. 
Te^r  of  Our  Reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  Command; 

EGREMQNT.   I 
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TO    THE 


KING. 


SIRE, 

THE  defign  of  the  following 
work  is  to  convey  inflruc- 
tion  by  the  channel  of  amufement, 
and  by  recording  the  actions  of 
illuftrious  men,  to  enforce,  by  fuch 
examples,  the  prad:ice  of  thofe 
virtues,  which  are  moft  conducive 
to  the  profperity  of  a  ftate,  as  well 
as  of  private  focieties ;  v/hile  the 
errors  which  will  now  and  then 
difcover  themfelves  in  the  moil 
fhining  characters,  are  pointed 
out,  and  made  ufe  of  as  a  fhade 
Vol.  I.  A  t® 
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to  difplay  the  brightnefs  of  more 
exalted  qualities  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

This  being  the  plan  they  have 
laid  down  to  themfelves,  to  whom 
can  the  authors  of  the  Bri- 
tish Plutarch  with  fo  much 
propriety  dedicate  their  labours, 
as  to  a  monarch,  who  in  himielf 
afford. s  a  living  pattern  of  all  thofe 
great  and  Ibcial  endowments, 
which  they  if  rive  to  recommend; 
who  is  as  careful  to  difcounte- 
nance  vice,  as  he  is  incapable  of 
committing  it;  and  enjoys  the 
glory  of  being  in  reality  whatever 
flattery  hath  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  make  princes  appear. 

But  it  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able prefumption  for  us    to  at- 
tempt 


D  E  D  I  C  A  T  I  O  N. 

tempt  in  this  place  a  panegyric  on 
your  Majefty's  virtues  ;  befides, 
that  in  doing  fo,  we  could  only 
repeat  the  daily  converfation  of 
every  individual  in  your  three 
kingdoms  :  v/e  fhall  content  our- 
felves,  therefore,  with  paying  the 
tribute  of  lilent  admiration,  and 
entreating  your  Ma  jelly's  graci- 
ous acceptance  of  what  we  now 
moil  humbly  lay  at  your  feet ;  noc 
as  an  offering  worthy  of  you,  but 
as  a  fmall  teftimony  of  our  ve- 
neration and  duty. 

That  your  Maiefty  may  ftill 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  feries  of 
health  and  profperity  ,  that  you 
may  live  many,  many  years,  to  be 
the  patron  of  arts,  the  enccurager 
of  learning,  the  aflertcr  of  liberty^ 
the  defender  of  religion,  and  the 
A  2  father 
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father  of  your  country  >  and 
that  you  may  leave  a  numerous 
progeny  behind  you,  to  perpetu- 
ate thofe  ineftimablc  blefiings  to 
an  affedionate  and  grateful  peo- 
ple, are  the  ardent  wi(hes  of, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majefiy's 
Moil  dutiful. 
And  obedient 
Subjects  and  Servants, 

The  EDITORS. 


THE 

PREFACE. 


OUR  modern  prefaces  are  fo 
feldoQi  looked  into,  and  are  in 
general  of  fo  little  ufe,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  following  work  iliould 
not  have  impofed  one  upon  their 
readers,  had  they  not,  in  their  propo- 
fals,  referred  the  public,  for  fome 
account  of  their  defign,  to  what  they 
intended  to  fay  in  fuch  a  preliminary 
addrefs  in  their  firil  volume  :  for 
thi<?  reafon,  they  iliall  avoid  flourifhes 
of  all  kinds  ^  and,  confidering  bre- 
vity as  the  point  chiefly  to  be  aimed 
at,  content  themfelves  with  juft  men- 
tioning in  v/hat  they  think  ail  formal 
colledions  of  Englilh  Biography  have 
been  faulty  ^  and  the  means  by  which 
they  hope  to  render  their  own  pre- 
icrable  to  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  gone  before. 

A  3  Among 
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Among  the  few  collections  of  na- 
tional lives  that  have  hitherto  been 
publifhed  in  this  kingdom,  the  Bio- 
graphiaBritannica  undoubtedly  flands 
foremoft,  we  had   almoft  faid  alone, 
in  merit ;  but  containing  fix  volumes 
in  folio,  which   cofl   upwards  of  ten 
pounds,  its  fize  and  price  have  con- 
fined it  to  a  particular  clafs  of  readers, 
and  rendered  it  much  fitter  for  the 
library    than    the    clofet  :    add   too, 
that  its  method   (being  digefted   in 
the  manner  of  a  diftionary,  and  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  more  in  notes,  than 
uninterrupted  narrative)  hath  left  it 
rather  as  a  ufeful  and  faithful  regifter, 
to  be  applied  to  for  occafion^il  infor- 
mation, than  a  book  for  ordinary  pe- 
rufal.     Indeed,  though  fome  of  the 
lives  to  be  found  in  it  afford  all  that 
entertainment  which  we    make   one 
of  the  principal  obje6ls  of  our  ov/n 
attention,  there  are,  from  the  nature 
of  its   plap,   fuch    a    multitude   of 
others,  which  give  little   more  than 

the 
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the  name,  and  birth-place  of  the  per- 
fon  treated  of,  that  the  former  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  a  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  drynefs  and  fterility  of 
the  latter,  in  any  fenfe,  but  fuch  as 
we  have  above  mentioned  :  and  m 
this  latter  clafs  we  comprehend  all 
thofe  fmaller  Biographical  vocabula- 
ries, called  di6lionaries,  which  yield 
no  manner  of  entertainment,  but  are 
compiled  like  parifh  regifters,  and 
givejuil  as  fatisfaftory  an  account  of 
the  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  as  the 
Dutch  almanacks  do  of  the  reigning 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  fore- 
going remarks,  as  we  Matter  ourfelvcs 
there  is,  the  work  now  ulhered  into 
the  world  will  require  very  little 
apology  •,  the  imperfe6lions  of  for- 
mer Biographers  in  the  fame  tracl, 
are  fufficiently  afcertained,  and  in 
confequence,  the  expediency  of  a 
colleflion,  better  calculated  for  a  ge- 
neral circulation.     To  this  wq  have 

en- 
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endeavoured  to  contribute,  by  our 
manner  of  publication,  and  the 
cheapnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  our  vo- 
lumes :  but  not  only  fo  ;  we  have 
likewife  been  more  than  ordinarily 
iludious,  to  render  the  contents  of 
our  volumes  both  ufrful  and  enter- 
taining, and  to  difcharge  our  narra- 
tive of  every  circumftance  likely  to 
render  it  confuted  or  tedious. 

With  this  view  we  have  not  coni- 
menced  our  memoirs  from  the  ear- 
lied  annals,  becaufe  we  apprehend, 
that  the  lights  to  be  drawn  from  re- 
moter ages,  efpecialiy  with  regard  to 
fuch  individuals  as  flourillied  in  thofe 
periods,  are  extremiC-y  weak  and  im- 
perfedl  ;  but  if  they  were  not  fo, 
what  examples  do  the  times  of  igno- 
rance, barbarity,  and  fuperfiit^on  af- 
ford, worthy  of  being  held  up  to  po- 
llerity  ?  perhaps  here  and  there  one  ; 
but  fo  defaced  by  the  rull  of  antiqui- 
ty, or  fo  fiightly  flietched,  thro'  the 
incapacity  or  unattentivenefs  of  co- 

tem- 
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temporaries,  as  to  fhew  few  traces, 
from  whence  a  regular  draught  can 
be  formed.  We  begin  our  ac- 
counts in  that  age,  in  which  truth 
and  learning  began  to  dawn,  or  ra- 
ther blazed  at  once  upon  mankind, 
after  many  centuries  of  impenetrable 
darknefs  •,  when,  in  our  ov/n  country  in 
particular,  oppoiite  principles  began 
to  form  didindl  characters,  and  the 
great  and  good  equally  diiplayed 
themfelves  in  the  moil  confplcuous 
nations. 

But  even  in  the  profecutionof  this 
plan,  we  fiiall  proceed  with  caution, 
and  leled  our  materials  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  nicety,  in  regard  to  v;hat 
amulement  they  may  afford.  There 
have  been  many  eminent  men  at  all 
times,  in  every  rank  and  profef- 
fion,  whofe  names  are  juftly  famous  •, 
yet,  when  their  lives  come  to  be 
written,  they  prove  fo  barren  of  in- 
cidents, that  the  coldeft  curiofity 
goes   from    them    unfatisfied.     For 

this 
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while  it  is  a  ufeful  monitor  :  it  will 
contain  feveral  new  lives,  never  before 
publifhed.  The  greateft  care  will 
be  taken  in  the  necefiary  embellifii- 
ments,  and  the  public  may  be  allu- 
red, that  the  work  fball  not  exceed 
twelve  volumes,  nor  be  difcontinued 
any  month  till  the  v^hole  is  complete, 
which  will  then  ftand  the  purchafer 
in  no  more  than  eighteen  fhilling». 


^    *    SS. 


THE 


THE 

BRITISH  PLUTARCH. 

The    life   of 

CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 

P'%^'^ ^ ^  -^'  A  s  Wo  L  s  E  Y,  afterwards  the 
fij  ^^  famous  cardinal,  affords  us,   in  his 

^^%j   T   v|j  life,  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
--V  '^^  y  examples  to  be  mst  within  hiftory, 
?~^  -^"^  of  the  variablenefs  and  uncertainty 
of  human  events;  who  being  but  thefon  of  a 
poor  butcher  in  the  little  town  of  Ipfwich  in 
Suffolk,  was,  from  that  mean  beginning,  raifed 
to  the  highefcftations  both  in  church  and  itate: 
but,  like  an  idol,  fet  up  by  fortune,  meerly 
to  fhew  her  power,  was  again,  in  an  inflant, 
tumbled  from  all  his  greatnefs ;  and  reduced 
even  to  a  more  wretched  condition  than  that 
from  which  he  was  originally  taken.    'Tis  true 
indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
Vol.  I.  B  edu- 
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education  ;  for  we  find,  that  his  father  obferv- 
ing  in  him  an  uncommon  aptnels  to  learn, 
fent  him  by  times  to  the  gram.mar-fchool;  from 
whence,  through  the  intereft  and  generofityof 
friends,  he  was  removed  to,  and  maintained  at 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  But  here  he  made  a 
progrefs,  which  is  altogether  aftonifning.  His 
fervant  Cavendifli  afibres  us,  that  a  very  few 
months  after  entering  Magdalene  college,  and 
fo  early  as  his  fifteenth  year,  Wolfey  was  made 
a  batchelor  of  arts;  in  confequence  of  which 
he  was  called.  The  boy-batchelor  :  He  was 
then  admitted  to  a  fellowlhip  in  the  fame 
college ;  and  in  the  end  nominated  matter  of 
Magdalene  fchcol,  where  the  fons  of  the  then 
marquis  of  Dorfct  were  placed  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

This  was  a  clrcumftance  extremely  lucky 
for  the  new  preceptor;  for  the  marquis,  fend- 
ing for  his  fors,  on  the  fucceeding  Chriilm.as, 
to  pafs  the  holidays  at  his  country  fear,  invited 
the  matter  along  with  the  fcholars ;  and  he 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  Wolfey's  converfa- 
tion,  who,  to  his  univerfal  knowlege,  added 
a  moil:  injmuatir.'g  addrefs;  and  found  the  young 
gentlemen  fo  much  improved  for  the  fhort 
lime  they  had  been  under  his  care;  that  he  de- 
termined to  reward  fuch  merit  and  diligence 
with  Icne  diftinguifhed  mark  of  approbation  : 
and  a  benefice  in  his  lordfhip's  gitt  failing  va- 
cant during  the  vacation,  he  beltowcd  it  on 
Vv'olfey,  which  was  his  firft  ecclefiattical  pre- 
ferment. 

This 
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This  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred,  our  cardinal  being  then  about  twenty- 
two  years  old  ;  and  as  loon  as  he  returned 
from  his  noble  patron's  feat,  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  re£tory  of  Lymington.  But  here  he  met 
with  an  indignity,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  ac- 
knowleged  haughtinefs,  mull  have  been  cruelly 
provoking,  CneSir  AmiasPawlet,  a  gentleman 
of  Hampfliire,  and  one  of  Weirdy's  parifnio- 
nsrs,  conceived  a  violent  diipleafure  againfl 
him.  It  has  been  faid  indeed,  that  Wolfey^ 
by  a  fcandalous  licentioufnefs  in  his  behaviour, 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  knight's  refentment  ; 
and  it  fnould  feem  that  fomething  very  extra- 
ordinary, though  now  uncertain,  was  the 
caufe;  and  fomething  very  different  from  a 
private  pique;  fince  Sir  Amias inflidled  on  him 
a  legal  puniihment,  and  one  which,  confider- 
ing  his  charader,  would  hardly  have  keen  in- 
llivled  en  a  flight  occalion.  In  a  v/ord,  the 
knight  fet  the  doftor  in  the  flocks  :  and  when. 
WoJfey  came  to  be  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  he  did  not  forget  the  affront ;  for, 
fending  for  Sir  i\mias  Paulet  up  to  London^ 
after  having  very  fliarply  reprimanded  him  for 
his  former  indecent  and  difrefpetStful  behavi- 
our towards  a  clergyman;  and  a  perfon  to 
whom,  as  a  pallor,  he  owed  obedience  ;  he 
fhevved  him  it  was  then  his  turn  to  punifli  ; 
and  ordered,  that  Sir  Amias-,  on  no  account 
fhould  prefum.e  to  quit  the  capital,  without  a 
licence  firil  obtained  :  in  confequence  of  which 
B  2  pro- 
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prohibition,    that  gentleman  continued  in  the. 
Middle  Temple  no  lefs  than  fix  years  ;  though 
he  endeavoured  by  many  little  a^s  of  adulation 
and  fubmifficn,  to  foften  the  cardinal's  anger. 

But,  to  return  to  the  thread  of  ournarrative. 
This  mortifying  accident  gave  Woliey  a  dill:alle 
to  Lymington  ;  and  the  death  of  his  patron, 
the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  which  happened  Ihort- 
2y  after,  finally  determined  him  to  leave  it.  It 
<loes  net  appear  how  he  difpofed  of  himfelf, 
ammediateiy  upon  his  quiting  this  place.  But 
the  next  fituation  we  find  him  in,  is,  that  of 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Dean,  archbifbop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  a  ftation  to  which  the  author  of  the 
Britifh  antiquities  h  inclinable  to  think,  Wol- 
fey  recommended  hiir.felf  by  his  own  affi- 
duity,  rather  than  by  the  interell:  of  others. 
Here  he  grew  greatly  in  favour  with  the  moll 
reverend  prelate,  and  by  his  means  the  name 
of  Wolfey  was  for  the  fiiil  time  mentioned  at 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  the  pope,  at  the  arch- 
biHiop's  requefi,  granting  his  chaplain  a  dif- 
penfation  to  hold  two  benefices,  a  thing  which 
in  thofe  days  appeared  very  fmgular.  How- 
ever, this  was  the  greateft  advantage  Wolfey 
reaped  from  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Dean, 
that  prelate  being  fuddenly  taken  off;  {o  that 
he  was  again  foon  obliged  to  look  out  for  an- 
other patron. 

A  man  of  true  parts,  and  proportionable  in- 
dullry,  is  feldom  difappointed  in  any  views  on 
\vhich  he  employs  the  whole  llrength  of  his  un- 

derllanding. 
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derfianding,  Wolfey  found  in  himfelf  a  parti- 
cular ir.cinatioii  to  a  court-life;  and,  from  fe- 
veral  of  his  exprellions,  it  (hould  feem  as  if  he 
had  been  prepoffefled  with  a  notion  of  the 
wealth,  and  grandeur,  which  awaited  him  in 
that  fphere ;  he  refolved  therefore  to  attach 
himfelf  to  fome  perfon  capable  of  introducing 
him  to  people  in  power;  and  having,  during 
his  refidence  in  the  well  of  England,  contraft- 
ed  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Nephant, 
who,  at  the  time  of  archbifhop  Dean's  death, 
was  governor  of  Calais,  and  the  great  favou-. 
rite  of  Henry  VII,  he  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  offer  his  lervice  there  ;  and  Sir 
John  being  juft  on  the  point  of  going  over  to 
Calais,  he  took  Wolfey  along  with  him  as  one 
af  his  domeilic  chaplains. 

Now  a  new  kene  opened,  and  Wolfey  began 
to  a6l  a  part  much  belter  adapted  to  his  talents, 
though  Very  different  from  any  lie  htA  hitherto 
played.  Sir  John  Nephant  was  an  old  man,  ia 
want  of  fome  perfon  able  to  relieve  him  from  the 
heavy  load  of  government;  and  being,  as  we 
may  fuppofe,  previouily  acquainted  with  his 
chaplain's  abilities,  he  made  very  liule  diffi- 
culty of  committing  every  thing  to  his  care 
and  management.  Wolfey  by  no  means  for- 
feited the  great  truH  repcfed  in  him  ,  he  dif- 
charged  the  ctiice  of  governor,  with  extraordi- 
nary crder,  TkiII,  and  fidelity ;  and  upon  Sir 
John's  being,  at  his  own  rcquell-,  cailed  home, 
when  he  retired  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  country,  he  recommended  Wolfey 
B  I  in 
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in  a  particular  manner  to  the  king ;  and, 
as  a  reward  of  his  faithful  fervices,  had  the 
fatisfadlion  of  feeing  him  inrolled  among  the 
r.umber  of  royal  chaplains. 

Thus  Wolfey  at  lail  call:  anchor  in  his  de- 
sired port;  and  he  did  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
that  there  were  no  advantages,  however  great, 
which  he  did  not  expedl  in  confequenceof  that 
event.  However,  as  he  knew  that  a  bare 
fsttlement  at  court  was  not  fufncient  to  fecure 
a  man's  future  fortune,  without  a  peculiar  in- 
tereft  among  the  courtiers,  he  enquired  out 
fuch  as  were  moft  acceptable  to  the  king ;  and 
paid  his  devoirs  with  fuch  fuccefs  to  Fox  biihop 
of  Winchefter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  the 
then  reigning  favourites;  that  in  a  little  time 
he  was  confidered  by  every  body  as  a  riling 
man  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  friends  which 
he  had  made  by  his  addrefs  were  enabled  to 
fhevv  their  readinefs  to  ferve  him. 

In  the  year  i^ij,  the  emperor  Maximilian 
being  arrived  in  Germany,  king  Henry  recol^ 
leded  an  agreement  which  he  had  mace  with 
the  late  Philip  of  Spain,  about  efooufing  his 
filler  Margaret,  and  then  feemed  defirous  to 
confummate  the  intended  marriage:  but  as  there 
were  feme  previous  points  to  be  fettled  with 
the  emperor,  it  put  him  upon  enquiring  after 
a  proper  perfon  to  fend  as  his  ambaiTador,  in 
order  to  conclude  matters.  Woliey's  office 
had  given  him  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
in  the  king's  prefscce  ;  he  had  even,  upon 
fome  occafions,  contrived  to  attraili  his  majefty's 

notice  : 
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notice:  liev/as  no  iboner mentioned  therefore  by 
Fox  and  Level,  as  one  excellently  qualified  to 
perform  the  fervice  Henry  required,  than  the 
king  commanded  him  immediately  to  be  fent 
for;  and  onfome  private  difcourfe.  being  fully 
fatisfied  of  his  capacity,  his  difpatches  were 
fpeedily  ordered,  and  on  the  next  Sunday,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  fet  forward 
from  Richmond,  at  which  place  Henry  VIL 
then  kept  his  court. 

But  how  was  Henry  furprized,  in  lefs 
than  three  days  after,  to  fee  Wolfey  pre- 
fent  himfelf  before  him !  Suppofing  he  had 
protraded  his  departure,  he  at  firll:  began 
to  reprove  him  for  the  dilr.tory  execution 
of  his  orders;  but  Wolfey  informed  him  (as 
was  really  the  cafe,  through  many  favourable 
circumftances  v/hkh  concurred  in  expediting 
his  journey)  that  he  was  juft  returned  from 
BrulTel?,  and  had  fjccefsfuUy  fettled  the  nego- 
ciaticn  with  which  he  was  charged.  *'  Ay ! 
faid  the  king,  *'  but,  on  fecond  thoughts  I 
*'  found  fomewhat  had  been  omitted  in  your 
"  inibuctions,  and  I  fent  a  meilenger  after 
"  you,with  fuller  powers."  To  which  Wolfey 
replied,  "  That  he  had  indeed  m.etthe  me/Ten- 
*'  geron  the  road  in  his  return,  and  received 
*'  the  powers  his  majedy  mentioned  ;  but  hav- 
"  ing,  during  his  liay  at  the  imperial  court, 
**  preconceived  the  purport  of  them,  and  die 
"  clofe  connection  that  bui*xnefs  bore  with  his 
'*  majefty's  fervice,  he  had  prefumed,  on  his 
*'  own  authority,    to  rectify  what  he   con- 

*'  Udered 
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'*  fidered  as  a  millalie  in  his  commiffion,  and 
"  humbly  implored  pardon  for  daring  to  ex- 
*'  ceed  it/' 

The  death  of  Henry  VI T.  loon  after  this  in- 
cident, was  the  reafon  whyWolfey  received  no 
mark  of  that  monarch's  good  opinion,  unlcis  we 
reckon  the  deanry  of  Lincoln,  and  the  place  of 
almoner  to  the  king  :  but  theBp.  of  Winchefter 
from  that  moment  redoubled  his  affecticn  ;  and 
obferving,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  next 
reign,  that  the  earl  of  Surry  ilood  too  much  be- 
tween him  and  the  throne,  he  introduced  VVoI- 
ky  into  the  young  king's  familiarity,  that  he 
might  rival  that  nobleman  in  his  infinuating 
arts,  and  yet  be  content  to  acft  in  the  cabinet 
a  part  fubordinate  to  the  perfon  Vvho  had  pro- 
moted him.  But  h€re  the  bifhop  was  w.erchedly 
miftaken  in  his  policy;  for,  in  a  litrle  time, 
Wolfey gained  fo  much  onHenry's  good  eraces, 
that  he  not  only  fuuplanted  Surry  i'l  his  fa- 
vour, but  Fox  in  his  trull  and  confidence. 

The  youthful  character  of  Henry  Viil.  is 
well  known,  which  was  as  remarkable  for 
gaiety  and  diilipaiion,  as  his  maturer  years 
were  for  cruelty  and  injuflice;  and  it  feerns  to 
be  upon  this  bafis,  that  Wolfey  began  .o  build 
his  fortune;  for  being  admitted  to  all  the  loyal 
parties  of  pleafure,  he  was  ever  the  moft  face- 
tious in  company,  and  apper-ed  iludious  to 
promote  by  a  thoufand  devices  that  mirth  and 
teRivity,  which  were  fo  fuitable  to  his  mafter's 
iige  and  inclination.  But  v/hat  greatly  con- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  fix  V/olfey  in  the  king's  eReem, 
was,  the  grand  expedition,  which,  in  the  hfih 
year  of  his  reign,  he  led  in  perfon  againil  the 
kingdom  of  France.  He  committed  the  whole 
charge  of  furnifhing-  and  providing  that  valt 
fieet  and  army  to  the  almoner*  and  WoHey, 
though  the  taik  to  him  was  new,  and  to  any 
one  muil  have  been  difricult,  took  it  upon  him 
without  repining,  to  fhew  that  he  would  not 
fcruple  his  fovereign's  commands  in  any  thing. 
The  apparatus  was  ordered  in  the  compleatell 
manner,  and  the  fuccefs  of  Henry's  arms  ex- 
traordinary: but  an  emperor  of  Germany, 
having  received  pay  from,  and  ferved  under, 
a  king  of  England;  and  the  famous  battle  of 
Guinegate,  or  Spurs,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
becaufe  tlie  French,  in  that  adtion,  made 
more  ufe  of  their  fours  than  their  f*vords ; 
have  rendered  the  events  of  this  expedition  too 
notorious  to  warrant  a  repetition  here  :  yet  we 
may  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Henry  having 
laid  fiege  to,  and  taken  Tcurnay,  con- 
ferred the  biihopric  of  that  fee  on  Wolfcy,  as 
a  recompence  for  his  attendance  on  this 
warlike  enterprize :  and  that,  as  foon  as 
his  majefty  returned  to  England,  after  having 
fettled  all  aiiairs  to  his  fatisfadtion  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  further  diitinguifhed  his  favourite, 
by  giving  him  the  bifiiopric  of  Lincoln,  jull 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith ;  whc.fe 
goods Wolfey  found  a  v/ay  to  get  into  his  hands; 
and  great  part  of  them,  as  Qavendiih  oblerves, 
were  employed  in  furnilhing  a  houfs  the  king 

be- 
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beitowed  on  him,  near  Bridcweli :  though  we 
find,  that  not  long  after  his  tranllation  to  the 
archbiihopric  of  York,  he  removed  from  thence 
to  York  houfe  nov^'  Whitehall,  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  time  of  his  declenfion. 

Vve  have  already  mentioned  Henry's  ex- 
treme love  of  pleafure,  which  Wolfey  was  al- 
ways indullrious  to  Simulate;  we  (hail,  in  this 
place,  give  a  defcription  of  one  of  the  fump- 
tuGus  entertainments  he  provided  for  that  mo- 
narch ;  as  it  will  at  once  Ihevv  the  cardinal's 
magnificence,  and  the  gallantry  of  thofe  days, 
fo  widely  diiFerent  from  what  vve  fee  at  prefent. 
I  have  known  the  king  (fays  Cavendiili)  come 
fuddenly  to  my  lord  cardinal's  houfe  in  amafk, 
with  a  dozen  nobleme«  dreffcd  like  fhepherds 
in  gold  and  filver  tiiTue,  having  fix  torch- 
bearers,  befides  drummers  and  other  attend- 
ants all  mafked,  and  clothed  in  fattin.  His 
majeftycame  by  water,  and  imm^ediacely  at  his 
landing,  feveral  cannon,  v/hich  were  placed 
ready  for  the  purpofe,  being  difcharged  ;  his 
eminency,  (who  was  tnen  fitting  at  a  banquet 
with  a  great  com.pany  of  gentlemen  and  ladies) 
as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  fent 
his  chamberlain  to  know  Vv'hat  the  firing  of  the 
guns  meant.  Now  (fays  Cavendifn)  the  or- 
der of  the  feall  was  as  follows:  Tiie.  tables 
were  fet  in  the  prefence  chamber  covered;  my 
lord  cardinal  fitting  under  a  rich  canopy  at  the 
upper  end,  at  a  table  by  himfelf.  Then  there 
were  fet  a  lady  and  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman 
and   gentlewoman,    through  all    the  tables: 

which 
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which  order  was  contrived  by  my  lord 
Sands,  lord  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and 
Sir  Henry  Guilford,  his  majefty's  comptroller. 
Then  word  was  immediately  brought  the  car- 
dinal, thut  feveral  noble  firangers  were  arriv- 
ed, who,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  were  come  am- 
bafiadors  from  (ome  foreign  prince ;  upon 
which,  defiring  them  to  be  direftly  introduced  ; 
the  king  and  his  company  entered  the  cham- 
ber amidll  the  noife  of  drums  and  flutes,  and 
going  by  two  and  two  up  to  the  cardinal's 
feat,  the  whole  band  faiulcd  him.  Then  the 
chamberlain,  addreffing  the  cardinal,  faid ; 
*'  Sir,  Forafmuch  as  thefe  ftrangers  cannot 
"  fpeak  Engiifli,  they  have  delired  me  to  de- 
"  clare  unto  you,  that  having  underiland- 
*'  ing  of  this  your  triumphant  banquet,  and 
*'  aflembly  of  fuch  a  number  of  fair  dames  ; 
"  they  could  do  no  lefs  (under  the  fupporta- 
"  tion  of  your  grace)  than  view  as  well  their 
*'  incomparable  beiiuiies,  as  accompany  them 
"  in  mum-chance,  and  after  that  dance  with 
**.them,  fo  as  to  beget  their  better  acqu.-iint- 
**  ance.  And  furthermore,  they  requi  e  of 
"  your  grace  licence  to  accompliih  this  canfe 
"  of  their  coming."  To  which  the  cardinal 
*'  anfwered,Thai  he  vv-as  willing,  and  very  well 
•'  content  they  (liould  do  fo." 

Then  the  malkers  went,  and  having  fctlt: ted 
all  the  ladies  round,  a  gold  cup  was  uncovered 
by  one  of  them  filled  with  crowns  and  other 
pieces  of  money.  After  which  anotnci  taking 
out  a  pair  of  dice,  they  played  at  hazard  v/ith 

the 
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the  ladies,  winning  from  fome,  and  loiing  to 
others  J  tJU  tired  of  that  fport,  they  again 
went  towards  the  cardinal,  and  pouring  down 
their  gold,  which  amounted  to  above  two  hun- 
dred crowns  before  him  ;  "  At  all,"  cried  his 
eminence;  and  throwing  the  dice,  won  it; 
at  which,  addsCavendifh,  there  was  great  joy. 
Then  faid  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain, 
**  I  pray  you  tell  thefe  gentlemen,  that  to  me 
'•  it  leemeth  that  there  Ihould  be  a  nobleman 
*•=  among  them,  that  better  deferves  to  fit  in 
"  this  place  than  I,  to  whom  I  flrould  gladly 
*'  furrender  the  iame,  according  to  my  diuy, 
**  if  I  knew  him.  "  Then  my  lord  cham- 
berlain addrtiTmg  himfelf  to  the  company  in 
French,  returned  to  the  cardinal,  and  faid, 
'*  Siry  they  confefs,  that  among  them  is  fuch 
"  a  noble  perfonage,  whom  if  your  grace  can 
'*  point  out  from  t'le  reft,  he  is  contented  to 
*'  dirdofe  himfelf,  and  accept  of  your  place." 
Upon  this  the  cardinal  taking  good  advice, 
u'ent  among  them;  at  laft,  laid  he,  "It  feem- 
**  eth  to  me  that  the  gentleman  with  the  black 
"  beard  fiiould  be  the  one  I  want."  And  with 
that  he  rofe  out  of  his  chair,  and  offered  it  to 
him  :  but  the  cardinal  v-as  out;  for  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  then  cfrered  his  chair  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward Neville,  a  gtiitleman  very  genteel  and 
well  made,  who  more  refembled  his  majefty's 
perfou  than  any  other  in  the  mafic.  You  may 
be  fure  this  miftake  caufed  fome  fport.  The 
king  laughed  heartily  at  the  cardinal's  being 
deceived;   and  pulling  down  his  own  vizard, 

and 
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and  Sir  Edward  Neville's,  with  much  good, 
humour,  was  intreated  by  the  whole  company 
to  take  his  place.  But  he  made  anfwer,  "He 
*'  would  firll  go  and  ihift  him."  And  accord- 
ingly retiring  into  the  cardinal's  bedchamber, 
where  there  was  a  great  fire,  and  every  thing 
laid  ready,  he  put  on  a  magnificent  habit;  and 
then  coming  again  into  the  chamber  v^ith  his 
maikers,  who  were  all  new  drefled  alfo.he  took 
his  feat  under  the  canopy,  commanding  every 
bcdy  to  fit  ftill;  as  they  had  done  before. 
During  the  king's  abfence  the  former  fer- 
vice  had  been  entirely  removed,  a.nd  the  table 
covered  a-new  with  clean  perfumed  cloathes ; 
and  now  there  v^'as  brought  in  a  banquet  of 
two  hundred  diflies  :  and  fo  (fays  Cavendifh) 
our  noble  com.pnny  paflcd  the  night  in  ban- 
queting and  dancing  till  morning. 

It  uas  about  this  time  that  the  duke  of 
Nrrfolk,  finding  the  exchequer  almoll  cxhauit- 
cd,  was  glad  to  refign  his  office  of  treafurer, 
and  retire  from  court.  Fox  too,  bifhop  of 
V/inchefter,  partly  overcome  by  years  and  in- 
firmities, and  partly  difgufied  at  the  afcendant 
acquired  by  Wolfey  (though  we  do  not  find 
the  cardinal  ever  Hackened  his  refpecl  or  af- 
fedicn  towards  his  old  benefaJor)  vvithdrev/ 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  diocefe. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  alfo  had  taken  offence; 
that  the  king,  by  the  cardinal's  perfuafion, 
had  refufed  to  pay  a  debt,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  his  abode. in  France  ;  and  he 
thenceforth  affeded  to  live  in  privacy.     Thefe 

Vol.  I.  C  in* 
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incidents  left  Wolfey  without  a  rival,  and  his 
power  over  the  king  became  abfolute  ;  though, 
when  Fox,  before  his  retirement,  warned  Henry 
*'  not  to  fufler  the  fervant  to  be  greater  than 
**  his  mafter."  That  prince  replied,  "  That 
**  he  knew  well  how  to  retain  all  his  fubjeds 
**  in  obedience." 

But  it  was  a  mailer  ftroke  of  policy  in  our 
artful  prelate,  that  while  he  fecretly  diredled 
all  public  councils,  he  ilill  pretended  a  blind 
fubmiflion  to  the  royal  will;  by  that  means 
concealing  from  his  fovereign,  whofe  imperi- 
ous temper  would  othervvife  have  ill  brooked 
a  djredlor,  the  abfolute  power  he  was  gaining 
over  him.  And  Henry,  in  nothing  more  vio- 
lent than  his  attachments  while  they  lafted  ; 
thought  he  could  never  fufficiently  reward  a 
man  fo  entirely  devoted  to  his  pleafure  andfer- 
vice.  In  confequence  of  this,  Wolfey  held  at  one 
time  fuch  a  multitude  of  preferments,  as  no 
churchman  befides  himfelf  was  ever  endowed 
with  ;  he  was  even  fuffercd  to  unite  with  the 
fee  of  York,  the  bifhopricks  of  Durham  and 
Wincheller,  with  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
bans ;  till  the  pope  obferving  the  daily  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  the  king's  favour,  and  that 
in  fad  he  governed  the  nation,  became  de- 
firous  of  engaging  fo  pov^erful  a  minifter  in 
the  intereft  of  the  apoftolic  ftate,  and  to  com- 
plete, his  exaltation  at  once,  created  him  a  car- 
dinal, under  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia,  beyond  the 
river  Tyber. 

The 
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The  grandeur  which  Wolfcy  afTumed  upon 
this  new  acquifition  of  dignity,  is  hardly  to 
be  parallelled  ;  the  fplendor  of  his  equipage, 
and  coftlinefs  of  his  apparel,  exceeds  all  de- 
fcription.  He  caufed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be 
borne  aloft  by  a  pcrfon  of  rank  -,  and, 
when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  would 
permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the 
altar.  A  prieft,  the  talleft  and  moH  comely 
he  could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of 
filver,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  crofs : 
but  not  content  with  this  parade,  to  which  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  pro- 
vided another  prieft  of  equal  ftaturer.nd  beauty, 
who  marched  along,  bearing  the  crofs  of 
York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury; 
contrary  to  the  antient  rule  and  agreement 
between  thofe  rival  metropolitan?.  The  peo- 
ple indeed  made  merry  with  the  cardinal's 
odentation  upon  this  occafion ;  and  faid 
they  were  now  feniible,  that  one  crofs  alone 
was  not  fufHcient  for  the  expiation  of  his 
offences.  But  Warhaia,  chancellor,  and  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterburv,  having  frequently  re- 
monfirated  againfl  this  affront,  and  finding  it 
to  no  purpoie ;  chofe  rather  to  retire  from 
public  employment,  than  wage  an  unequal 
contefl:  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  He  re- 
iigned  his  oiHce  of  chancellor  thereftire,  and 
the  feals  were  immediately  intrufted  toWolfey. 

The  cardinal,  while  he  was  only  almoner 

to  the  king,  h^d  rendered  himfelf  excrem.ely 

unpopular,  by  his  fentences  in  the  ibr-cham- 
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ber,  a  moll  arbitrary  and  unconflitutionai  coutt, 
where  he  pre fi  Jed,  and  gave  every  thing  as  his 
mafier  wculi  have  ir,  without  any  refped  to 
the  juiiice  of  the  caufe.  But  now  that  he  was 
lord  high  chanccllDr  cf  England,  he  made  full 
amends,  by  dJcharging  that  great  office  with 
as  penetrating  a  jidgment,  and  as  enlarged  a 
knowlege  of  law  and  equity,  as  any  of  his 
predecelfors  or  fucceffors  :  yet,  even  then,  he 
■was  not  free  from  the  cenfure  of  maladmini- 
ftration  in  other  matters  ;  which  we  fhail  give 
the  reader  the  moft  impartial  account  of,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  feveral 
authors  who  h.^ve    mentioned  if. 

Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  fent  as  legate 
into  England,  in  order  to  procure  a  tythe  from 
tke  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope  to  oppofethe, 
progrejs  of  the  Turks,  a  danger  v/hich  was 
real  and  formidable  to  all  Chriitendom,  but 
had  been  fo  often  made  ufe  of  to  ieive 
the  interefced  purpofes  of  the  court  cf  Rome, 
that  it  had  loll  all  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  clergy  refufed  to  comply  with 
Leo's  demand  j  Campeggio  was  recalled;  and 
the  king  defired  of  t-ae  pope,  that  Wolfey, 
who  had  been  joined  in  this  commiilion,  might 
alone  be  invelled  with  the  legantine  power, 
together  wdth  the  right  of  vifiting  all  the  cler- 
gy, and  monafteries ;  and  even  with  fufpcnd- 
ing  the  whole  laws  of  the  church  during  a 
twelvemonth. 

This    additional    honour    was   no   fooner 
obtained,  than   Wolfey   made  a  greater    dif- 
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play  of  pomp  and  magniiicence.  On  folemn 
feail-days  he  was  not  contented  without  faying 
mafs  afcer  the  manner  of  the  pope  himfelf :  he 
had  not  only  biiliops  and  abbots  to  ferve  him; 
but  even  engaged  the  firfl  nobility  to  give  him 
water  and  a  towel;  and  Warham  the  primate 
having  wrote  him  a  letter,  where  he  fubfcrib- 
ed  himfelf,  <'  Your  loving  brother,"  Wolfey 
complained  of  his  prefunjption,  in  challeng- 
ing fuch  an  equality  :  upon  Warham 's  being 
told  however  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  he 
made  light  of  it,  faying,  '*  Knov;/  ye  not  that 
tliis  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  power.''  But 
Wolfey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than 
vain  pomp  and  ortentation.  He  erecled  an 
otHce,  which  he  called  the  legatine  court;  in 
which,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  lord  Her- 
bert, whofe  words  we  make  ufe  of,  he  e.xcr- 
cifed  a  moil  odious  and  tyrannical  jurifdi6lion. 
Ke  made  the  judge  of  it,  one  Allen,  a  man  of 
fcandalous  life,  whom  he  himfelf,  as  chancel* 
lor,  had  condemned  for  perjury.  This  wretch 
committed  all  forts  of  rapine  and  extortion ; 
for,  making  an  enquiry  into  the  life  ofevery- 
body,  no  offence  eicaped  cenfure  and  punilh- 
ment,  unlefs  privately  bought  off;  in  which 
people  found  two  advantages  ;  one,  that  it  cofc 
lefs;  the  other,  that  it  exempted  them  fi-oni 
ihame.  Thus,  as  the  rules  of  confcience  are 
in  many  cafes  of  greater  extent  than  thofe 
of  law,  fo  he  found  means  of  fearching 
into  tlieir  fecret  corners;  befides,  under  this 
colour,  he  arrogated  a  power  to  call  in  queflicn 
ihe  executors  of  wills,  and  the  like.  He  fum- 
C  3  monei; 
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moned  alfo  all  religious  perfons  (of  what  de- 
gree foever)  before  him ;  who,  caiting  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  were  grievoufly  chided,  and 
terrified  with  expulfion,  till  they  had  com- 
pounded: befides  that  all  fpirituai  livings 
which  fell  we  re.  conferred  on  his  creatures. 

No  one  da:ed  carry  to  the  king  any  com- 
laint  again il  thefe  ufurpations  of  VVolfey,  till 
Warham  ventured  to  do  it ;  Henry  profefled 
h's  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  •'  A  man 
'*  (faid  -the  monarch)  is  not  fo  blind  any 
*'  where  as  in  his  own  houfe.  But  do  you, 
**  father,  (added  he  to  the  primate)  go  to  WoU 
**  fey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that 
>•**  he  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was 
not  likely  to  be  nmch  minded,  and  in  efTeCt  only 
ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity  to  War- 
ham,  whom  he  had  never  loved  fince  the 
difpute  about  erecting  his  crolTcs  ;  however, 
one'  London  having  profecuted  the  legate's 
judge  in  a  court  of  law,  and  convicted  him  of 
maiveriation  and  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  Lift 
Teached  the  king's  ears,  who  rebuked  the  car- 
dinal fo  fharply,  that  from  that  he  became,  if 
not  better,  more  wary  than  before. 

The  cardinal  was  nov/  building  himfelf 
a  very  magnificent  palace  at  Ham.pton  Court, 
whither  he  fometimes  ufed  to  retire,  as  well 
to  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  as  to  pro- 
cure a  fliort  recels  from  the  fatigues  of  his  bu- 
fmefs  ;  which  muft  needs  have  been  very  great, 
confiderlng  that  over  and  above  what  more 
immediately  related  to  his  archbiflioprick,  his 
legantine  character,  and  his  place  of  chancel- 
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lor,  he  had  all  the  affairs  cf  the  nation  en  his 
hands  ;  yet  the  public  tranquility  was  fo  well 
eftablillied,  and  the  general  adminilrraticn  of 
juftice,  through  his  means,  fo  exad,  that  eafe 
and  plenty  bieft  the  land,  in  a  manner  un- 
known for  many  preceding  reigns.  This  hap- 
py difpofition  at  home,  led  Henrv,  in  the  year 
I520,  to  give  way  to  the  follicitation?  of 
Francis  the  Firlr,  king  of  France;  and  he  con- 
iented  to  an  interview  v*'ith  that  moiiarch, 
which  was  to  be  between  Guiene  and  Aide  ; 
the  kings  by  mutual  confent,  commictine  the 
regulation  of  the  ceremonial  to  the  cardfnars 
abilities,  which  he  difplayed  upon  that  me- 
morable occafion  fo  as  to  acquire  the  applaufe, 
and  receive  the  congratulation  cf  moil  of  the 
ftates  of  Europe. 

The  fenate  01  Venice  in  particular,  addreiT- 
ed  him  in  a  letter,  'in  which  they  felicitated 
him  en  the  fortunate  condud  of  an  event  that 
required  the  moil  corfummate  prudence  ;  the 
pope  too  gave  him  very  Arong  tefti monies  of 
his  approbation,  granting  him  a  yearly  pen- 
fion  of  200D  ducats,  and  confiituting  him 
perpetual  adminiftratcr  cf  the  bifhopric  of 
Badjaos.  But  it  muil:  be  acknowledged,  that, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  Wolfey's  adrnini- 
ftratlon,  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by  the 
proudeil:  princes ;  nay,  even  the  haughty  Spa- 
niard condefcended  to  write  him  a  very  re- 
fpedfui  epiHIe,  intreating  him  to  favour  that 
crown  by  the  acceptance  of  3000  livres  per 
annum  ;  the  grant  is  dated  at  Ghent,  June  Sth, 

J517. 
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1 5 17.  and  the  catholic  king  ftiles  him  in  it, 
*'  our  moft  dear  and  fpecial  friend." 

By  thefe  extenfive  fubfidies  from  foreign 
courts,  and  the  unlimited  munificence  of  his 
own  fovereign,  who  was  continually  loading  him 
with  fpiritual  and  temporal  monopolies,  Wol- 
fey's  income  is  reported  to  have  fallen  very 
little  fhort  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England.  This  was  a  circumftance  fufucient 
to  raife  the  ambition  of  a  man,  naturally  fo  af- 
piring  as  the  cardinal,  to  any  height;  upon 
the  death  of  pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  therefore,  he 
aimed  at  nothing  kfs  than  the  poiTellion  of 
St.  Peter's  chair ;  and  Tmm.ediately  difpatched 
a  fecrelary  with  proper  inilrudions  to  Rome; 
at  the  fame  time  writing  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  France,  to  aiTure  them,  that  if  he 
\%as  eieded  fupreme  Pontiff,  ihey  ihould  iReet 
with  fuch  friendly  and  equitable  treatment  as 
tney  could  expedt  from  no  other  quarter.  The 
toTm°i-  of  thefe  princes  indeed,  was  bound  by 
promiie  to  affift  Wolfey  in  procuring  the  pa- 
pacy ;  which  he  had  repeatedly  given  him, 
during  a  (hcrt  vifit  he  made  to  the  Englifh 
court,  jull  before  Henry's  paffageinto  France; 
but  e're  the  meiTenger  arrived  at  Rome,  the 
eledicn  Vvas  over,  and  Adrian,  bifliop  of  Tcr- 
t.ofa,  who  had  been  the  emperor's  tutor,  was 
chofen  ;  though  WoKey,  upon  different  fcruti- 
nies,  liad  nine,  twelve,  and  nineteen  voices. 

He  vvas,  probably,  chagrined  at  the  behaviour 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  openly  violated 
Lis  word  with  him  ;  yet  fmcthering  his  refent- 
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ment  for  the  piefent,  when  the  emperor 
made  another  vifit  to  England,  (partly  to  ap- 
peaie  him,  whom  he  feared  to  have  offended) 
the  cardinal  very  readily  accepted  his  excufes; 
and  on  Adrian's  death,  which  happened  about 
three  years  after,  he  applied  again  for  Charles's 
interefi,  which  was  pofitively  engaged  to  him. 
for  the  next  vacancy  :  bat  though  tfiis  appli- 
cation was  backed  by  a  recommendatory  letter 
under  Henry  the  Eighth's  own  hand;  and  VVol- 
fey  knowing  the  power  of  gold  in  the  con- 
clave, had  taken  care  to  v^ork  fufficiently  with 
that  engine  ;  his  hopes  of  the  pontificate  were 
a  fecond  time  rendered  abortive  ;  chiefly  owing 
to  his  abfence,  however,  and  his  reliance  on 
the  emperor ;  who  never  intended  he  fnould 
be  pope,  thoagh,  in  imitation  of  other  poten- 
tates, he  made  him  feveral  handfome  allow- 
ances: and  at  different  times  treated  him  with 
the  utmoi'c  complaifance  and  diftindion. 

No^,vithllanding,  hillorians  are  in  many 
circumftances  extremely  divided  in  the  ac- 
counts they  give  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  there  is  one 
point  concerning  him  in  which  they  all  ag:i;e, 
and  mention  it  as  the  highefc  eiilogium  en  his 
'character,  that  during  his  zenith  of  glory,  who- 
ever was  diibinguifoed  by  any  art  or  fcicnce 
payed  court  to  him,  and  none  paid  court  in 
vain.  Erafmus,  who  was  by  no  means  an  ad- 
mirer of  Wolfey,  pays  him  great  con:p!iments 
on  his  generous  'encouragement  of  learning, 
and  the  learned;  and  botli  univerfities.  in  fe- 
veral fpeeches  and  addreffes,  publickly  ac- 
C  5  know- 
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knowledged  the  ineftimable  favours  which 
they  had  receiv^ed  from  his  boanty.  In  Ox- 
ford particulariy.  among  many  other  branches 
of  erudition  which  he  planted  there,  he  efta- 
blilhed  the  iirfc  Greek  profefTor/hip  ;  but  not 
thinking  that  a  fufhcient  mark  of  his  efteem, 
in  the  year  1525  ;  he  determined  to  build  a 
college,  as  a  lafting  monument  of  his  zeal  and 
gratitude  towards  the  feminary  in  which  he 
had  received  his  education  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained the  royal  alTent  to  commence  his  pro- 
jected foundation,  the  firi^  iione  of  that  mag- 
nincent  ftru£lure,  then  called  Cardinal,  but  liow 
Chrift's  college  Oxford,  was  laid,  with  a  fu- 
perfcription  in  honour  of  the  founder  ;  the  car- 
dinal at  the  fame  time  building  a  grammar 
fchool  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to 
qualify  young  fcho'ars  for  admittance  to  it. 

But  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  fchemes  he 
llruck  upon  a  rock,  which  had  like  to  fliatter  him 
to  pieces;  for  having  raifed  his  college  on  the 
fcite  of  a  pnory,  difTolved  and  given  him  by  the 
kingfor  thatpurpofe  ;  he  alfo  procured  authori- 
ty to  lupprefs  feveral  monaflries  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
new  fociety.  Indeed  the  pope's  bulls  which 
were  fent  over  to  confirm  thefe  grants,  had  of- 
ten beenafandlion  for  committingmuch  greater 
offences  ;  however,  his  feizing  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  religious  houfes,  was  looked  upon  as 
facrilege  ;  and  the  king  for  the  f  rfl;  time 
openly  approving  the  difconterit  of  the  people 
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againft  him,  feveral  fatires  were  publifhed, 
retleding  on  Woli'ey's  conducl.  It  does  rot 
appear  however  that  he  thought  it  wonh 
his  while  to  enquire  after  any  of  the  author?, 
notwithfianding  Skelton,  the  poetlaure.it,  was 
fo  apprehenfive  on  account  of  fome  fcunilous 
verfes  of  his  writing,  that  he  took  refuge  in 
the  fanduary,  to  avoid  the  cardinal's  refent- 
ment. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  cf 
Wolfey's  life,  from  whence  we  are  obliged 
to  look  back  a  little,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  amazing  change  which  latterly  appeared 
in  his  fortunes.  The  reader  is  to  know  then, 
that  in  the  year  1522,  a  young  lady  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Englifh  court,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  BuUen  ;  who  having  been  formerly 
in  thefervice  of  the  queen  of  France,  Henry's 
filler,  was  received  by  queen  Cr/cherine  as  one 
of  her  maids  of  honou;-.  It  is  faid,  the  king  no 
fooner  faw  her,  than  he  w^i  ftruck  with  her 
beauty;  however,  his  paihon  lay  concealed 
for  fome  time,  and  was  iiril  difcovered  by  the 
following  accident-  As  the  cardinal  of  York's 
revenues,  fo  his  manner  of  living,  in  all 
refpedls,  equalled  the  fcate  of  a  fovereign 
prince.  His  houfhold  confifted  of  eight 
hundred  perfons,  many  of  whom  were  knights 
and  gentlemen,  and  even  fome  of  the  nobi- 
lity fixed  their  children  in  his  family,  as  a 
place  of  education,  fuffering  them  to  bear 
offices  as  his  donieflics.  Among  thefe  was 
the    earl    of    Northumberland,    whofe    fci^, 
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the  lord  Piercy,  frequently  attending  the  car- 
dinal to  court,  had  there  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  with  the  ladies  :  and  he  addrefTed 
Mrs.  Bullen  in  particular,  with  fo  much  per- 
fuafive  eloquence,  that  in  the  end  he  gained 
her  aiteflions,  ?,nd  they  were  privately  affi- 
anced to  each  other.  Yet  was  not  their  amour 
conducled  fo  fecretly  but  it  came  to  the  king's 
ears  ;  the  violence  of  his  temper  immediately 
broke  cut ;  he  ordered  Woifsy  to  fend  for  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  young  no- 
bleman being  feverely  rebuked  by  his  father 
for  the  indifcretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  the 
affair  ended  in  a  formal  diflclution  of  the  con- 
trail ;  t]je  marriage  of  lord  Piercy  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Shrewfberry's ;  end  tne  dif- 
miffion  of  Anne  Bullen  from  couit  to  her  rela- 
tions in  the  country.  But  the  impetuofity  of 
the  king's  paiTion  daily  increafmg,  he  could 
not  long  bear  her  out  of  his  fight;  fne  was 
recalled  from  her  baniQiment,  therefore, 
thefollowirg  year:  before  that  event  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  circumilance  happened, 
which,  as  it  gave  rife  to  the  fubfequent  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  divorce,  and  was 
what  opened  the  way  to  cardinal  Wolfey's 
ruin,  we  mail  not  pafs  over  in  filence. 

In  the  year  iziy,  am.bafiadcrs  came  from 
France  in  order  lO  conclude  Pjverai  treaties 
hfetween  Pienry,  and  ihe  French  king  ;  one  of 
which  was,  that  Francis,  or  his  Ion  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  fhould  efroufe  the  prmcefs  Mary, 
Henry's  eldell  daughter ;    the   commiffioners 
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met  feveral  times,  and    adjufled  all  points  to 
mutual  iatisfadion  ;  but  in  proceeding  upon 
this  article,  fome  dilpute  arofc.     The  bilhop 
of  Tarboe,  one  of  the  French  king's  plenipo- 
tentiaries faid,  **  he  coald   not  help  having 
"  fome  doubts  about  the  princefs  Mary's  legi- 
*'  timacy,  on  account  of  her  being  the  daugh- 
''  ter  of  queen  Catherine,  who  had  formerly 
*'  been  married  to  prince  Arthur:"  and  in 
ihort,  he  gave  broad  hints,  that  the  king  h.id 
committed  an    unlawful  aft  in  marrying  his 
brother's  widow  :   whether  this  objeftion  was 
ftarted  by  previous   agreement,  in  order,   (as 
Burnet  fuppofe3)tofervethe  king's  fercret  pur- 
pofes,  we  cannot  fay :  however,  it  h  certain 
he  made  a  handle   of  it,  to   excufe  his   after 
proceedings ;  and  from  this  time  openly  avow- 
ing his  affedions  to  Anne  Bullen  ;  the  cour- 
tiers worlhipped  her  as  the  rifmg  fun,  through 
whofe  influence  alone,  the  royal  favour  was  to 
be  raifed  and  cultivated. 

Wolfey  could   not  be  blind  to  the  progrefs 
this  fair  favorite  was  making  in  his  mailer's 
heart ;  though  .in  all    probability   he   at  firft 
thought  the  king  meant  no  more  than  to  have 
an  intrigue  with  her,  with   refpeft  to  which, 
kind  of  intercourfe,  it  is  well  known,  his  emi- 
'nency  entertained  not  the  mofl  evangelical  no- 
tions ;  he  bowed  with  the  croud  therefore,  and 
left  nothing  untried  that  might  engage  the  new 
miftrefs  to  his    interefl;    but   when  he  found 
by  fome   words  his  majefly   let  [fall,  that  not 
being  able  to   obtain  the  favoiirs  he  fought 
Vol.  J.  D  from 
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from  her,  on  any  other  terms  than  thofe  of 
wedlock,  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to 
pay  down  the  price  fhe  exacled  ;  there  was 
no  argument  pofTible  to  divert  the  king  from 
his  intention,  that  the  cardinal  did  not  ufe  ; 
Kay,  he  often  repeated  his  prayers  and  intreaties 
on  his  knees  :  but  it  is  likely  fuch  an  inliance 
of  zeal  was  far  from  being  pleafing  to  Kenry, 
who  could  not  bear  any  thing  like  reibaint; 
and  this  oppofition  to  her  advancement,  may 
alfo  account  for  the  ill  will  Anne  B alien  after- 
wards bore  the  cardinal:  notvvith Handing, 
upon  her  fecond  appearance  in  the  royal  fami- 
ly, fhe  for  fome  time  carried  it  very  fairly  to- 
wards him  ;  and  wrote  him  feveral  kind  and 
refpectful  letters,  which  are  yet  to  be  feen  un- 
der her  own  hand. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  cardi- 
nal's fecret  enemies  at  court,  fhould  lay  hold 
on  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  as  this  ap- 
peared, to  undermine  a  man,  they  dare  not 
artempt  to  beat  down  ;  for  it  was  dangerous 
meddling  with  Kenry,  where  his  prepofl.  fTions 
were  to  be  removed  :  they  fought  Anne  Bul- 
len,  therefore,  (whofe  averfion  to  Wolfey  they 
were  not  unacquainted  with)  as  the  propereil 
engine  to  work  with.  And  an  occafion  offering 
llioitly  after,  to  remove  the  minifler  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  king,  they  took  care  to  im- 
prove that  advantage  as  the  raoll  neceifary 
mealure  for  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their 
dengns.  In  the  year  1527  the  wars  in  Italy 
had  been  carried  to  great  extremity,  the  city 
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of  Rome  was  Tacked  by  German  ibldier?,  and 
Clement  theVII  th  was  actually  in  captivity  to 
the  emperor  ;  both  Henry  and  his  premier 
exprcfied  great  uneafmefs  at  this  difafter,  and 
the  cardinal,  during  his  feat  at  the  helm,  hav- 
ing diilinguiihed  hirafolf  in  feveral  embaiTies 
to  foreign  princes,  his  foes  in  the  council  pro- 
pofed,  that  he  (liould  be  fent  am.bafiador  at 
the  prefent  critical  juncture,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  court  of  France  to  mediate  for  the 
pope's  releafe,  as  well  as  to  fettle  fome  other 
matters,  more  immediately  relative  to  the  Hate 
of  the  nation.  Whether  Wolfey  was  aware  of 
the  plot  here  laid  againfl  him  is  not  certain  ; 
he  had  undoubtedly  an  eager  defire  to  ferve 
the  R.oman  pontiff;  and  perhaps  thought 
himfelftooiirmly  riveted  in  his  mailer's  efleem, 
to  be  Ihaken  by  the  cabals  of  a  fadion.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  on  the  iith  of  July  he  left 
London,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  reti- 
nue ;  the  furniture  of  the  mule  on  which  he 
himfejf  rode,  being  richly  embroidered,  with 
bits  and  flirrups  of  maiTy  gold.  But  to  give 
a  circumftantial  account  of  this  tranfadion, 
Would  afford  very  little  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  who  may  hnd  it  at  large  in  all  ourEng- 
lifh  hiilories  :  we  lliall  only  fay  therefore,  that 
the  cardinal  at  this  time  concluded  a  moft  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  France  ;  that  he  was 
entertained  on  the  Continent  with  a  majrniH- 
cence  hardly  to  be  parallelled  ;  and  that  hav« 
ing  ftaid  on  his  anibaffy  about  two  months,  he 
D  2  re- 
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returned   home,  where,  in   fpight  of  the  en- 
deavours of  his  enemies  in  his  abfence,  he  was 
received  by  the  king  with  the  warmell:  marks 
o-f  love  and  approbation. 

There  was  indeed  upon  his  firil  arrival, 
through  the  inftigations  of  Anne  Bullen,  who 
was  then  with  the  king  at  Sir  Henry  Wyat's 
feat  in  Kent,  fome  difrefpeft  fhewn  him  :  for 
the  ambafTador  coming  thither  diredlly,  though 
he  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  graciouf- 
ly  received,  yet  no  entertainment  was  provided 
for  him  in  the  houfe ;  nor  was  he  at  all  de- 
iired  to  Hay  there  ;  which  much  furprifed  his 
fervants,  as  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  ufaal 
manner  of  treating  him.  Ready  to  catch  at 
every  thing  to  his  difadvantage,  many  ima- 
gined this  would  have  been  the  immediate 
fore-runner  of  his  fall ;  but  the  rtorm  that  over- 
threw the  cardinal,  was  long  a  gathering,  and 
often  cleared  up,  before  it  burll  to  his  utter 
-overthrow.  Indeed  after  this  ambafTy,  the 
king's  attachment  to  him  feemed  to  increafe ; 
for,  befides  acknowledging  the  great  fervice 
the  cardinal  had  done  in  that  affair,  in  a  let- 
ter under  the  royal  hand  and  feal,  he  was 
pleafed  to  appoint  a  public  thankfgiving  on 
the  occafion,  going  himftlf  with  his  queen, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
to  St.  Paul's  church  ;  and  afterwards  in  grand 
proceiTion  to  dine  with  the  cardinal.  It  was 
in  confequence  of  this  ambafly  alfo,  that  he 
beftowedon  Wolfeytherich  bifliopric  of  Win- 
chefter  ;  and  on  the  ficknefs  of  Clement  the 
Vllth,  the  legate  endeavouring  a  third  time  for 
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the  tripple  crown,  he  backed  him  Co  fcrenuouf. 
ly,  that  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  to  be  mads 
of  the  king's  ferious  inclination  to  raife  him 
to  the  popedom,  and  had  not  his  holinefs, 
unexpecledly,  recovered,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  cardinal  of  York^  would  at  this  time 
have  enjoyed  the  obje^l  of  his  wifhes. 

In  the  fame  year  that  Wolfey   had  pafied^ 
into  France,  and   not  many   weeks  after  hi& 
leaving  that  kingdom,  the  French   king  fenc 
ambaffadors  to  Henry,  in   order  to  ratify  the 
treaties  made  between  the  two  crowns..  On  this 
occafion  Wolfey  took   upon  him  to  regulate 
the    reception    given   to  the    foreigners,  and 
certainly,  if  we   may  credit  the  report   of  a 
perfon,    who   was    an  eye  witnefs   to  all  that 
paffed  during  their  ftay   in    England,    thefe 
ambaffadors  were  entertained  with  a  cofl  and 
fumptuoufnefs   utterly  unknown   to    modern 
times ;    banquets,  balls,    tournaments,  diflin- 
guiihed  every  day  :  but  as  we  begun  the  car- 
dinal's life  with  giving  a  defcription  of  one 
of  his  fplendid  feails,  we   fnall  here,  for  the 
iame  reafons,  defcribe  an  other,  being  one  of 
the  iail  efforts  of  his  magnificence  and  hofpi- 
tality.    It    v.'as  given    to  the  ambaffadors  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  at  Hampton  court,  and  the 
cardinal  having  commanded  his  purveyors  to 
fpare  no  expence  or  pains,  the  appointed  day 
being   come,    the   company  affembJcd  about 
noon,  from  which  time,  till   that  of  fupper^ 
they    hunted  in    one    of  the    king's    parks^ 
witliin  three  miles  of  Hampton ;  then  return- 
D  3  ing 
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ing  about  mght-fall,  every  perfon  was  con- 
veyed to  a  feveral  apartment,  each  being  fur- 
niflied  with  fire  and  wine :  and  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty  beds  in  the  whole, 
where  they  flayed  till  they  were  fummoned 
to  the  banqueting  rooms. 

Thefe  were  all  fet  out  in  a  very  fplendid 
manner,  being  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  having  rich  luHres  depending  from 
the  ceilings,  with  large  fconces  of  filver, 
guilt  with  gold,  and  filled  with  wax  lights, 
which  were  fixed  againft  the  walls.  But  the 
prefence  chamber  exceeded  all  the  reft  ;  here 
^\as  fixed  a  fumptuous  canopy,  under  which 
■was  the  table  placed  by  itfelf  for  the  cardinal ; 
here  were  the  great  boufFets  and  fide-boards 
loaded  with  gold  and  filver  plate,  which  call 
fuch  a  brightnefs  by  the  reflexion  of  the  ta- 
per^^  as  was  quite  aftonifhing :  here  alfo 
the  gentlemen  of  the  cardinal's  houftiold 
richly  drelTed,  waited  to  ferve,  and  all  things 
thus  prepared,  the  trumpets  being  founded,, 
the  guefts  came  in  to  fupper,  which  confilled 
of  fuch  abundance,  both  of  different  meats 
and  cookery,  as  furprifed  the  French  ambaf- 
fadoTfi,  who  were  fo  charmed  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  what  they  faw,  and  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  mufic  they  heard  playing  on  every  fide 
of  them,  that  they  feemed  wrapt  (fays  Caven- 
diih)  in  heavenly  paradife. 

Now  all  this  time  the  cardinal  was  abfent, 
tut  on  the  appearance  of  the  fecond  courfe,. 
lie  fuddcniy  came  in  among  them  booted  and 
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fpurred  :  all  the  company  attempted  to  rife  : 
but  his  eminency  defiring  they  would  keep 
their  places,  he  fat  down  at  his  own  table  in 
his  riding  drefs,  as  he  was,  and  grew  as  merry 
and  agreeable  as  he  ever  had  been  known  in  hi> 
life.  This  fecond  courfe  (Cavendilh  obferves) 
mufl:  have  been  the  finell  thing  the  French- 
men ever  faw  ;  but  the  rare II  curionty  in  it 
(adds  he)  at  which  they  all  wondered,  and  in- 
deed was  worthy  of  wonder,  v.'ere  caitles, 
with  images  in  the  fame,  like  St.  Paul's  church 
for  the  model  of  it,  where  were  beails,  birds, 
fowls,  perfonages  moil  excellently  made,  fomc 
fighting  with  fwords,  fome  with  guns,  others 
with  crofs-bows,  fome  dancing  with  ladies, 
ibme  on  horfeback  with  compleat  armour, 
juftling  with  long  and  (harp  fpears,  and  many 
other  ftrange  devices,  which  I  cannot  defcribe. 
Amongft  all  I  noted,  there  was  a  chefs  board, 
made  of  fpice-plate,  with  men  of  the  fame, 
and  of  good  proportion.  And,  becaufe  the 
Frenchmen  are  very  expert  at  that  fport,  my 
lord  cardinal  gave  that  fame  to  a  French  gen- 
tleman, commanding  that  there  fnould  be 
made  a  good  cafe  to  convey  the  fame  into  his 
country. 

Then  the  cardinal  called  for  a  great  gold 
cup  filled  with  wine  ;  and  pulling  off  his  cap, 
faid,  *'  I  drink  a  health  to  the  king  my  fove- 
reign,  and  next  unto  the  king  your  mafter." 
And  when  he  had  taken  a  hearty  draught,  he 
defiredthc  principal  ambaifador  to  pledge  him. 
And  fo  all  the  lords  pledged  the  health  in  or- 
der. 
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der.  Thus  was  the  night  fpent  in  great  har- 
mony and  good  humour,  till  many  of  the  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  be  led  to  their  beds  ;  and 
the  next  day  having  flayed  to  dine  with  the 
cardinal,  the  ambaiTadors  departed  towards 
"VVindior,  where  they  were  treated,  before  their 
going  into  their  own  country,  in  a  manner 
ilill  more  magnificent,  by  the  king. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  plainly  fhev/s  the 
good  terms  on  whicn  Wolfey  was  with  his 
mafter,  after  his  laft  returu  out  of  France,  than 
the  frequent  vifits  Henry  paid  him  at  his  pa- 
lace at  Hampt-on-court;  which,  in  the  year 
I52S,  was  completely  finifhed,  and  elegantly 
furnifhed.  His  majefty  was  greatly  taken  both 
with  the  Situation,  and  beauty  of  the  edifice  : 
upon  this  Woley  very  generoufiy  made  him  a 
prefent  of  it;  and  the  king,  highly  pleafed 
with  the  gift,  gave  him  in  return  his  royal  pa- 
lace at  R'chniond.  However,  the  cardinal, 
for  the  little  time  he  remained  in  power  after 
this,  choicEfher-place,  one  of  the  houfes  be- 
longing to  the  fee  of  Winchefler,  for  his  coun- 
try-relidence,.  which  he  caufed  to  be  repaired 
and  beautified. 

Thus  we  have  conduced  Wolfey  from  his- 
birth,  to  the  utmiOft  fummit  of  his  fortune; 
we  mull  now  folic w  him  again  down  the  hill, 
in  which,  as  it  generally  happens,  his  pro- 
grefs  was  much  more  rapid  tlian  in  going  up^ 
even  expeci.ti  us  as  his  afcent  was. 

*<  Queen  Catharine's  years  (fays  the  author 
♦<  of  the  church  hiHory)  added  to  her  temper, 

"  which 
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**  which  was  naturally  grave,  was  now  be- 
"  come  more  diilafteful  than  ever  to  king 
**  Henry;  his  pafiion  for  Anne  Bullen  too, 
*'  who,  finding  the  love  he  had  for  her,  ma- 
*'  naged  her  atcradlions  with  the  utmofl  art  of 
**  coquetry,  was  greatly  augmented;  fo  that 
*'  lludiuating  between  the  thoughts  of  a  miiltefs 
**  and  a  wife,  Henry  was  fo  in  tangled,  that, 
"  rather  than  be  difappointed  of  the  one,  he 
"  refolved  to  lid  liimfslf  of  the  other."  Car- 
dinal Wolfey  faw  it  was  in  vain  to  put  this  no- 
tion out  of  his  head;  not  caring  therefore  to 
engage  too  far  in  fo  weighty  a  bufinefs  alone, 
he,  with  the  king's  permiffion,  by  his  own  ie- 
gatine  authority,  ilTued  writs  to  fummon  all 
the  bifhops,  with  the  moil  learned  men  of  both 
univerfities,  to  confult  on  his  majeily's  cafe; 
but  thefe  counfellors  thinking  the  point  too 
nice  for  them  to  determine,  in  the  end  the 
pope  was  applied  to,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  king's  requeft,  fent  cardinal  Campeggio 
into  England,  that  he  might,  in  conjunction 
with  Wolfey,  fit  in  judgment,  and  decide 
whether  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  was 
lawful,  or  not.  But  firll,  the  king  called  an 
aflembly  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  befides  others  of 
inferior  degree,  and  made  them  a  fpeech,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  and  ex- 
cafe  the  proceedings  he  was  going  upon,  lay- 
ing the  great  ftrefs  upon  conlcience,  and  the 
dreadlul  horrors  of  mind  he  had  faffered  ever 
fmce  the  French  ambalTadors  had  queHioned 

the 
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the  lady  Mary's  legitimacy,  which  made  him 
fear  that  a  marriage  with  his  brother's  relidt 
was  by  divine  law  prohibited  :  however,  he 
faid,  he  fubmitted  every  thing  to  the  wifdom 
of  the  pope's  legates,  then  arrived  in  London, 
who  were  authorized  by  his  holinefs  to  deter- 
mine this  important  caufe  ;  and  the  meafures  he 
was  already  determined  to  take  being  thus 
artfully  prepared,  the  legatine  court  v/as  open- 
ed on  the  2  I  ll  of  June  follovving. 

But  the  circumflances  of  this  famous  trial 
are  well  known.  The  queen  being  a  woman  of 
a  refolute  mind,  protelted  againfl  the   legates, 
as  in  competent  judges;  Ihe  appealed  to  the  king 
for  her  conjugal  fidelity;    went  out  of  court, 
and  would  never  return  to  it  more.  The  legates 
went  on  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  though 
the  queen  appealed   from   them  to  the  pope, 
and  excepted  both  to  the  place,  to  the  judges, 
and  her  lawyers.     The  king  would  not  f.iffer 
the  caufe  to  be  removed  to  Rome,  and  Cam* 
peggio  left  England.     But  thefe  accidents  fell 
in  a  regular   feries  ;     and  many  attempts  were 
inade  to  bring  the  queen  to  an  cafy  compliance 
with   his  majeily's   pleafure,  though  in  vain  : 
from  hence   it  followed,   that  thj  public  was 
divided  ;    fome  pitied  Henry,  but  more  had 
companion  for  Catharine :  and  as  Wolfey  had 
now  brought  himfelf  by  his  pride  into  univer- 
fal  odium  Vv'ith  the  people,  while  the  abettors 
of  the  divorce,  charged  ail  the  difliculties  laid 
in  its  way  to  his  artifice ;    the  partizans  on  the 
Other  fide  were  a?  unanimous  in  condemning 
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him,  for  prompting  his  mafter  to  fo  iniquitous 
a  piece  ot  violence  :  but  of  this  laft  charge  the 
cardinal  fully  cleared  himfelf,  by  calling  on 
king  Henry,  in  open  court,  to  witnefs  to  h'rs 
innocence;  when  the  king  declared,  he  had 
always  advifed  him  againft  it,  which  indeed 
he  might  do  with  a  fafe  confcience ;  and  for 
that  reafon  he  was  jealous  of  Wolfey's  bring  a 
fecret  mover  in  the  protraflion  of  the  caufe  ; 
for  which  he  configned  him  to  defiru^lion  : 
Filher  and  Ridley,  two  eminent  bifliops,  being 
brought  to  the  block  principally  on  the  fame 
account. 

Indeed  it  was  apparent,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  court,  that  Wolley  had  nothing  to  ex- 
peft  but  the  fate  he  met  with  ;  for  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  the  king's  diredion,  coming  to- 
wards the  bench  where  Wolfey  and  Campegijio 
fat,  he  cried,  with  a  haughty  tone  and  a  fu- 
rious countenance,  *'  It  was  never  thus  in  Eng- 
land till  we  had  cardinals  among  us."  To 
which  the  cardinal  of  York  foberly  replied  ; 
*'  Sir,  of  all  men  in  this  realm  you  have  the 
leail  caufe  to  difpraife  cardinals ;  for  if  I,  poor 
cardinal,  had  not  been,  you  fhould  not  at  this 
prefent  have  had  a  head  upon  your  fhouiders,'* 
We  muil  obferve  in  this  place,  that  what  gi-eat- 
\y  tended  to  render  Wolfey  fo  hacefui  to  the 
nobility,  was  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  year 
I  52  I,  in  regard  to  tha  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  firil  nobleman  for  family  and  fortune  in  the 
kingdom;  who  having  been  lo  unhappy  as  to 
drop  fame  expreffions  refledingoii  the  miniller'g 
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conduft,  was  never  left  till  he  had  paid  for 
his  indiicretion  at  the  expence  of  his  life,  be- 
ing executed  on  Tower-hiJI  on  the  17th  of 
May,  for  a  cringe  trumped  up  againft  him  pure- 
ly to  fatisfy  the  malice  of  his  haughty  and  re- 
vengeful enemy. 

'  But,  to  return  to  the  king;  on  the  avocation 
of  his  caufe  to  Rome,  he  was  not  onlyinraged, 
but  aillicled  :  and  Hall,  Stow,  Rapin,  and 
Burnet,  auirm,  that  he  refolved  on  a  progrefs 
into  the  country,  thereby  to  difpel  his  melan- 
choly ;  for  that  end  he  fet  out,  attended  by 
his  royal  retinue ;  and  coming  to  Grafton  in 
Northamptonfiiire,  he  was  there  attended  by 
Wolfey  and  Campeggio,  the  latter  of  which 
came  to  take  his  leave  before  he  returned  into 
Italy.  This  was  on  a  Sunday;  and  there  were 
many  wagers  laid  among  the  courtiers,  that 
the  king  v^ould  not  fpeak  to  the  cardinal  of 
York.  But  here  his  foes  were  difappointed  : 
tlie  king  not  only  fpoke  to  him,  but  received 
him  with  a  fmiling  countenance ;  and  having 
talked  to  him  fome  time  afide  at  the  window, 
he  faid,  *'  Go  to  your  dinner,  and  take  my 
lord  cardinal  to  keep  you  company,  and  after 
dinner  I  will  talk  with  you  farther."  With 
which  words  Henry  retired  to  dine  with 
Anne  BuUen,  who  was  with  him  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  cardinals  fat  down  at  a  table 
prepared  in  the  prefence-chamber  for  them, 
and  other  lords.  There  is  fomething  cu- 
rious in   the  account  which  Cavendilh  gives 
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us,  from  one  of  the  perfons,  who  waited  at 
table,  of  the  king  and  his  miftrefs's  dif- 
courfe  at  dinner;  it  referred  to  Wolfey;  and 
Anne  Bullen  being  as  angry  as  Ihe  durft  at 
the  king's  gracious  behaviour  to  him,  fhe 
faid,  "  Sir,  Is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing,  to 
fee  into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  h«tli 
brought  you  with  all  your  fubjefls  r  '*  How 
fo,  replied  the  king.  Forfooth,  faid  fhe,  there 
is  not  a  man  in  all  your  whole  realm  of  Eng- 
land to  whom  he  hath  not  indebted  you.  Which 
words  llie  fpoke,  becaufe  the  king  had  former- 
ly, through  the  cardinal's  advice,  raifed  money 
on  the  people  by  way  of  loan,  v/hich  had  beea 
a  very  unpopular  m.eafure;  but  the  king  ex- 
culpated his  minifter,  by  faying,  **  Well,  well, 
far  that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in  him  ;  for 
I  know  it  better  than  yoa,  or  any  elfe."  Nay, 
but  (cried  the  lady)  befides  that,  what  ex» 
ploits  hath  he  v/rought  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  realm  ?  There  is  never  a  nobleman,  but, 
if  he  had  dene  as  much  as  he  hatn  done,  v/ere 
well  worthy  to  loie  his  head.  Nay,  if  my  lord 
of  Norfolk,  my  lord  of  Sufrblk,  or  my  father", 
had  done  much  lefs,  they  ihould  have  loft  their 
heads  ere  this.  •'  Then  I  perceive  (faid  the 
king)  you  are  none  of  my  lord  cardinar^ 
friends."  Why,  Sir,,  (anfwered  flie)  I  have 
no  caufe,  nor  any  that  love  you;  no  more  hath 
your  grace,  if  you  did  well  confider  his  indi- 
rect and  unlawful  doings.  During  this  con- 
verfation  in  the  king's  chamber,  the  cardinal 
was  not  treated  with  much  lefs  afperity  by  the 
Vol.  I,  E  duke 
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duke  of  Norfolk  without;  fo  that  every  hand 
appeared  ready  to  pull  down  a  falling  favou- 
rite, though  the  king  confulted  with  him  Tour 
hours  that  fame  evening,  which  vexed  many; 
but,  at  night,  when  the  cardinal's  fervants 
came  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  him,  they  were 
told  there  was  no  room  ;  fo  that  his  eminency 
was  obliged  to  lie  at  the  houfe  of  one  Mr. 
Empilon,  at  fome  dillance  in  the  country  ;  and 
in  the  morning,  when  he  came  to  court  (tho* 
he  had  his  majefty's  command  to  attend  him 
over  night)  he  found  the  king  juft  ready  to 
mount  his  horfe,  who,  without  taking  any  far- 
ther notice,  coldly  ordered  him  to  confultwith 
the  lords  of  the  council.  This  was  contrived 
by  Anne  Bullen,  who  rode  out  v»'ith  the  king; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  his  majefty's  return 
before  the  cardinal  went  away,  fhe  took  care 
to  provide  an  entertainment  for  him  in  Han- 
well-park. 

The  king  had  no  fooner  lc;ft  Wolfcy  in  this 
abrupt  manner,  than  the  cardinal  faw  there 
was  an  end  of  all  ;  but  he  v,'as  too  wife  to  ex- 
pofe  hirnfelf  to  the  raillery  of  the  courtiers, 
by  appearing  humbled  or  terrified  at  his  ap- 
proaching diigrace.  Immediately  after  dinner 
he  fet  out  with  his  collegue  for  London,  from 
whence,  in  a  kw  days,  Campeggio  took  his 
journey  to  Rome.  But  a  report  prevailing, 
that  in  his  baggage  he  had  concealed,  and 
was  carrying  off  a  confiderable  treafure  belong- 
ing to  the  cardinal  of  York,  the  cuftomhoufe 

officers, 
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officers,  by  the  king's  order,  ftopt  him  at  Do- 
ver, and  made  fo  thorough  a  fearch,  that  the 
legate  complained  of  the  infult  offered  hi& 
chara(5ler,  though  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
receive  a  rebuke  from  the  king,  for  daring  to 
alTume  any  charader  in  his  dominions,  with- 
oiK  his  particular  licence  ;  fo  that  tlie  Italian 
prelate  was  glad  to  get  off  unmokfled  at  any 
rate  :  as  for  poor  Wolfey,  though  he  had  the 
king's  commillion  for  avSting  as  legate  in  Eng- 
land, that  was  afterwards  brought  againft  hin  , 
among  a  number  of  other  crimes,  very  little 
better  founded;  and  fuch  was  the  king's  eager- 
nefs  to  begin  with  him,  that  he  had  fcarce  pa- 
tience to  wait  till  Campeggio  fet  fail. 

It  was  now  term-time,  and  Wolfey,  the  firfl 
day,  went  to  the  court  of  chancery,  in  his 
ufud  Hate,  but  after  that,  never  fat  there 
more.  On  the  18th  of  Odober  1529,  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  came  to  his 
houfe  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  king's  name 
demanded  the  great  feal  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  Ihiould  immediately 
depart  to  his  feat  at  Eflier.  This  was  the  fj  il 
ftroke  levelled  at  him,  but  the  cardinal  was 
aware,  and  ftrove  to  parry  it :  he  told  their 
lordfliips,  that  he  held  the  place  of  chancellor 
by  patent  for  life  ;  and  that  as  he  had  received 
the  feal  from  his  majeily's  own  hands,  in'o 
thofe  alone  he  would  deliver  it.  The  noble 
meflengers  were  extremely  offended  at  this 
refufal,  but  the  chancellor  was  pofitive  :  how- 
ever, the  dukes  coming  again  the  next  d?v» 
E  2  mti^ 
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with  a  peremptory  command  to  the  cardinal, 
to  obey  his  majeily  without  the  leaft  demur, 
he  at  lafl:  confentcd  ;  though  not  without  fome 
tart  refledions  on  their  graces  condutTi,  who, 
with  good  grounds,  were  fufpeded  to  have  a 
great  hand  in  his  ruin. 

The  fatal  bufmefs  being  thus  commenced, 
the  cardinal  proceeded  with  great  coolnefs  and 
iubmifiion  :  he  called  all  his  oiiicers  before  him, 
and  had  an  immediate  inventory  taken  of  every 
thing  he  was  v/orth,  and  the'feveral  moveables 
being  brought  out  and  fet  in  a  great  gal- 
lery, and  the  chamber  adjoining,  he  left  them 
all  for  the  king.  Indeed  his  treafury  more 
refembled  that  of  an  Eallern  monarch,  than  a 
European  fubjed ;  for,  in  the  iirll  place,  there 
were  fet  in  the  gallery  feveral  tables,  On  which 
xvere  piled  an  infinite  variety  of  rich  Huffs, 
with  cloths  and  filks  of  all  colours  and  manu- 
fadures;  there  were  a  thoufand  pieces  of  hol- 
land  i  and  all  the  hangings  of  his  great 
rooms,  were  gold  and  filver  arras  ;  with  the 
mofc  magniiicent  robes  and  coats,  that  he  had 
bought  for  the  ufe  of  his  two  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Ipfwich  :  but  thefe  were  trifles  to 
what  was  to  be  feen  in  his  chambers  :  thers 
were  fet  very  large  tables,  wholly  covered  with 
plate,  a  great  part  of  which  was  folid  gold, 
all  the  reil  of  his  goods  and  furniture  bearing 
an  equal  proportion;  fo  that  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  his  known  opulence  was  no  fmall  in- 
ducement to  the  periecuticn  againft  himi.  All 
things  thus  fettled,  he  prepared  to  withdraw 
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to  EHier  ;  but  juft  as  he  was  going,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gafcoigne,  his  treafurer,  came  up,  and 
told  him,  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that  he 
was  to  go  diredly  to  the  Tower  ;  to  which  the 
cardinal  replied,  with  fome  difTatisfadlion  at 
Sir  William's  credulity,  and  unkindnefs,  in 
telling  him  every  light  (lory,  adding  *'  that  he 
*'  had  done  nothing  to  deferve  imprifonment, 
"  but,  having  received  all  he  poflefTed  of  the 
*'  king,  it  was  but  reafonable  he  Ihould  re- 
**  turn  it  to  him  again." 

He  then  took  boat,  having^  with  him  mofl 
of  his  fervants,  with  fome  furniture  and  pro- 
vilions,  and  directed  his  courfe  towards  Putney; 
but  fee  ho.v  every  thing  changes  with  fortune. 
Upon  this  occafion  the  Thames  was  crouded 
with  fpedators  on  both  fides,  and  a  vafl  number 
of  boats  appeared  on  the  river,  in  hopes  of  fee- 
ingthe  cardir.al  carried  to  the  Tower: and  it  is 
almoll  incredible  what  joy  the  common  people 
exprelled,  v/ho  in  profperity  followed  him 
with  applaufe  and  bleffings.  Being  landed  at 
Putney,  he  immediately  mounted  his  mule,  his 
fervants  and  attendants  being  on  horfsback  ; 
but  he  was  fcaixze  got  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  town,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  Sir  John  Norns,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  difmount- 
ed  his  horfe,  and  filuting  his  eminence  in  his 
inajefty's  name,  told  liim  *'  he  was  fent  ex- 
**  prefs  to  alTare  him,  that  he  was  as  much  in 
"  the  king's  favour  as  ever  :  that  this  difgrace 
"  w^  only  to  ferve  a  turn,  and  pleafe  fome 
E  3  *'  fort 
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**  fort  of  people  ;  bidding   him    be  of  good 
**  courage,  for,  as  his  majelly  was  able,  fo  he 
•'  was    willing,   to  make  up   all  his   lofles." 
The  cardinal   being   furprized  at   this  joyful 
news,  diredly  got   oiF  his  mule,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees  in  the  dirty  highway,  he  be- 
trayed an  extravagance  of  tranfport  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  returning  to  favour,  quite   unbe- 
coming a  man  ;  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  praifed 
the  king's  goodnefs,  and  embraced   Sir  Joha 
Norrisover  and  over  ;  after  which,  being  again 
mounted,   and   tiding   towards  Efher,  as  they 
converfed  on  the  way,    Norris  pulled  out  a 
gold  ring  fet  with  a  very  rich  ftone,  which  he 
prefented  to  the  cardinal  in   the  king's  name,, 
in  token  of  his  recovered  friendlhip  ;  and  Wol- 
fey,  in  return,  taking  a  gold  crofs  from  about 
his  neck,  in  v/hich  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Crofs,. 
(as  it  v/as  faid)  was  inclofed,  bellowed  it  on 
Sir  John,  as  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  his 
fervice.     Then,    bethinking   himfelf  of  what, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  he  fent  him. 
his  fcol.  Patch,  whom  fix  of  his  talleft  Yeo- 
men were  fcarce  able  to  conduct,  fo  great  a 
reludance  he  had  to  part  with  his  old  mafter  ^ 
but  with   this  prefent  the  king  appeared  very; 
much  pleafed. 

But  after  all  thefe  great  promifes  from  the. 
king,  it  appears  that  nothing  was  meant  by 
them,  for  tne  cardinal  no  foonerreached  hi& 
retreat,  than  he  was  intirely  negleded,  being 
fuffered  to  continue  there  three  weeks  without 
either  beds,  tablecloths,  or  diite  to  eat  his. 

meaj 
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meat  upon  ;  neither  had  he. money  to  buy  any  ; 
io  that  he  raull  infalliby  have  perilhed.  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fupplies  the  country  people 
fent  to  him.  In  thefe  fad  circamftances  hi^s  fc- 
cretary  one  day  told  him,  that  he  ought  in 
confcience  to  confider  him  ard  his  other  fer- 
vants,  who  had  never  fbrfook  him,  in  weal  cr. 
woe,  '<  alas  Tom"  faid  the  cardinal,  *' }'ou 
*'  know  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  nor  them  ; 
*'  which  makes  me  both  afnanied  and  forry." 
After  which,  by  hisfecretary's  advice,  borrow- 
ing fome  money  of  his  chaplains,  many  of  whom 
he  had  preferred  to  great  benefices,  he  had 
all  his  fervants  called  up  before  him,  and  be- 
holding them  for  fome  time  with  great  ten« 
dernefs,  whilfi  his  fiience,  and  the  tears  that 
ran  dov/n  his  cheeks,  teRifled  his  inward  af- 
fliiflion  ;  at  length,  perceiving  his  fervants  alfo 
weep  very  plentifully,  he  made  them  a  moH 
moving  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  lamented  that  he 
had  not  done  fo  mu-ch  for  them,  in  his  profperity, 
as  he  might  have  done;  tho'  he  excufed  himfeif 
by  the  great  promptnefs  that  there  might  be 
in  people,  to  fay,  there  was  no  office  would 
efcapc  the  rapacity  of  the  cardinal  :  he  then 
deplored  his  prefent  fituation,  which  had  left 
him  nothing  but  the  bare  cloaths  upon  his 
back,  fo  that  he  was  without  any  means  of 
acknowledging  their  fervices  :  however,  he 
thanked  them  all  heartily,  and  giving  them 
their  v/ages,  and  his  blefiing,  told  them  they 
had  better  provide  for  themfelves.  After  this 
moft  of  his  fervants  left  him,  except  Caven- 
difli,  who  flayed  about  his  perfon,  and  Crom- 
well, 
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well,  who  went  to  London,    to  take   care  of 
his  affairs  there. 

It  was  now  the  cardinal  began  to  find  out, 
in  rpite  cf  fpecicus  pretences,  how  little,  in 
reality,  the  king  was  his  friend  ;  for,  from  the 
vigorous  proceedings  commenced  againfl:  him 
2t  law,  it  was  apparent  that  his  majeft)  refolved 
to  have  him  at  his  mercy,  upon  the  fiaiute  of 
premuniie;  thoueh  it  appeared  to  every  one, 
that,  to  let  that  law  locfe  upon  him,  v,'Ould 
be  the  greateft  injufcice,  in  as  much  as  he  v/as 
authorized  by  the  king  to  execute  his  lega- 
tine  commifnon  :  yet,  at  the  importunity  of 
feveral  lords  of  the  council,  he  declined  plead- 
ing to  the  information  exhibited  againfl  hirK, 
and  threw  himfelf  intirely  on  the  king's  mer- 
cy, who  he  faid"  had  a  confclence  to  judge  and 
underhand  hov/  far  he  merited  punifl-im.ent 
for  the  matter  alledged  againll  him  ;"  then 
judgment  was  ^gred.  However,  he  received 
afi'urarces  from  Henry,  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law,  and  foon 
after  he  had  part  of  his  goods  given  to  him, 
and  obtairea  a  proteftion  from  the  king;  but 
{lill  diligent  enquiry  was  making  after  all  his 
elhte  and  efFedls,  and  v^'henever  any  was 
found,  they  were  immediately  confifcated  to 
his  m.aje fly's  ufe. 

It  feems  to  us  a  hard  matter  to  reconcile  the 
different  parts  of  Henr)''s  behaviour  in  dif. 
carding  his  miniHer;  he  found  he  was  no 
longer  his  creature,  perhaps,  and  therefore  he 
ceafed  to  be  his  favourite  :  and  yet  he  feems 
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to  have  been  aihamed  of  the  part  he  was  ad- 
ing  again  ft  a  man  whom  he  once  To  highly  fa- 
voured, by  letting  him  down  with  a  Teeming 
reludance,  and  qualifying  every  ilcp  he  fell 
with  fome  adl  of  pretended  tendernefs  andcom- 
paflion.  Thus,  in  the  parliament  wiuch  was 
called  on  the  third  of  November,  after  Wol- 
fey's  difgrace,  v,'hen  the  lords  exhibited  four 
and  forty  articles  of  impeachment  againfi  hiu), 
and  the  bill  (through  the  management  of  the 
cardinal's  fecretary)  was  rejeded  in  the  lower 
houfe,  the  king  exprelTed  great  fatisfaclion  at 
it ;  and  indeed  all  the  articles  were  built  onfo 
weak,  and  many  of  them  upon  fo  unjufi,  a 
foundation,  that  my  lord  Herbert  might  well 
fay,  no  miniftcr  was  ever  difplaced  with  lefs 
to  alledge  againll  him.  Jn  fome  of  thefe  arti- 
cles it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  have  done 
feveral  things  which  he  did  by  the  king's  ex- 
prefs  command,  and  under  his  licence  ;  while 
others  carried  an  air  of  ridicuioufnefs  and  ab- 
furdity  :  and  even  thofe  which  bore  the  beil 
face,  contained,  at  the  utmoft,  but  trifles,  and 
errors  rather  than  crimes.  Bat  though  this 
ill-fupported  charge  fell  to  the  ground  ;  na-y, 
though  the  king,  in  one  of  his  relenting  fits, 
granted  him  the  moll  am.ple  pardon  for  all 
crimes  which  he  might  be  fjppofed  to  have 
committed  pgainft  the  crown,  that  ever  king 
granted  a  fubjed  ;  the  cardinal's  ill  fortune 
ftill  continued  to  purfue  him  with  accumulated 
rigor;  nor  would  his  hard-hearted  mailer  be 

fatisfied. 
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fatisfied,  while  he  had  any  thing  left,   that  it 
was  poffible  to  wring  from  him. 

The  king-  demanded  a  furrender  of  York* 
houfe  :  it  was  in  vain  for  Wolfey  to  alledge, 
that  it  was  the  archbifhop's  palace,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  give  away  the  property  of  his  fuc^ 
ceffor  :  Henry  infilled  upon  his  figning  a  re- 
figr.ation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  it.  He' 
alio  forced  him  to  make  over  by  deed  of  gift 
the  revenues  of  the  bilhoprick  of  Wiachefier, 
and,  after  all,  would  not  fo  much  as  pay  his 
debts,  nor  allow  him  fufficient  to  fubfift  uponj 
fo  that,  with  one  vexation  or  other,  Wolfey 
was  at  length  quite  harraiTed  out,  and  he  fell 
dangeroufly  ill  of  a  violent  fever.  But  fee 
the  inconfillency  of  the  king's  behaviour !  the 
cardinal's  indifpcfition  was  no  fooner  mention- 
ed at  court,  than  he  exprefled  the  greateft 
concern  and  uneafmefs  ;  he  declared  he  would 
not  lofe  him  for  twenty  thoufand  pounds;  or- 
dered one  of  his  own  phyficians  to  attend  him; 
and  being  told,  that  nothing  was  fo  likely  to 
promote  a  recovery,  as  forne  mark  of  favour 
from  the  royal  hand,  he  not  only  fent  him  a 
ring  with  his  own  pidure  in  it,  from  hirafelf ; 
but  made  Ann  Bullen  take  the  gold  etwee 
from  her  fide,  and,  with  many  obliging  ex- 
prellions,  entreat  the  cardinal's  acceptance  of 
it,  as  a  token  of  herefleem  and  afTedion.  Yet 
Wolfey  was  no  fooner  up  again,  than  the  pro- 
fpedt  grew  as  gloomy  as  ever  :  the  king  dif- 
folved  bcth  his  colleges,  though  in  the  hum- 
bleil  and  moft  earueft  manner  he  bcfonght  him 

to 
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tofpare  them  :  and  the  cardinal  having,  in  his 
profperity,  at  a  great  expence,  built  himlelf  a 
tomb,  v>'hich  was  not  finiihed  at  the  time  of 
his  fall,  his  niajefty  feized  that  too  ;  nor 
would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  rellore  it,  though 
his  old  favourite  begged  it  of  him  in  the  mo- 
ving term  of  a  burying  place,  which,  *'  on  ac- 
*'  count  ot  his  great  heavinefi,  he  faid,  he  was 
*'  foon  likely  to  want."  However  the  king 
was  not  fo  inflexible  to  all  his  requelb  ;  for 
the  cardinal  reprefenting  about  this  time,  that 
'the  air  of  Eiher  v/as  very  prejudicial  to  his 
conftitution,  he  was  immed:a:eiy  permitted  to 
remove  to  Richm.ond,  and  a  fum  of  money 
was  iiTued  from  the  Treafury  to  make  h'u  cir- 
cumftances  a  little  m.ore  eafy. 

But  alas  !  the  unfortunate  Wolfey's  eyil  ftar 
had  nt)t  yet  fhed  half  its  mali.L^nity.  His  re- 
moval to  Richmond  made  his  enemies  very  un- 
eaiy  ;  they  djfliked  fuch  a  proximity  to  the 
court,  and  were,  in  continual  iear,  left  Henry 
fhould  relapfe  into  his  fcrmcr  artachment,  aad 
one  time  or  other,  call  his  diicarded  miniller 
again  into  favour.  In  thefe  thoughts  they  de- 
termined to  move  him  to  a  greater  diilance, 
and  confidering  his  province  in  thrj  north  as 
the  properell  place  for  his  future  refidence, 
they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
order  from  Henry,  for  his  Immediately  repair- 
ing thither.  The  poor  cardinal  vvould  fain 
have  retired  no  further  than  Winchefter,  but 
no  pl:.cebut  Yorkihire  would  do  ;  and  on  his 
being  a  little  tardy  to  fee  out,  on   accounc   of 

money 
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money  which  he  waited  for,  and  becaufe  there 
was  no  cxadl  time  fixed  for  his  journey,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  one  day  meeting  his  fecretary 
CromweD,  faid  to  him,  *'  Go,  tell  thy  mailer, 
*'  that  unlefs  he  quickly  removes  towards  the 
**  north,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  with  my 
**  teeth  "  ;  which  being  repeated  to  the  cardi- 
nal, "  Then,"  cried  he,  **  it  is  time  for  me  to 
**  be  going,"  and  accordingly  he  left  R.ich- 
niond  in  a  few  days  after,  taking  the  road  for 
his  archiepifcopal  feat  at  Cawood. 

No  fooner  was  he  arrived  and  fettled  in  this 
place,  than  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  de- 
votion and  his  pafloral  charge,  daily  diihibuting 
to  the  poor,  and  keeping  an  hofpitable  table 
for  all  coiners.  Kis  cuHom  v.as,  to  vifit  all 
the  liitle  parifh  churches  round  about,  in  which 
one  of  his  chaplains  generally  preached  ;  and 
f^rnelimes  he  condefcended  to  dine  at  an  ho- 
neft  farmer's  houle,  where  he  was  conllantly 
furrounded  with  a  great  number  of  indigent 
people,  whom  he  converfed  with,  and  relieved. 
Finding  his  palace  alfo  very  much  out  of  re- 
pair, he  ai:  one  time  engaged  above  th  ee  hun- 
dred workmen  and  labourers  in  fitting  it  up  : 
but  fuch  v/as  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  at 
court,  that  they  interpreted  this  to  his  difad- 
vantage,  Cromwell  writing  to  him  in  one  of 
his  lettei^  from  London,  **  Some  there  be  that 
*'  do  alledge  your  grace  keeps  too  great  a  houfe 
**  and  family,  and  that  you  are  continually 
**  building  :  for  the  lo •  e  of  God,  therefore, 
•*  have  reined,  and  refrain." 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this  admonition,  the  car- 
dinal began  to  contract  his  manner  of  living  : 
but  his  enemies,  who  were  refolved  on  his  de- 
ftrudion,  foon  found  fomething  elfe  to  lay- 
hold  of,  in  the  great  preparations  which,  con- 
trary to  his  warmell  entreaties,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  without  his  knowledge,  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  his  cathedral  church  were  making 
for  his  folemn  inftallation  ;  infomuch,  that  for 
a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  that  ceremony, 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  crowded, 
out  of  curiofity,  to  the  city  of  York. 

Cavendifh  tells  us  a  ftory  upon  this  occafion, 
which  we  hope  we  (hall  be  pardoned  for  rela- 
ting. On  All  Saints  day,  the  cardinal  being 
at  dinner  with  his  chaplains,  dodtor  AugulUne, 
a  phyfician,  cloathed  with  a  very  heavy  velvet 
gown,  in  rifing  up,  pufhed  againil:  the  cardi- 
nal's filver  crois,  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 
table,  which  fell  fo  heavy  upon  the  head  of 
do(5lor  Bonner,  that  the  blood  came  trickling 
dov/n.  Upon  this,  the  cardinal  immediately 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  fnaking  his  head, 
faid,  '•  Malum  omen,"  a  bad  fign  ;  which  he 
afterwards  interpreted  to  Cavendiih  upon  his 
death-bed,  telling  him,  that  the  crofs  repre- 
Tented  hisperfon  ;  dodlor  Augufiine,  who  threw 
it  down,  his  enemy,  and  an  informer  ;  and  the 
chaplain  being  wounded,  imported,  that  his 
power  was  at  an  end,  and  death  would  quickly 
enfue.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  called  fuper- 
ftition  ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  his  ene- 
mies had  preferred  again  ft  him  a  new  accufa- 

VoL.  I.  F  tion 
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tionofhigh  treafon  ;  and,  on  the  very  day 
this  accident  happened,  fir  Walter  Walch,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,- 
fet  out  from  court,  to  attend  lord  Piercy,  (then 
earl  of  Northumberland  by  his  father's  death) 
who,  through  an  old  grudge,  very  readily  ac- 
cepted a  commiffion  to  aliilt  in  arrelHng  the 
cardinal  ;  this  matter  being  conduced  fo  fe- 
cretly,  that  Cromwell,  who  was  in  London, 
had  not  the  lealf  fufpicion  of  it  ;  nor  was  the 
affair' known  in  the  country,  till  on  the  Friday 
which  preceded  thedefigned  inftallation,  when 
iir  Walter  Walch,  with  the  noble  earl  above- 
mentioned,  arrived  at  Cawood,  attended  by 
feveral  horfemen,  and  others,  whom  they  had 
commanded  in  the  king's  name  to  follow  them. 
Alighting  at  the  cardinal's  gate,  they  went 
immediately  into  the  hall,  and  demanded  the 
keys  from  the  porter:  but  the  man  was  alionifh- 
ed  at  this  requeft,  and  refufed  to  deliver  them 
v^^'ithout  his  mailer's  order.  To  prevent  any 
further  diilurbance,  therefore,  they  contented' 
themfelves  v/ith  taking  an  oath  from  him, 
**  That  no  perfon  fhouid  go  out  or  come  in, 
**  till  he  received  further  orders  ;"  the  car- 
dinal all  this  while  remaining  ignorant  of 
what  pafT^d  below,  care  being  taken  that  no 
one  fhould  go  up  to  inform  him  :  however,  at 
lail,  one  of  the  fervants  found  means  to  flip 
by,  and^told  his  eminency  that  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  in  the  hall.  Wolfey  be- 
ing then  at  dinner,  took  this  for  a  friendly  vi- 
iit  from  his  old  pupil,  and  immediately  rofe 

from 
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from  table  ;  but  meeting  the  earl  on  the  top 
of  the  ftairs,  after  a  mutual  embrace,  Nor- 
thumberland faid.  trembling,  *'  I  arrell  you  of 
'*  high  treafon."  Upon  this  the  cardinal  de- 
manded to  fee  his  authority  ;  but  the  earl  re- 
fuilng  to  ihew  his  commiffion,  Wolfey,  with 
great  pref:;nce  of  mind,  replied,  "  I  will  not 
"  then  fubmlt  to  your'arreil  "  :  however,  fir 
^Valter  Walch  coming  up  during  the  debate, 
whom  the  cardinal  knew,  and  rcDcatino-  what 
the  earl  had  before  faid,  he  very  readily  fur- 
rendered  himfelf. 

Being  now  in  cullody,  Saturday  was  fpent 
in  packing  up  fome  of  his  effedls,  and  prepa- 
ring for  his  journey  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  coun- 
try people  were  informed  of  what  the  earl  and 
V/alch  had  been  doing,  the  palace  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  perfons,  who 
made  the  air  ring  v/ith  repeated  cries,  *'  May 
•'  the  foul  evil  overtake  them,  who  are  taking 
**  him  from  us  !  "  And  there  they  continued 
waiting,  in  order  to  i'ce  the  cardinal  carried 
away,  that  they  might  take  their  mournful 
tarcwel  of  him  ;  v/hich  gave  Northumberland 
and  the  knight  no  little  uneafmeff . 

On  Sunday,  the  firil  oF  November,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to- 
wards London.  As  foon  as  he  came  out  of 
his  ga'-e,  the  people  with  great  lamentation 
exprefled  their  concern,  and  followed  him  for 
feveral  mues,  till  the  cardinal  defired  them  to 
depart,  and  be  patient ;  for  that  he  feared  not 
his  enemies,  but  entirely  fubmitted  to  the  will 
F  2  of 
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of  heaven.  The  firft  night  he  lodged  at  Pom- 
fret  abbey  ;  the  next  night,  with  the  Black 
Friars  at  Doncafter  ;  and  the  night  following, 
at  Sheffield  park,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
days.  Here  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  had  great  refpecEl 
ihewed  him  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
who  flocked  in  to  vifit  him  :  but  being  one 
day  at  dinner,  he  was  taken  very  ill  with  a 
fudden  coldnefs  at  his  Homach,  which  he  ap- 
prehending to  be  an  opprelTion  occafioned  by 
wind,  he  immediately  fent  to  an  apothecary 
for  fome  medicine  to  expel  it,  and  this  gave 
him  cafe  for  the  prefent ;  but  if  he  was  not  then 
poifoned,  as  fome  people  imagined,  either  by 
himfelf  or  others,  it  appears  that  this  diforder, 
from  whatever  root  it  fprung,  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death,  he  being  in  fo  languifliing  a  condi- 
tion when  Mr.  Kingfton,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  came  to  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury's,  to 
take  him  into  cufiody,  and  attend  him  to  Lon- 
don, that  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk  acrofs 
the  chamber.  This  circumilaiice  too  of  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  gave  a  great  fhock  to  his  weakened 
frame  ;  for  when  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  or- 
dered Cavendifh  to  tell  him  of  Kingfton's  ar- 
rival, in  the  tendered  manner,  that  he  might 
take  it  quietly,  and  without  apprehenfion,  the 
cardinal  clapped  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  and 
gave  a  great  figh,  faying,  *'  I  now  fee  'what 
*'  is  preparing  for  me."- 

After 
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After  this,  Kingfion  was  introduced,  who 
immediately  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  cardinal, 
and  fainted  him  in  the  king's  behalf.  But 
Wolfey,  as  well  as  his  feeble  ftate  would  let 
him,  took  off  his  hat,  and  ftooped  to  raif>2  him 
up,  faying,  *'  Mailer  Kingllon,  I  pray  you 
*♦  Hand  up,  and  leave  your  kneeling  to  me, 
"  for  I  am  a  wretch  replete  with  mifery,  ef- 
''  teeming  myfelf  but  a  mere  objeO,  utterly 
"  cafl  away,  though  without  defert,  God  he 
*•  kncweth  ;  therefore,  good  mafter  Kingfion, 
"  fcand  up."  Then  the  lieutenant  anured  him 
that  his  majefty  had  ftill  an  entire  afreclion  for 
him  ;  but  he  could  not  help  bringing  him  to 
liis  tryal,  fuch  wa?  the  importunity  of  his 
enemies  ;  though  the  king  did  not  in  the  leaft 
queftion  but  he  was  able  to  clear  himfelf,  and 
would  come  off  with  honour  j  that  his  orders 
were  to  permit  him  to  let  out  for  London  when 
he  thought  proper,  and  to  take  what  time  he 
pleafed  upon  his  journey.  To  this  the  cardi- 
nal replied,  ''  I  have  a  diftemper  which  will 
*«  not  permit  me  to  make  very  much  hafle  ; 
*<  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  ready  for 
**  the  journey  to-morrow  morning."  But  hav- 
ing at  that  time  a  lax,  it  increafed  fo  violently 
in  the  night,  that  he  went  to  flool  near  fifty- 
times,  which  obliged  him  to  remain  there  the 
next  day.  However,  though  ftill  very  fick, 
he  left  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury's  the  following 
morning,  and,  by  gentle  progrefs,  reached  an- 
other feat  of  his  lord  (hip's  that  night. 

F  3  It 
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It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  phyficians^ 
before  he  quitted  Sheffield  park,  that  he  had 
not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live  ;  but  King- 
Hon  feems  to  have  thought,  that  his  malady 
"was  not  fo  grievous  as  it  was  reprefented.  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  the  cardinal  behaved  ia 
this  laft  ftage  with  great  patience  and  refigna- 
tion  :  though  fcarce  able  to  fit  his  mule,  he 
rode  along  without  complaining  ;  and  being 
attended  by  a  guard  who  had  formerly  been 
his  own  fervants,  and  now  beheld  their  maf- 
ter  with  an  eye  of  forrow  and  compaffion,  all 
the  way  as  he  went,  he  kept  talking,  fome- 
times  with  one,  and  fometimes  with  another,, 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  ufing  much 
kindnefs.  Thus  he  continued  three  days,, 
making  fhort  journeys,  by  flow  progrefs,  till 
on  the  third  at  night  he  arrived  at  Leicefter 
Abbey.  Here  the  abbot  and  the  whole  con- 
vent came  out  to  meet  him,  receiving  him  in 
the  court  with  great  reverence  and  refpedt ;. 
but  the  cardinal  only  faid,  *'  Father  abbot,  I 
**  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you"; 
and  riding  Hill  on  his  mule,  till  he  came  to 
the  Hairs  of  his  chamber,  he  with  much  diffi- 
culty was  helped  up,  and  put  to  bed. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  the  25  th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  Monday  following  his  illnefs 
was  fo  far  increafed,  that  he  could  not  live 
^  long.  On  Tuefday  morning  early,  Mr.  King- 
ilon  went  into  his  room,  and  alked  him  how 
be  rafted  :  the  cardinal  devoutly  anfwered, 
*-*  I  only  wait,  the  pleafure  of  heaven  to  render 

"  my 
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*'  my  poor  foul  into  the  hands  of  my  creator." 

The  cardinal  after  this,  being  about  the  fpace 

of  an  hour  at  confeffion,  Kingfton  came  to  him 

a  fecond  time,  and  then  Wolfey  finding  his  dilfo- 

lution  very  nigh,  *'  I  pray  you  (faid  he)  have  me 

*'  heartily  recommended  to  his  royal  majefty, and 

**  befeech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  re- 

"  membrance  all  matters  that  have  paffed  be- 

"  tween  us  from  the  beginning,  efpeciallywich 

''  regard  to  his  hufinefs  with   the  queen  3  and 

**  then  will  he  know  in  his  confcience,  whe- 

*'  ther  I  have  offended  him.     He  is  a  prince 

*'  of  a  moft  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely 

*' heart;    and,  rather   than  he  v,ill   mifs,  or 

**  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger 

*«  the  one   half  of  his  kingdom.     I   do  affure 

**  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him, 

*'  fometimes  three  hours  together,  to  perluade 

**  him  from  his   will  and  appetite,  but  could 

"  not  prevail.     Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  dili- 

**  gently  as  I  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would 

♦'  not  have  given  me  over  in  rny   grey  hairs  : 

"hut  this  is  the juft  reward  that  I  muft receive 

*'  for  my  indulgent  pains    and  fiudy,   not  re- 

**  garding  my  fervice  to  God,  but  only  to  my 

**  prince.    Therefore,  let  me  advife  you,  if  you 

'*  be  one  of  the  privy  council,  as  by  your  wi'T- 

**  dom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  ifito 

**  the  king's  head  ;  for  you  can  never  pdt  it 

"  out  again."     Adding,  after  a  very  fevere 

warning  againll  the  lutherans,    **  Mr.  King- 

"  flon,  farewell  ;  I  wifh  all  things  may  have 

"  good  fuccefs ;  my  time  draweth  en  fall." 

Having 
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Having  uttered  thefe  words,  his  fpeech  failed 
him,  and  he  died  about  eight  o'clock,  the 
guards  beinc"  called  in  to  fee  him  expire  ;  and 
thus  finidied  his  days  this  great  prelate  and 
llatcfman,  Nov.  22,  1650,  being  fixty  years 
of  age,  wanting  four  months.  After  his  death 
he  was  laid  in  an  oaken  coffin,  with  his  face 
uncovered,  th;.t  every  one  might  be  permitted 
to  view  him  ;  and  early  in  the  morning  on 
St.  Andrew's  day,  he  was  buried  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  abbey' chapels. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  ftrongly  made, 
tall,  big-boned,  snd  of  a  majeftic  prefence  ; 
his  face  was  rather  comely,  but  phyfiognomilb 
pretended  to  fay,  it  was  flamped  with  the  le- 
gible indications  of  pride.  His  charadler  has 
been  maliciouily  attacked  by  fome,  and  as 
weakly  defended  by  others  ;  yet  undoubtedly 
the  knov/n  violence  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which 
fome  of  his  favourite's  mcafures  have  under- 
gone :  and  wi.ea  we  confider,  that  the  fubfe- 
qucnt  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  \uis  much 
more  unfortunate  and  criminal,  than  that 
Vv'hich  was  direded  by  the  cardinal's  councils, 
we  {hall  be  inclined  to  fuipe(^l  thofe  hiilorians 
of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured  to  load 
his  memory  with  fuch  virulent  reproaches. 

K.  B. 
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The    life    of 

SIR    THOMAS     MORE. 


THOSE  authors,  who  are  fond  of  re- 
cording wonders,  tell  us,  that  the  birth 
of  this  great  man  was  preceded  by  feveral 
ibange  dreams,  which  his  mother  had  during 
her  pregnancy,  portending  his  future  fDrtiine; 
but  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  legends 
of  faperftition,  it  may  be  amrmed,  that  his 
childhood  afforded  the  moft  lively  hopes  of 
what  his  maturer  years  accomplifhed.  Of 
this  we  have  a  tellimony  in  the  behaviour  of 
cardinal  Moreton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  lord  chancellor  of  England  :  for  young 
Thomas  More  being,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  times,  put  into  his  family  for  educa- 
tion, his  grace  would  often  fay  to  the  nobility 
who  dined  with  him ;  **  This  boy,  who  waits 
•'  at  the  table,  whofoever  lives  to  fee  it,  will 
"  prove  a  furprizing  man."  But  not  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  trifles ;  according  to  the  1?ell 
accounts,  theobjed  of  our  prefent  enquiry  was 
born  Anno  Domini  1480,  in  Milk-flreet  in 
London,  his  father,  Sir  John  More,  being  then 
a  gentleman  of  eilabliihed  reputation  in  the 
law,  in  which  profefiion  he  afterwards  brought 
up  his  fon  ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  More, 
on  his  firft  entrance  on  bufinefs,  cut  a  very 
extraordinary  figure  at  the  bar,  though  taking 
an   early    diHaile    to    that    way    of  life,    he 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  retired  to  the  Charter- houfe;  where, 
giving  hinifelf  up  entirely  to  devotion,  he  re- 
piained  fecluded  fVcm  the  world  no  lefs  than 
four  years  :  and  it  was  probably  in  this  place 
he'contrafled  that  faperlHtious  attachment  to 
the  popiih  religion,  and  burning  zeal  againil 
hereticks,  which  was  afterwards  the  only  d-if- 
figurement  of  his  charadler. 

But  bir  Thcmas  More  was  at  length  tired  of 
being  fliut  up  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
and  all  fcience ;  he  therefore  liHened  to  the 
intreaties  of  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Colt  of  New- 
hall  in  Eifex,  and,  about  the  year  1500..  went 
to  live  at  his  houfe.  This  gentleman  had 
three  daughters,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  hisviiit, 
Mr.  More  took  a  liking  to  the  fecond  j  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  en  being  urged  by  the  fa- 
ther to  make  choice  of  one  of  them  for  a  wife, 
he  efpoufed  the  eldefr,  merely  for  being  fuch, 
that  it  might  be  no  vexation  or  difgrace  to  her 
to  be  paiTed  by.  Upon  his  marriage  with  this 
lady,  who  lived  with  him  about  feven  years, 
he  took  a  houfe  in  Bucklerfbury,  and  began 
once  again  to  practice  the  law.  But  what 
greatly  contributed  to  raiie  his  reputation  was 
this :  More  was  not  now  full  tvvo-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  being  eleded  a  burgefs  at  a 
very  critical  junfiuie,  when  Henry  Vlf.  called 
a  parliament  to  demand  a  fubfidy,  and  nine 
fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  his  elde-l  daugh- 
ter, h3  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  his  talents  in  the  houfe  :  for  the  ma- 
jority v/ere  againll  this  demand,  though 
many  oi'  the  members,   being   afraid    of  the 
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king's  difplearure,  made  no  oppofidon  :  upon 
which  our  young  lawyer  got  up,  and  argued 
with  iuch  ilrength  and  clearr.efs  againft  fo  ar- 
bitrary an  impofition,  that  his  majeily's  de- 
mand was,  in  the  end,  reje(£led.  Mr.  Tyler,  one 
of  the  privy  council,  who  was  prelent  when  the 
fpeech  was  made,  went  immediately  to  the 
king,  and  told  him,  that  a  beardlefs  boy  had 
dilappointed  all  his  purpole.  A  prince,  tyran- 
nical and  avaricious  like  Henry,  could  not  fail 
to  be  much  incenfed  ;  and  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  he  iliould  be  determined  to  bereveno-- 
ed  on  the  perfon  who  had  prefumed  to  oppofe 
the  favourite  meafure  of  his  reign  (that  of  get- 
ing  money ;)  however,  as  our  patriot  had 
nothing,  he  could  lofe  nothing  :  the  king  was 
obliged  to  pretend  a  quarrel  therefore,  without 
any  caufe,  againft  Sir  John  More,  his  fluher, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  imprilbned  in  the 
Tower,  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  an  hundred 
pounds.  Nor  did  Mr.  More  come  off  fo  clear- 
ly, but  he  was  obliged  to  forego  his  practice, 
and  live  in  priv^ate,  till  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
relieved  him  from  the  danger  his  refentment 
threatened. 

This  retirement,  however,  v/is  of  no  real 
difadvantage  to  him,  as  he  employed  his  time 
in  improving  himfelf  in  hiitory,  mathematics, 
and  the  belie  lettres ;  fo  that  v/hen  he  im- 
merged  again  from  obfcurity,  he  iTione  with 
double  luftre;  and,  with  a  place  v/hich  was 
given  him  in  the  city,  and  his  pra-ftice,  he 
gained,    without    any  Icraple    of  confcience, 

above 
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above  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  for 
that  time  was  prodigious.  Indeed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  pleader  was  become  fo  extremely 
high,  that  before  his  employment  by  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  twice  appointed  ambaffador, 
by  the  confent  of  Henry  VIII.  on  fome  caufes 
cf  confequence,  between  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants, and  thofe  of  the  Steel-yard,  and  then 
cardinal  Wolfey  was  very  folicitous,  by  the 
king's  order,  to  engage  More  in  his  majefly's 
fervice  :  but  he  was  (o  averfe  to  change  the 
condition  of  an  independent  man,  for  that  of 
a  courtier,  that  theminiller  could  not  prevail, 
and  the  king,  for  the  prefent,  was  pleafed  to 
a'drnit  of  his  excufes.  It  happened,  however, 
feme  time  after,  that  a  great  fhip  of  the  pope's 
arriving  at  Southampton,  the  king  claimed  it 
as  a  forfeiture,  upon  which  the  legate  de- 
ftianded  a  tryal,  with  council  for  his  holinefs, 
learned  in  the  lav/s  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as 
his  majefiy  was  himfelf  a  great  civilian,  he 
alfo  defired  it  m^ight  be  heard  in  feme  pub- 
lic place  in  the  royal  prefence.  Henry  acceded 
to  ajl  this,  and  Mr  More  v/as  chofen  council 
on  the  /ide  of  the  pope,  whofe  caufc  he 
pleaded  with  fo  much  learning  and  fuccefs, 
that  the  forfeiture  which  the  crown  claimed, 
was  immediately  reil;ored,  and  the  conduft  of 
the  lawyer,  univerfally  admired  and  applauded. 
Indeed  it  brought  fo  great  an  addition  to  his 
fame,  that  the  king  would  no  longer  be  in- 
duced by  any  intreaty,  to  difpenle  v^'ith  his 
fervice,  and  having  no  better  plage  at  that 

time 
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time  vacant,  he  made  him  mafter  of  the  re- 
quefts,  in  a  month  after  knighted  him ; 
appointed  him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and 
admitted  him  into  the  greatelt  familiarity  with 
himfelf. 

It  was  a  cuftom  with  his  majefly,  fays  the 
author  of  the  Britifli  Antiquities,  after  he  had 
performed  his  devotions  upon  holidays,  to  fend 
for  Sir  Thomas  More  into  his  dofet,  and  there 
confer  with  him  about  aftronomy,  geometry, 
divinity,  and  other  parts  of  learning,  as  well 
as  affairs  of  flate.  Upon  other  occafions  the 
king  would  carry  him  in  the  night  upon  his 
leads,  at  the  top  of  the  houfe,  to  be  inltrufted 
in  the  variety,  coairfe,  and  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  But  this  was  not  the  only  ufe 
the  king  made  of  his  new  fervant.  He  foon 
found,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  chearful  difpo- 
fition,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  h«- 
mour :  and  therefore  his  majefly,  when  the 
council  had  fupped,  and  fometimes  when  they 
were  at  fupper,  would  order  him  to  be  fent 
for,  to  make  him  and  the  queen  merry.  When 
Sir  Thomas  perceived  that  they  were  fo  much 
entertained  with  his  converfation,  that  he  could 
not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  fpend  an 
evening  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
ioved,  nor  be  abfent  from  court  two  days 
together,  without  being  fent  for  by  the  king, 
he  grew  very  uneafy  at  this  reftraint  of  his  li- 
berty ;  and  fo  beginning,  by  little  and  little, 
to  difufe  himfelf  from  his  former  mirth,  and 
Somewhat  to  dilTemble  his  natural  umper,  he 
Vol.  J,  G  was 
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was  not  fo  ordinarily  called  for  upon  thefe  oc- 
calions  of  merriment.  The  treafurer  of  the 
exchequer  dying  about  this  time,  in  the  year 
1520,  the  king,  of  his  own  motion,  without 
any  folicitation,  conferred  this  office  on  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  and  within  three  years  after, 
a  parliament  being  fummoned,  in  order  to  raife 
money  for  a  war  with  France,  he  was  ele£led 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

It  was  in  this  parliament  that  cardinal  Wolfey 
■was  m.uch  offended  with  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  becaufe  nothing  was  faid  or 
done  there,butim.mediatelyitwas  blown  abroad. 
He  faid,  in  every  alehoufe:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  members  had  an  undoubted  right,  as  they 
thought,  to  repeat  to  their  friends  without 
doors  what  had  paffed  within.  It  happened, 
however,  that  a  confiderable  fubfidy  having 
been  demanded  by  the  king,  which  Wolfey 
apprehended  would  meet  with  great  oppofition 
in  the  lower  houfe,  he  was  determined  to  be 
prefent  when  the  motion  fhould  be  made,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  rejefted.  The  houfe 
being  apprized  of  his  relolution,  it  was  a  great 
while  under  debate.  Whether  it  was  beft  to  re  • 
ceive  him  with  a  few  of  his  lords  only,  of  with 
his  whole  train.  The  major  part  of  the  houfe 
inclined  to  the  firfl :  upon  which  the  fpeaker 
got  up,  and  faid,  '*  Gentlemen,  forafmuch  as 
my  lord  cardinal  hath,  not  long  fmce,  laid  to 
our  charge,  the  lightnefs  of  our  tongues,  it  fhall 
not,  in  my  judgment,  be  amifs  to  receive  him 
with  all  his  people  3  that  fo,  if  he  blame  us 

hereafter 
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hereafter  for  things  fpoken  out  of  the  houfe* 
we  may  lay  it  upon  thofe  that  his  grace  Ihal^ 
bring  with  him."  The  humour  of  the  fpeak"" 
er's  motion  being  approved,  the  cardinal  wa* 
received  accordingly.  But  having  ihewn,  i'l 
a  folemn  fpeech,  how  neceffary  it  was  for  the 
king's  affairs,  that  the  fubfidies  moved  for 
fliould  be  granted,  and  finding  that  no  mem- 
ber made  any  anf^ver,  nor  ihewed  the  leaft  in- 
clination to  comply  with  what  he  aflied,  he 
quite  loll  his  temper;  r.nd  with  great  indigna- 
tion faid,  "  Gentlemen,  unlefs  it  be  the  man- 
ner of  your  houie,  to  exprefs  your  minds  iii 
fuch  cafes  by  your  fpeaker,  here  is,  v>/ithout 
doubt,  a  furprizing  obftinate  lilence."  He  then 
required  the  fpeaker  to  give  him  an  anfwer  to 
the  demand  which  he  h?x\  made  in  the  king's 
r.ame.  Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  having,  with 
great  reverence,  fallen  on  his  knees,  excufed 
their  filence,  as  being  abafhed  at  the  prefence 
cf  fo  exalted  a  perfonage.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  iliew,  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
aritient  liberty  of  the  houfe,  to  make  an  anfv/er 
to  his  majelly's  meffages  by  any  other  perfon, 
how  great  foever,  than  fome  of  tkeir  own  mem- 
bers;  and  in  the  concluficn,  he  told  his  emi- 
nence. That  though,  as  fpeaker,  he  was  the 
voice  of  the  commons ;  yet  except  every  one 
of  them  could  put  their  feveral  judgments  in 
his  head,  he  alone,  in  fo  weighty  a  matter, 
was  nor  able  to  make  a  fufiicient  anfiver."  The 
cardinal  taking  offence  at  the  fpeaker  for  this 
evafive  reply,  fuddenly  rofe  up  and  departed: 
G  z  perhaps 
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perhaps  hisdifpleafure  was  greater,  becaufe  h> 
knew  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  feconded  the 
motion  when  it  was  firfl:  made:  but  though 
that  fpirited  patriot  thought  the  fubfidy  abio- 
]utely  necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he 
had  a  mind  to  diflinguiih  between  the  reafon- 
able  demands  of  the  king,  and  infolence  of 
his  minifter;  and  therefore  played  off  thiar 
farce  againft  him. 

In  confequence  of  this,  however,  being  a 
few  days  after  in  Wolfey's  gallery  at  Whitehall, 
his  eininence  complained  vehemently  of  the 
ill  treatment  he  gave  him  ;  and  reproaching 
him  for  his  ingratitude,  faid,  "  Would  to  God 
you  had  been  at  Rome  when  I  made  you 
ipeaker.*^  To  which  Sir  Thomas  replied  "  Your 
grace  not  offended,  fo  would  I  too."  And 
then,  to  divert  him  from  his  ill  humour,  he 
began  to  commend  the  cardinal's  gallery,  and 
faid,  that  he  liked  it  better  than  his  other  at 
Hampton-court:  but  though  he  thus  put  an 
«nd  to  his  reproaches,  he  did  not  cool  his  re- 
sentment :  for  afterwards,  when  the  parliament 
brok<;  up,  Wolfey  perfuaded  the  king  to  name 
him  ambafladcr  into  Spain,  purely  with  a  view 
of  doing  him  a  difcourtefy,  by  fending  him 
into  a  country  which  he  knew  would  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  him :  however,  when  his  majefly 
mentioned  to  Sir  Thomas  the  employment  he 
defigned  him,  the  knight  took  the  liberty  to 
remonflrate  fo  flrongly,  jet  fo  modeilly  againft 
"it,  that  with  a  candour  and  condefcenfion  not 
ufual  to  him,  Henry  was  pleafed  to  admit  of 
kis  arguments  i  aiTuring  him  withal,  that  his 

meaning 
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meaning  was  not  to  hurt,  but  do  him  good  ; 
and  therefore  he  v/ould  think  of  fome  other 
perfon  for  the  ambaily,  and  employ  him  ano- 
ther way.  Accordingly  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
R.  Wingfield,  in  the  year  1528,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancailer,  aid  at  the  fame  time  admitted 
into  fuch  an  high  degree  of  favour  with  the 
king,  that  his  majefty  would  fometimes  come, 
without  giving  him  any  notice,  to  his  houfe  at 
Chelfea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  converfation 
upon  common  affairs. 

He  one  day  made  Sir  Thomas  an  unexpeiSl- 
ed  vifitof  this  fort  to  dinner,  and  having  walk- 
ed with  him  afterwards  in  his  garden  for  an 
hour,  with  his  arm  about  his  neck,  it  was  fucli 
a  demonftration  of  kindnefs  and  familiarity, 
that  the  king  being  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  one  of 
Sir  Thomas's  fons  in  law,  could  not  help  ob- 
ferving  to  him,  "  How  happy  he  muft  be,  to 
have  his  prince  diftinguiih  him  in  fo  particular  a 
manner."  To  which  Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  I 
thank  our  lord,  foo  Roper,  1  find  his  grace  to 
be  my  very  good  mafter  indeed,  and  I  believe 
that  he  does  as  much  favour  me  at  prefent  as 
any  fubje^^tvrthin  this  realm  ;  but  yet  I  may 
tell  thee,  fon,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be  proud  of 
it ;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  caftle  in 
France  (with  vvhich  kingdom  Henry  was  then 
at  war)  it  would  not  fail  to  be  ilruck  off  my 
llioulders." 

Ic  was  obferved  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 

the  ignorant  and  the  proud,  even  in  the  highefl 
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ftation,  were  thofe  people  whom  he  refped- 
ed  the  leafl;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
a  patron  and  a  friend  to  every  man  of  letters, 
and  held  almoft  a  continual  correfpondence 
with  all  the  literati  in  Europe,  Among  foreign- 
ers, Erafmus  appears  to  have  had  the  greatell 
Ihare  in  his  love  and  confidence ;  and  after  a 
feries  of  mutual  letters,  exprefling  their  efteem 
for  each  other ;  that  witty  divine  made  a  voyage 
to  England,  on  purpofe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
converfation. 

There  is  a  flory  told  of  their  firft  coming 
together,  which  would  hardly  deferve  to  be 
recorded,  if  it  did  not  relate  to  two  fuch  emi- 
nent men  :  the  perfon  who  conduced  Erafmus 
to  London,  it  feems,  had  fo  contrived,  that 
Sir  Thomas  and  he  fnould  meet,  without  know- 
ing it,  at  the  lord  mayor's  table,  in  thpfe  days 
open  at  all  times  to  men  of  parts  and  know- 
lege.  Now  a  difpute  arifing  at  dinner,  Eraf- 
mus, in  order  to  difplay  his  learning,  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  wrong  fide  of  the  quefti- 
on;  but  he  was  fo  fharply  oppofed  by  Sir 
Thomas,  that,  finding  he  had  to  do  with  an 
abler  man  than  he  ever  before  met  with,  he 
faid,  in  Latin,  with  fome  vehemence,  **  You. 
are  either  More,  or  nobody."  To  which  Sir 
Thomas  replied,  in  the  fame  language,  with 
great  vivacity,  *'  You  are  either  Erafmus,  or 
the  devil.  "  Upon  this  ecclairciffement,  the 
friends  immediately  embraced;  and  afterwards, 
thro*  the  means  of  Sir  Thomas,  Erafmus  was 
muchcarcfled  by  the  greateft  men  in  the  nation. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  fervnncs 
and  favourites  Henry  the. Eighth  had,  he  ne- 
ver treated  any  with  fo  much  Lcndernefa  and 
good  humour,  as  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
anfwer  which  he  made  the  king  on  his  majef- 
ty's  defiring  his  judgment  with  regard  to  his 
marriage  with  queen  Catherine,  is  well  known. 
Clark  and  Dunftal,  bifhops  of  Bath  and  Dur- 
bam,"*with  others  of  the  privy  council,  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  confult  with  him.  **  To  be 
plain  with  your  grace,  faid  Sir  Thon.as, 
neither  my  lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  ]wrd  of 
Bath,  nor  myfelf,  nor  any  of  your  privy  c.  ua* 
oil,  being  all  your  fervants,  and  greai'y  in- 
debted to  your  goodnefs,  are  in  my  judg- 
ment proper  counfellors  for  your  grace  .pon 
this  point,  but,  if  you  pleafe  to  underftand  the 
very  truth,  you  may  have  fuch  counleliors 
who  neither  for  refped  of  their  o  .  n  s .  orldly  pro- 
fit, nor  for  fear  of  your  princely  authority,  will 
deceive  you,"  and  then  he  named  Jerome,  Au- 
I^in,  and  feveral  other  ancient  fathers,  pro- 
ducing the  opinionts  he  had  collecled  out  of 
them.  But  thefe  not  ccnfpiring  with  the 
king's  defires,  it  is  expreiTing  it  foftiy  to  fay, 
that  he  did  not  very  well  approve  of  what 
had  pafled  :  Sir  Thomas  however,  ufed  fuc]i 
difcretion  in  his  converfation  with  his  majefty 
afterwards  on  this  fubjeft,  that,  felf  willed  as 
Henry  was,  he  did  not  tnke  it  ill  of  him, 
and  foon  after.  Intending  to  piroceed  no  farther 
in  his  divorce,  he  appointed  Sir  Thomas  as 
one  of  an  embaify   to   Cambray,  in  order  to 

nego- 
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negociate  a  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
France,  in  which  he  procured  fo  much  greater 
advantages  to  the  kingdom  than  were  thought 
poflible,  that,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  his  ma- 
jefty  afterwards  gave  him  tlie  great  feal,  and 
made  him  lord  chancellor,  in  the  room  of  car  • 
dinal  Wolfey.  Upon  his  entrance  into  this 
office  a  furprizing  change  u'as  feen  by  every 
body  ;  for,  notwithflanding  Wolfey's  great 
abilities,  and  difintereflcdnefs  as  a  chancellor, 
yet,  fuch  was  his  pride,  that  he  would  fcarceiy 
look  on  any  of  the  common  rank,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  be  admitted  into  his  prellnce  only, 
without  bribirg  his  officers  ;  wherras  a  man 
now  prefided  in  the  court  of  chancery,  who, 
the  meaner  his  fuitors  were,  the  more  atten- 
tively would  he  hear  the  bufinefs,  and  the 
more  readily  difpatch  it.  It  is  faid  that  one 
of  his  fon's-in-law,  Mr.  Dauncy,  foind  fault 
with  him  once,  between  jeil  and  earned,  for 
this  extraordinary  condefcenfion,  adding  **  you 
**  are  Co  ready  to  hear  every  man,  poor  as 
**  well  as  rich,  that  there  is  no  getting 
"*  any  thing  under  you  ;  v>/hereas,  v^'ere  you 
**  otherwife,  fome  for  friend  (hip,  fome  for 
*'  kindred,  and  fome  for  profit,  would  gladly 
**  have  my  intereil  to  b:ing  them  to  you,  I 
**  know  I  Hiould  do  them  wrong  if  I  took  any 
**  thing  from  them,  becau.'e  they  mir^ht  as  rea- 
"  dily  prefer  their  fuits  to  you  themfelves  ;  but 
•*  this,  tho'  i  think  it  very  commendable  in 
**  you,  yet  to  me  v/ho  am  your  fon,  1  find  it 
**  not  profitable." ' '  You  fay  well  fon,"  cry'd  the 

chan- 
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chancellor,  **  I  am  glad  you  are  of  a  confcience 
fo  fcrupalous,  but  there  are  many  other  ways 
that  I  may  do  good  to  yourfelf,  and  pleafure 
your  friends,  and  this  be  afTure-d  of,  upon  my 
faith,  that  if  the  parties  will  c.ul  for  jutiice  at 
my  hands,  then,  though  it  were  my  father, 
whom  I  love  fo  dearly,  ftood  on  one  fide,  and 
the  devil,  whom  1  hate  fo  extremely,  flood  on 
the  other,  his  caufe  being  good,  the  devil 
fhould  have  it."  But  as  an  indubitable  proof 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  would  not  deviate  from 
jaflice  in  the  fmallell  matter,  for  any  confi dera- 
tion, the  reader  may  take  the  following  in- 
ftance.  Another  of  his  fon's-in-law,  Mr.  He- 
ron, having  a  caufe  depending,  was  advifed 
to  put  it  into  arbitration,  but  he,  prefuming 
on  his  father's  favour,  and  not  agreeing  to 
this  propofal,  the  chancellor,  upon  hearing  the 
caufe,  made  a  decree  diredly  againil  him  :  no 
fupoena  was  ifiued,  no  order  granted,  but  what 
he  faw,  and  having  preiided  in  the  court  of 
chancery  about  two  years,  fuch  was  his  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs,  that  on  a  caufe  being  iinifli- 
ed,  and  is  calling  for  the  next  that  was  to  be 
heard,  he  was  anfwered,  there  was  not  one 
caufe  more  dependiiig  ;  which  he  ordered  im* 
mediately  to  be  fet  down  on  record. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancel- 
lor, his  father,  Sir  John,  was  one  of  the  cldeft 
judges  in  the  King's-Bench,  and  it  was  a  very 
unufual  fight  in  Weftminikr-Hall,  to  fee  two 
fuch  great  feats  filled  by  a  father  and  fon  at 
the  fame  time.  There  was  another  fight,  hov/- 
cver.  Hill  more  farprifing,  for,  if  the  court 
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of  King's -Bench  vvas  fitting,  when  the  chan- 
cellor came  into  the  Hall,  he  went  firil  into 
that  couit,  and  there  kneeling  down,  in  the 
fight  of  every  body,  afked  his  father's  bleffing  : 
and  when  they  happened  to  meet  together  at 
the  readings  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  always  of- 
feied  the  precedence  to  his  father,  though,  on 
account  of  his  fon's  high  dignity,  Sir  John  as 
ccnllantly  waved  it. 

Though  living,  as  we  find,  much  at  court 
a  chearful  man,  and  a  man  of  bufinefs,  yet 
it  appears  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  dif- 
ferent ferfe  of  religion  upon  his  mind,  from 
what  courtiers  and  men  of  bufmefs  generally 
have  ;  we  are  told,  in  particular,  that  it  was 
his  conftant  cuilom,  befides  his  private  prayers, 
to  read  the  pfalms  and  litany  wirh  his  wife  and 
children ;  in  a  morning,  and  every  night, 
to  go  with  his  whole  family  into  the  cha- 
pel, and  there  devoutly  read  the  pfalms  and 
colledls  v/ith  them.  But  becaufe  he  chofe 
fometimes  to  retire,  even  from  his  family, 
and  fequefterhinifelf  from  the  world,  he  built 
at  fome  diltance  from  his  manfion  houfe,  a 
galle;y,  library,  and  chapel,  where  as  on  other 
oays  he  fpent  fome  time  in  fludy  and  devo- 
tion, fo  on  Fridays  he  continued  the  whole 
day,  employing  it  in  (uch  exercifes  as  he 
thought  might  beft  improve  his  mind  in  reli- 
gious matters.  The  great  offices  which  he 
held,  and  which  he  always  executed  with  a 
fplendor  fuitable  to  their  dignity,  obliged  him 
to  keep  many  fervaut? ;  but  he  never  fuffered 
any  of  them  to  be  idle,  that  they  migiit  not 

acquire 
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acquire  a  habit  of  floth,  and  to  keep  tliem 
from  gaming,  and  other  proHigate  courfes, 
of  which  idlenefs  is  the  foarce;  yet  let  not 
the  reader  imagine  from  hence  that  he  was  a 
four  and  fplenetic  philofopher  ;  on  the  contray 
he  was  the  fartheft  from  it  in  the  world,  and 
when  he  unbended  himielf  from  ftudy,  as  full 
of  pleafantry  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  had 
alfo  his  hours  of  relaxation,  which  were  filled 
with  mulic,  and  fuch  other  ferene  amufements  ; 
but  while  at  meals,  he  always  kept  a  perfon  to 
read,  in  order  to  prevent  any  improper  conver- 
fation  before  his  de-mellics,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  entertainment,  he  generally  afeed  thofe 
who  fat  with  him  how  they  underitood  fuch 
and  fuch  paffagcs  of  the  author,  that  had  been 
read  out  of,  from  thence  taking  occafion  to 
improve  and  divert  the  company. 

But  havingproceeded  thus  far  in  apanegyrick, 
which  truth,  which  juilice  demanded  of  us  : 
we  muft  njw,  acluared  by  the  fame  princi- 
ples, take  the  other  fide  of  the  qucfdon,  and 
confefs,  that,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  aaorned 
with  the  gentlefl:  manners,  and  liie  purell  in- 
tegrity, lie  carried  hi-;  averlicn  a^ainic  hetero- 
doxy to  fuch  a  height,  as  eve.  did  great  dL^o- 
nour  to  his  humanity.  Of  this  we  hr.ve  a 
fhocking  example,  iii  the  cafe  of  an  unhappy 
gentleman,  named  James  B?.inham,  who,  be- 
ing accufed  of  favouring  thj  fed  of  reformers, 
was  brought  to  the  chanc  lor's  houfe;  and  re- 
fufmg  to  difcover  wnat  heretics  he  knew  of. 
More  ordered  hirn  to  be  whipped  in  his  pre- 
lence,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  the  Tower, 

where 
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where  he  himfejf,  fach  is  the  horrid  efFeds  of 
religious  fury,  put  him  to  the  torture  : 

But  it  was  not  this  way  alone  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  defended  the  caufe  of  the 
Romifh  faith,  he  alfo  writ  feveral  virulent 
books,  in  oppouLion  to  the  broachers  of 
the  new  opinion,  which  a6l  of  zeal  was  fo 
acceptable  to  the  Englifh  clergy,  that,  being 
afiembled  in  full  convocation,  they  unani- 
moufly  agreed  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  four 
or  five  thoufand  pounds  (eq.ial  to  th'rty  at 
this  day)  as  a  recomper.ce  for  his  holy  labours ; 
and  the  fame  being  raifed  by  a  general  con- 
tribution among  them,  three  biihops  were  de- 
puted to  wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  body,  to  tender  their  warmeft  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  fervice  he  had  done  the 
church ;  and  to  intrea:  his  acceptance  of  the 
teftimony  {lie  offered  of  her  gratitude.  But 
what  was  the  anfwer  of  this  great  man  to 
thefe  reverend  fathers  ;  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  his  own. 
•*  It  is  no  frr.all  comfort  to  me"  faid  he, ''  that 
**  fuch  wife  and  learned  men  fo  well  ac- 
**  cepted  of  my  works,  but  I  never  will  re- 
**  ceive  any  reward  for  them,  but  at  the  hand 
**  of  God  :'*  and  when  the  bifhops,  on  finding 
he  would  not  by  any  means  touch  the  money, 
defired  leave  to  prefent  it  to  his  family, 
*'  Not  fo,  indeed,  my^lords,  replied  he  :"  I^had 
rather  fee  it  all  call  into  the  Thames,  than 
that  I,  or  any  of  mine,  fliould  have  a  pen- 
ny of  it:  for  though  your  loidfliips  oifer  is 
very  friendly   and  honourable  to  me,  yet,  I 
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fet  fo  much  by  my  pleafure,  and  (6  little  hj 
my  profit,  that,  in  good  faith,  I  would  not,  for 
a  much  larger  fum,  have  loll  the  reft  of  fo 
many  nights,  as  was  fpent  upon  thefe  writings : 
and  yet  I  wiih,  for  all  that,  upon  condition, 
that  all  herefies  were  fuppreffed,  that  all  my 
books  were  burnt,  and  my  labour  entirely 
loft."  The  prelates  then  faw  it  was  in  vain  to 
urge  him  any  farther,  fo  with  much  reluctance 
they  carried  the  gold  back,  and  reftored  to 
their  much  aftonifhed  brethren,  the  fum  every 
idividual  had  contributed. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  many  hiftorians,  that 
Henry  gave  the  great  feal  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  purely  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
opinion  of  fo  eminent  a  man  in  piety  and 
learning,  in  favour  of  his  divorce  from  queen 
Catharine,  for  he  thought,  after  beftowing  on 
him  fuch  a  poft.  Sir  Thomas  could  not,  with 
decency,  relufe  it :  bat  if  thefe  were  really  the 
king's  fentiments,  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
perfonhehad  to  deal  with,  and  in  theend  found 
himfelf  miitaken  :  Sir  Thomas  always  vowed 
that  he  thought  the  marriage  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  fmce  it  had  once  received  the 
fandion  of  the  apoftolic  council  j  for,  the' 
he  flood  the  foremoft  among  thofe  who  were 
for  aboliftiing  the  illegal  jurifdiclion  which 
the  popes  exercifed  in  England,  he  was  far 
from  wilhing  a  total  rupture  with  the  fee  of 
Rome,  which  he  plainly  perceived  was  una- 
voidable, according  to  the  meafures  king  Henry 
was  then  purfuing  :  all  thefe  things  confidered ! 
therefore,   and  knowing  he  muff  be    engaged 

Vol.  I.  H  i« 
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in  them,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of 
his  cilice,  by  which  means  he  mull  either 
offend  his  confcience,  or  difoblige  the  king  ; 
from  the  time  matters  began  to  grow  to  ex- 
tremity, he  never  ceafed  Ibliiciting  his  great 
and  intimate  friend  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
intercede  with  his  majelly,  that  he  might  de- 
liver up  the  feal,  for  which,  through  many 
infirmities  of  body,  he  faid  he  was  no  longer 
iit ;  and  being  prefled  fo  often  by  him  to  this 
purpofe,  the  duke  at  length  applied  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  permiiTion  that  the  chan- 
cellor might  refign.  But  when  he  wait- 
ed on  Henry  for  that  purpofe,  the  monarch, 
notwithilanding  what  he  called  Sir  Thomas's 
obllinacy  with  regard  to  his  great  affair,  ex- 
preffed  much  unv.iijingnefs  to  part  with  fo 
lifeful  a  fervant,  and  giving  him  many  thanks 
and  commendations,  for  his  excellent  execu- 
tion of  a  moil  important  truil,  affured  him, 
that,  in  any  requelt  he  ihouid  have  occafion 
to  make,  which  concerned  either  his  intereil 
or  his  honour,  "he  fhouid  always  find  the 
crown  ready  to  affilt  him.  How  well  this  pro- 
jnife  was  fulfilled  the  fequel  will  fhew. 

To  the  king's  eternal  infamy,  as  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  iuliained  the  office  of  lord  high 
chancellor,  for  above  two  years  and  a  half, 
with  the  utmcft  wifdom  and  integrity,  fo  he 
retired  from  it  with  an  unparaielied  greatnefs 
of  mind  ;  not  being  able  to  defray  the  necef- 
fary  expences  of  his  privcUe  family,  when  he 
had  divefted  himfeif  of  that  employment. 
About  the   time  of  his  rengnation,  died  in  a 
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very  advanced  age,  his  father,  Sir  John  More, 
U'hom  he  often  vifited  and  comforted  in  his 
ilinefs,  and  to  whom  he  expreifed  the  moil 
filial  afte'flion  in  his  laft  moments,  this  was 
an  event  however,  which  brought  him  a  very 
inconfiderable  increafeof  fortune,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  his  father's  eilate  was  fettied 
upon  his  fecond  wife,  who  out-lived  Sir  Tho- 
mas many  years.  V/hen  he  had  delivered  up 
the  great  feal  therefore,  he  wrote  an  apology 
for  himfclf,  in  which  lie  declared  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  all  the  revenues  and  penfions  he 
had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own  pur- 
chafe,  except  the  manors  given  him  by  the 
king,  which  from  a  king  to  fuch  a  fubjeci, 
are  not  worth  naming,  did  not  amount  to  the 
value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Strange  indeed 
it  will  appear  in  this  age,  that  a  privy  coun- 
cellor,  who  had  filled  fo  many  great  ofSces 
for  above  twenty  years,  and  had  been  all  his 
life  a  frugal  man,  fhould  not  have  been  able 
to  purchafe  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
But  fuch  was  this  excellent  man's  charity, 
and  fuch  his  contempt  of  money,  that  in  all 
that  time,  he  never  hoarded  a  fixpcnce. 

The  day  after  he  quitted  the  chanceilorlhip, 
which  his  own  family  knew  notriing  of,  he  went 
as  ufual  to  Cheifea  church,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  after  mafs  was  over  (it  being 
cuilomary  for  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to 
his  lady,  to  tell  her  the  chancellor  was  gone 
our  of  church)  he  went  himfelf.  to  the  pew 
door,  and  m.akiqg  her  a  low  bow,  faid, 
Hz  *'  madam. 
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**  madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'*  But  fhe  know- 
ing his  humour,  took  very  little  notice  of 
this  :  however,  as  they  were  walking  home, 
he  told  her  how  mattters  really  flood,  and 
flie,  finding  he  was  in  earneft,  and  being  a 
worldly-minded  woman,  cry'd  in  her  accuf- 
tomed  manner,  "  Tilly. vally,  what  will  you  do 
Mr.  More  ?  Will  you  Tit  and  makecoflings 
in  the  coals  ?  What  is  it  not  better  to  rule 
than  to  be  ruled  r"  but  to  divert  the  ill  hu- 
mour which  he  favv  Ihe  was  in,  he  began  to 
fmd  fault  with  her  drcfs,  which  ihe  chiding 
her  daughters  for  not  feeing,  and  they  affirm- 
ing there  was  no  fault  to  be  found,  he  replied 
with  great  mirih,  •*  Don't  you  perceive  that 
your  mother's  nofe  is  fomewhat  awry?"'  upon 
which,  (lie  went  from  him  in  a  palTion  ;  perhar* 
this  may  feem  a  trifling  (lory  in  the  life  of  fo 
great  a  man,  but  the  reader  is  to  remember 
that  the  charaders  of  men  are  bell  learned 
from  trifles. 

The  firll  thing  he  fet  about  after  the  furren- 
der  of  his  ofiice,  v/as  to  provide  places  for  all 
his  gentlemen  and  fervants  among  the  nobili- 
ty and  biihops,  that  they  might  not  be  fuffer- 
crs  by  him.  This  being  done  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion,  he  next,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear 
their  expences  as  he  ufed  to  do,  difpofed  of 
his  children  in  their  own  houfes,  leflening  his 
family  by  degrees,  till  he  could  get  it  within 
the  bounds  of  hisfroall  income,  fmall  indeed! 
making,  at  the  utmofl:,  but  a  little  above  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Nor  had  he,  when 
he  retired  from   bufmefs,  after  his  debts  were 

paid. 
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paid,  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  filver 
upon  earth,  his  chain  and  a  tew  rings  ex- 
cepted. 

The  prepolleflion  which  fir  Thomas  had, 
for  a  long  time,  entertained  of  the  tate  that  at 
lall  befel  him,  is  very  extraordinary:  and  indeed, 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  cruel,  inconilant 
temper  of  the  king,  this  is  faid  to  have  been 
fo  firong,  that  he  frequently  foretoki  what 
would  happen  to  his  wife  and  children  :  nay, 
he  once  hired  a  purfuivant  to  come  fuddeniy 
to  his  houfe,  whilil  he  was  at  dinner,  aad 
knocking  haiiily  at  the  door,  fummon  him  to 
appear  before  the  council  the  next  day,  \Vkich 
he  did  in  order  to  arm  his  family  againil  the 
calamities  which  he  found  approaching.  But 
his  firll  troubles  began  on  account  of  a  female 
impoilor,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent. 

This  woman  affirmed,  that  me  had  revela- 
tions from  God,  to  give  the  king  warning  of 
his  wicked  life,  and  the  abufe  of  the  authority 
committed  to  him.  In  a  journey  to  the  nuns 
of  Sion,  file  called  on  fir  Thomas  More,  and 
declaring  her  pretended  revelations  to  him,  he 
w-as  brought  in,  by  the  king's  direftion,  as  an 
accomplice  with  her.  He  juftified  himfelf, 
however,  as  to  all  the  intercourfe  he  had  with 
her,  in  feveral  letters  to  fecretary  Croniv.eil» 
in  which  he  faid,  he  v/as  convinced  (he  was  the 
moll  faife  diifembling  hypocrite  that  had  ever 
been  known.  But  this  availed  him  nothing, 
the  king  being  highly  inccnled  againft  him  for 
not  approving  the  divorce,  and  his  fecond 
H  3  marriage  J 
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marriage  ;  and  when  fir  Thomas  defired  to  he 
admitted  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  make 
his  own  defence  againft  the  bill,  his  majefty 
would  not  confent  to  it,  but  affigned  a  com- 
mittee of  council  to  hear  him.  However,  the 
chief  point  intended  was  to  prevail  on  him,  by 
fair  words  or  threatnings,  to  give  a  public  af- 
fent  to  the  king's  meafure  ;  to  which  purpofe 
the  lord  chancellor  Audley  made  a  great  parade 
of  his  majefty's  extraordinary  love  and  favour 
to  fir  Thomas  :  but  the  worthy  knight,  not  to 
be  fhaken,  after  affuring  the  committee  of  the 
juil:  fenfe  he  had  of  the  king's  goodnefs  to  him, 
told  them,  *'  That  he  had  hoped  he  fhould  never 
have  heard  any  more  of  that  bufinefs,  fmce  he 
had,  from  the  beginning,  informed  his  majefty 
of  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  it,  and  the 
king  accepted  them  not  ungracioufly  withal, 
promifing,  that  he  fhould  rever  be  molefted 
farther  about  it.  But,  however,  he  had  found 
nothing,  fmce  the  firft  agitation  of  the  matter, 
to  perfuade  him  to  change  his  mind  ;  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure."  Then  the  lords  proceeded  to  threaten 
him,  telling  him  it  was  his  majefty's  com- 
mands they  fhould  inform  him,  be  was  the 
moft  ungrateful  and  traiterous  fubjedl  in  the 
world;  adding,  that  he  had  been  the  means 
of  his  majefty's  publifhing  a  book,  in  which 
he  had  put  a  fvvord  in  the  pope's  hand  to  fight 
againft  himfelf  This  was  Henry's  famous 
book  againft  Luther  ;  but  fir  Thomas  clearing 
himfelf  ®f  this  charge  alfo,  and  protefting  he 
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had  always  found  fault  with  thofe  parts  of 
the  book,  which  were  calculated  to  raife 
the  power  of  the  pope,  and  that  he  haJ 
objected  againfl  them  to  his  majefty.  The 
lords,  not  being  abie  to  make  any  reply 
to  his  vindication,  broke  up  the  committee; 
and  Mr.  Roper,  feeing  fir  Thomas  extremely 
chearful  at  his  return,  a&ed  him  if  his  name 
was  ilruck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  that  he 
was  in  fuch  good  fpirits.  **  I  have  forgotten 
*'  that,  faid  the  knight  ;  but,  if  you  would 
**  know  the  reafon  of  my  mirth,  it  is,  that  I 
"  have  given  the  devil  a  foul  fall  to-day  ;  and 
*'  gone  fo  far  with  thofe  lords,  that,  without 
*'  great  fhame  indeed,  I  can  never  go  back.'* 

As  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fecretary  Crom« 
well,  had  a  high  elleem  for  fir  Thomas,  they 
ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  t.;  difiuade  the  king  from 
proceeding  on  the  bill  of  attainder  ;  affuring 
him,  that  they  found  the  upper  houfe  were  fully 
determined  to  hear  him  in  his  own  defence, 
before  they  would  pafs  it ;  and,  if  his  name 
was  not  rtruck  out,  it  was  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  bill  would  be  rejeded.  But 
the  king  was  too  haughty  to  fubmit  to  a  fub- 
jecl,  with  whom  he  had  entered  the  lifls,  and 
too  vindictive  in  his  temper  to  forgive  a  man 
who  bad  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  had  dared 
to  offend  him  :  therefore,  after  talking  in  a 
very  high  ftrain,  he  iaid,  that  he  would  be  pre- 
fent  himlelf  in  the  houfe  when  the  bill  fnoald 
pafs  ;  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  parliament 
ftood  fo  much  in  awe  of  him,  that  the  lords 

would 
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would  not  then  dare  to  reje<Sl  it.  The  com- 
mittee of  council,  however,  differed  from  him 
herein  ;  and  out  of  the  perfonal  friend  (hip 
they  had  for  fir  Thomas  More,  finding  that 
nothing  elfe  would  moderate  the  obfiinacy  aiKl 
vehemence  with  which  he  purfued  this  point, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  befoaght  him  to 
forbear,  telling  him,  "  That  if  it  fliould  b^ 
carried  againll  him  in  his  own  preience,  as 
they  believed  it  would  be,  it  would  encourage 
his  fubjetSis  to  defpiie  him,  and  be  a  diihonour 
to  him  alfo  all  over  Europe.  They  did  not 
doubt  but  they  fhould  be  able  to  find  out  fome- 
thing  elfe  againll:  fir  Thomas,  wherein  they 
might  (erve  his  majefliy  wiai  fbme  fuctefs  ; 
but,  in  this  affair  of  the  nun,  he  was  univerfal- 
ly  accounted  fo  innocent,  that  the  v^'orld  thought 
him  worthier  of  praife,  than  of  reproof." 
With  thefe  fuggelHons,  efpecially  that  of 
finding  fomething  elfe  againft  him,  they  at  laft 
fubducd  the  king's  obilmacy  ;  and  the  name 
of  fir  Thomas  More  was  ilruck  cut  of  the  bill. 
But  as  it  was  now  pubiickly  known,  that  he 
was  as  much  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  as 
he  had  been  in  his  good  graces  before,  accu- 
fadons  poured  in  againll  him  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  and  then  it  was,  that  he  found  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  his  innocence  and  integrity. 
For,  if  he  had  not  always  aded  with  the  high- 
efc  piobity,  fo  that  in  all  the  offices  which  he 
went  through,  he  kept  himfclf  clear  of  every 
fort  of  corruption,  the  m::>ll  trivial  matter 
would  have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  in  order  to 
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crufh  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the 
cafe  of  one  Painell,  who  complained,  that  he 
had  made  a  decree  againil  him  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  at  the  fuit  of  Vaughan  his  adverfary, 
for  which  he  had  received,  (Vaughan  being 
confined  at  home  with  the  gout)  from  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  a  great  gilt  cup,  as  a  bribe. 
Upon  this  accufation,  he  was  brought  before 
the  council  by  the  king's  direction  ;  and  being 
charged  by  the  witncfs  with  the  facl,  he  readily 
owned,  that  as  that  cup  was  brought  him  for 
a  new-year's  gift,  long  after  the  decree  was 
made,  he  had  not  refufed  to  take  it. 

The  lord  Wiltihire,  father  to  queen  Anne, 
who  profecuted  the  fuit  againft  him,  and  who 
hated  him  for  not  confenting  to  the  king's 
marriage  with  her,  was  tranfported  with  joy  to 
hear  him  own  it,  and  cried  haftily  out,  "  Lo  1 
*'  my  lords,  did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you  fhould 
'^  find  the  matter  true?"  Sir  Thomas  then 
defired,  that,  as  they  had  with  indulgence 
heard  him  tell  one  part  of  the  tale,  {o  they 
would  impartially  hear  the  other  :  and  this 
being  granted,  he  declared,  **  That  though, 
after  much  follicitatiou,  he  had  indeed  received 
the  cup,  and  it  was  long  after  the  decree  was 
made,  yet  he  had  ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it 
immediately  with  wine,  of  which  he  direftly 
drank  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  ;  and,  when  (he  had 
pledged  him  in  it,  then  as  freely  as  her  huf- 
band  had  given  it  to  him,  even  fo  freely  he 
gave  the  fame  to  her  again,  to  prefent  unto  her 
hu(band  for  his  new-year's  gift ;  and  which 
ihe  rec-eived,  and  carried  back  again,  though 
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with  fome  reluctance."  The  truth  of  this, 
the  woman  herfeif,  and  others  then  prefent, 
depofed  before  the  councii,  to  the  great  con- 
fufion  of  the  lord  Wiltftiire,  and  to  the  difap- 
pointnicnt  of  all  his  other  enemies. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  all  the  ac- 
cufaticns  of  this  fort,  which,  out  of  malice  or 
envy,  were  in  the  fame  manner  brought 
againfl  him  ;  becaufe  his  integrity  had  been 
fo  clear,  that,  after  the  ftricteil  examination, 
by  fpies,  informers,  and  littl  j  dirty  tools  of  a 
court,  nothing  could  be  found  to  blemiih  his 
reputation.  However,  the  occafion  was  not 
far  off,  which  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  had 
foretold,  of  findir;g  fomething  againfi  him,  by 
which  his  majeily  might  be  enabled  to  gratify 
his  refentment  of  fo  much  uprightnefs  and  in- 
trepidity as  he  had  fliewn. 

In  a  parliament  which  was  called  in  1534, 
amongft  many  other  arts  which  tended  to  ab- 
rogate the  papal  power,  theie  was  one  to  de- 
clare the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  againft 
the  law  of  God,  confirming  the  fentence 
againft  n,  noiWithftanding  any  difpenfation  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  eflablilhing  the  fucccffion 
to  the  crown  of  England  in  ihe  iflue  of  his 
majefty's  prefent  marriage  with  queen  Anne. 
There  was  a  claufe  in  this  adt.  That  if  any 
perfon  fhould  divulge  any  thing  to  the  flander 
of  this  marriage,  or  of  the  iffue  begotten  in  it, 
or,  being  required  to  fwear  to  maintain  the 
contents  of  this  a£t,  refufe  it,  that  they  ihould 
be  adjudged  for  mifprifion  ol  treaicn,  and  fufFer 
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accordingly  :  and.  before  the  two  houfes  broke 
up,  that  the;"  might  let  a  good  example  to  the 
kmg's  other  lubjeds,  all  the  members  took  the 
oath  relating  to  the  fuccefhon  ;  after  which, 
commifiioners  were  fent  ah  ovvr  the  kingdom, 
to  adminiuer  ic  to  the  people  of  every  rank 
and  denomination. 

In  a  {hort  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
parliament,  there  was  a  committee  ofthecabi- 
net-councii  at  Larnbeth,  coiiiilling  of  the  arch- 
bilhop,  the  lord-chanceiior  Audley,  and  iecre- 
tary  Cromwell  ;  where  feveral  ecclefiaftics, 
but  no  other  layman  \.hia  fir  Thomas  More, 
were  cited  to  appear,  and  ^ake  the  oath.  Sir 
Thomas  bring  called,  and  the  oath  tendered 
to  him  under  the  great  leal,  he  delired  to  fee 
the  aft  of  iuccefH'.n  "which  enjoined  it ;  and 
this  being  alfo  fne-.ved  hira,  he  faid,  *'  That 
he  would  blame  neither  thofs  who  had  made 
the  act,  nor  thofe  wiio  had  taken  the  oath ; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was  wil- 
ling to  fwear  to  the  fuccellion,  in  a  form  of 
his  cvn  drawing,  -yet  the  oath  wMch  was  of- 
fered, was  fo  worded,  that  his  confcience  re- 
volted agaiuit  it,  and  he  could  not  take  it  with 
fafety  to  his  foul.'*  He  oirered,  however,  to 
fwear  to  ihe  fuccefficn  of  the  crown  in  the  iflhe 
of  the  king's  prcieiu  marriage  ;  becddie  he 
thought  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  deter- 
mine that  matter.  Mr.  fecretary  Crom,veIl, 
who  tenderly  favoured  him  (to  ak  his  own  ex- 
prefiion}  and  who  knew  the  ccnleque.'ce  of 
this  debate,  when  he  perceived  that  iir  Tho- 
mas could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath 
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as  it  was  tendered,  faw  that  his  ruin  would 
become  inevitable  ;  and,  in  his  great  anxiety, 
protefted  with  an  oath,  **  That  he  had  rather 
his  only  (on  (hould  have  loft  his  head,  than 
that  fir  Thomas  More  fhould  have  refufed  to 
fvvear  to  the  iucceffion  :  "  and  the  conferrence 
ending  in  this  manner,  he  was  committed  to 
the  cuilody  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  for 
four  dnys  ;  during  which,  the  king  and  his 
council  deliberated,  what  courfe  it  was  befl  to 
take  with  him.  Several  methods  were  propo- 
fed,  but  Henry  would  liften  to  none  of  them  ; 
and,  in  the  f.id,  fir  Thomas  Mere  was  com- 
mitted prifoner  to  the  Tower,  and  indided  on 
the  llatutes. 

It  would  be  unnecelTary  to  give  ?.  particular 
detail  of  all  the  little  circumftances,  whilft  he 
remained  a  prifoner  in  the  lower,  which 
tended  to  Ihev/  the  patience  and  greatnefs  of 
mind  of  this  extraordinary  man  i  they  are  ma- 
ny, and  various  ;  let  one  converfation  with  his 
lady,  who  had  leave  to  vifit  him  after  he  had 
been  fome  months  confined,  fuffice.  As  flie 
had  not  his  magnanimity,  and  probably  not  fo 
good  an  heart,  Ihe  renaonftrated  with  much 
petulance,  "  That  he  who  had  been  always  re- 
puted fo  wife  a  man,  fhould  now  fo  play  the 
fool,  as  to  be  content  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
iihhy  prifon  with  rats  and  mice,  v/hen  he  might 
enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  king's  favour,  if  he 
would  but  do  as  all  the  bifhops  and  other 
learned  men  had  done  :  and  as  he  had  a  good 
houfe  to  live  in,  his  library,  his  gallery,  his 
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garden,  his  orchard,  and  all  other  neceflaries, 
handfome  about  him,  where  be  might  enjoy 
himfelf  with  his  wife  and  children,  ihe  could 
net  conceive  what  he  meant  by  tarrying  fo 
quietly  in  this  imprifonment.''  He  heard  her 
very  patiently,  and  then  alked  her  in  his  fa- 
cetious manner,  *'  Whether  that  houfe  was 
not  as  nigh  to  heaven  as  his  own  ?  "  which  fiie 
refenting,  he  added  very  ferioufly,  "  That  he 
faw  no  great  caufe  for  fo  much  joy  in  his 
houfe,  and  the  things  about  it,  v.hich  would 
fo  foon  forget  its  mailer,  that  if  he  were  under 
ground  but  feven  years,  and  came  to  it  again, 
he  fhould  find  thofe  in  it,  v,ho  would  bid  him. 
be  gone,  and  tell  him  it  was  none  of  his. 
Befides,  his  ftay  in  it  was  fo  uncertain,  that 
as  he  would  be  but  a  bad  merchant,  who 
would  put  himfelf  in  danger  to  lofe  eternity, 
for  a  thoufand  years ;  fo  how  much  more,  if  he 
was  not  fure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end?  " 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  now  been  a  prifoner 
in  the  Tower  above  a  year,  and  the  king  had 
tried  every  expedient  to  procure  his  approba- 
tion of  his  divorce,  and  fecond  marriage,  that 
he  might  avail  himfelf  of  the  example  of  a 
man  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom,  learning,  and 
religion,  but  in  vain  :  Sir  Thomas  had  ef- 
poufed  the  caufe  of  queen  Catharine,  upon  a 
principle  of  confcience,  and  therefore  he  al- 
ways withftood  Henry  upon  that  point  with  a 
firmnefs  becoming  his  charader.  The  affair 
of  the  fupremacy  was  no  lefs  a  matter  of  con- 
fcience to  him  than  the  other ;  but  as  the  fla- 
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tute  which  enadled  it,  had  made  it  treafon  to 
write  or  fpeak  againft  it,  he  obferved  a  filence 
in  this  refpefl,  conforrriable  to  the  law  ;  but 
he  refuied  to  acknowledge  it  with  an  oath  ; 
wherefore,  the  king  being  determined  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  who  had  given  him  fo  much 
trouble,  and  of  whofe  virtues  and  popularity 
he  flood  in  awe,  gave  orders,  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  fhould  be  brought  to  his  trial. 

In  confequence  of  this,  on  a  day  appointed, 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  from  the  Tower  to 
Vv^eHminfier-hall.  So  long  an  imprifonm.ent 
had  much  impaired  his  ftrength,  he  went, 
therefore,  leaning  on  his  llaff  from  the  water- 
iide  ;  but  though  his  countenance  carried  the 
marks  of  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  it  had  the 
fame  air  of  chearfulncfs,  vvhich  always  fat  upon 
it  in  the  days  of  his  profperity.  He  v/as  tried 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  a  committee  of  the 
lords,  with  fome  of  the  judges  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's-bench.  When  the  attorney-general, 
had  gone  through  the  charge  againft  him, 
in  the  indiftnient,  in  the  moil  virulent  man- 
ner, the  lord -chancellor  faid  to  him,  in  which 
he  v/as  feconded  by  the  duke  cf  Norfolk, 
**  You  fee  now,  how  grievouily  you  have  of- 
fended his  majeil.y  :  neverthclefs,  he  is  fo  mer- 
ciful, that,  if  you  will  but  leave  your  obllina- 
cy,  and  change  your  opinion,  we  hope  you  may 
yet  obtain  pardon  of  his  highnefs  for  what  is 
pail."  To  this  he  replied  with  great  refolu- 
tion,  *'  That  he  had  much  caufe  to  thank 
tliefe  noble  lords  for  this  curtefy,  but   he  be- 
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fouglit  Almighty  God,  that,  through  his  grace, 
he  might  continue  in  the  mind  he  was  then  ia 
unto  death."  After  this,  he  was  permitted  to 
fciy  what  he  could  for  hirafeif,  in  anfwer  to  the 
indifiment ;  and  he  began  as  follows  : 

**  There  are  four  principal  heads,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  of  this  my  indictment,  every  one  of* 
whichjGcd  willing,  1  propofe  to  anfwer  in  order. 
To  the  Hrft  that  is  objecTtcd  againil:  me,  I'hat  I 
have  been  an  enemy,  out  c-f  ftabbornnefs,  to  the 
king's  fecond  marriage  ;  I  confefs,  that  I  al- 
ways told  his  majefty  my  opinion  in  it,  as  my 
confcience  dictated  to  me  ;  but  I  am  Cu  far 
from  thinking  myfelf  guilty  of  high  treafon 
upon  this  account,  that,  on  the  ^.ontrary,  be- 
ing afked  in  a  matter  of  fuch  great  importance, 
had  I  bafely  flattered  my  prince  againil  my 
confcience,  then,  I  think,  I  fhould  have  wor- 
thily been  accounted  a  wicked  fubjeft,  and  a 
perfidious  traitor  to  God.  Herein,  however, 
if  I  offended,  I  fuppofe  there  has  already  been 
puniihment  fufficient  in  the  lofs  of  all  my 
goods,  and  aimod  fifteen  months  imprifon- 
ment.  My  fecond  accufation  is,  that  I  have 
ti-anfgrefred  a  fratute,  in  that  being  a  prifoner, 
and  twice  examined  by  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, I  would  not  difclofe  unto  them  my  opi- 
nion, oat  of  an  obftinate  and  traiterous  mind, 
whether  the  king  was  fupreme  h°ad  of  the 
church,  or  not  :  yet  I  then  protelied,  that  I 
had  never  faid  or  done  any  thing  againil  it, 
neither  can  one  word  or  action  of  mine  be  pro- 
duced to  make  me  culpable.  By  ail  which  I 
I  2  know 
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know  that  I  could  not  tranfgrefs  any  law,  or 
incur  any  crime  of  treafon  :  for  neither  this 
liatute,  nor  any  law  in  the  world,  can  punifli 
a  man  for  holding  his  peace  :  they  only  can 
punifh  either  words  or  deeds,  God  alone  be- 
ing judge  of  cur  fecret  thoughts.  I  come  now 
to  the  thiid  capital  matter  of  my  indiclment, 
whereby  I  am  accufed,  that  I  malicioufly 
praclifed  againil  this  ftatute,  becaufe  I  wrote 
eight  packets  of  letteis,  whilft  I  was  in 
ihe  Tower,  to  biihop  Fiflier,  by  vAnch  I 
exhorted  him  to  break  the  fame  law.  I 
would  have  thefe  letters  produced,  and 
read  again  ft  me,  which  may  either  free 
me,  or  convid  me  of  a  lie.  But,  becaufe 
you  fay  the  bifhop  burnt  them  ail,  i  will  here 
tell  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  :  fome  of 
them  were  only  about  our  private  affairs,  as 
being  old  friends  and  acquaintance  :  one  of 
them  was  in  anfwer  to  his,  whereby  he  defired 
to  know  how  I  had  anfwered  in  my  examina- 
tions to  this  oath  of  fupremacy  ;  touching 
which,  this  only  I  wrote  unto  him  again,  That 
T  had  already  fettled  my  confcience,  let  him 
fettle  his  to  his  own  good  likino  j  and  this,  I 
truft,  is  no  breach  of  your  laws.  The  laitob- 
je6ied  crime  is,  that  being  examined  in  the 
Tower,  I  did  fay,  that  this  law  was  like  a  two- 
edged  fword  ;  for,  in  confenting  thereto,  I 
fiiould  endanger  my  foul,  and,  in  refufmg  it, 
I  (hould  lofe  my  life.  From  which  anfwer, 
becaufe  biHiop  Fifher  made  the  like,  it  is  evi* 
dently  gathered,  as  you  fay,  that  we  both  con- 
spired together.     To  this  I  reply,  that  if  his 
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anAver  were  like  mine,  it  proceeded  not  from 
any  confpiracy  of  ours,  but  from  the  likenefs 
of  our  wits  and  learning.  And,  to  conclude,  I 
nnfeignedly  avouch,  that  I  never  fpoke  a  word 
againft  this  law  to  any  living  man  ;  although, 
perhaps,  his  majefty  has  been  told  to  the  con- 
trary." 

To  a  j unification  fo  full  as  this,  the  attor- 
ney general  had  no  reply  to  make  ;  but  the 
word  Malice  being  in  the  mouth  of  almofl  all 
the  court,  the  judges  proceeded  to  examine 
the  witnefTes,  in  order  to  prove  his  treafon  to 
the  jury  ;  and  Mr.  Rich,  the  follicitor-general, 
being  called  and  fworn,  depofed,  that  when  he 
was  fent,  fome  time  before,  to  fetch  Sir  Tho- 
mas More's  books  and  papers  from  the;  Tower, 
at  the  end  of  a  converfation  with  him  upon 
the  king's  fuprem^acy,  on  Mr.  Rich's  owning, 
on  a  cafe  put  by  him,  that  no  parliament  cculd 
make  a  law  that  God  fhould  not  be  God,  Sir 
Thomas  replied,  "  No  more  can  the  parlia- 
ment make  the  king  fapreme  head  of  the 
church."  When  the  follicitor-general  had 
given  this  evidence  to  the  court  on  oath,  the 
prifoner,  under  a  great  furprize  at  the  malice 
and  falfhood  of  it,  faid,  "  If  I  was  a  man,  my 
lords,  that  did  not  regard  an  oath,  I  needed 
not,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  you  all,  rtand  as  an  accufed 
perfon  ;  and,  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich,  which 
you  have  taken,  be  true,  then  I  pray,  that  I 
may  never  fee  God  in  the  face,  which  I  would 
aot  fay,  were  it  otherwife,  to  gain  the  whole 
I  3  world, *^' 
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world.'*  Upon  which,  the  folHcitor  not  being 
able  to  prove  his  teftimony  by  witnefles,  the* 
he  attempted  it,  that  allegation  dropped. 

The  reader,  who  has  attended  to  this  impar- 
tial abftradl  of  the  trial,  and  who  confiders  the 
charaders  of  the  prilbnerand  the  witnefs,  will, 
it  is  apprehended,  acquit  Sir  Thomas  More  of 
the  indidment  without  any  hefitation.  'But, 
unhappily  for  him,  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  whofe  will  was  a  law  to  judges, 
as  well  as  juries  :  notwithiianding,  therefore, 
that  his  innocence  was  fo  clearly  pointed  out, 
and  the  evidence  againft  him  fo  ill  fuppoi  ted, 
cr  rather  proved  fo  evidently  to  be  falfe  ;  yet 
the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found  him 
guilty.  They  had  no  fooner  brought  in  their 
verdifi,  than  the  lord-chancellor  Audly,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  court,  began  immediately  ta 
pronounce  the  fentence  ;  but  the  prlfoner  Hop- 
ped him  fhort  with  this  modeft  rebuke  :  "  IVIy 
lord,  when  I  was  towards  the  law,  the  man- 
ner in  fuch  cafes  was,  to  afk  the  prifoner,  be* 
fore  fentence,  whether  he  could  give  any  rea- 
son why  judgment  fnouid  not  proceed  againU 
him?"  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  had  the 
grace  to  flay,  and  afked  Sir  Thomas  what  he 
was  able  to  alledge.  But  if  a  jury  could  not 
be  moved  by  what  he  had  faid  in  defending 
himfelf  againft  the  charge  in  this  indidment, 
there  could  be  little  hope,  that  judges  would 
be  influenced  to  wave  their  fentence  by  what 
he  fhould  fay  againft  the  matter  of  the  indid- 
mcnt  itfelf.    However,  whether  the  exceptions 
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he  made  were  too  frrong  to  be  anfwered  ;  or 
whether  the  chancellor  began  at  this  time  to 
feel  lome  little  compundion  ;  or,  whether  he 
had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  popular  cla- 
mour, if  he  took  the  condemnation  of  the  pri- 
foner  entirely  upon  himfeif ;  after  Sir  Thomas 
had  done  fpeaking,  he  turned  to  the  lord- 
chief-juilice,  and  afked  him  his  opinion  open- 
ly before  the  court,  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
indidtment,  notwithfianding  the  exceptions  of 
the  prifoner.  The  anfwer  of  the  chief-jullice, 
whofe  name  was  Fitz-James,  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable :  **  My  lords  all,  by  St.  Gillian,  I 
muft  needs  confefs,  that  if  the  aCi  of  parlia- 
ment be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my  confcience 
the  indidment  is  not  infuiEcisnt."  Upon 
this  equivocal  expreffion,  the  lord-chancellor 
faid  to  the  refc,  *'  Lo,  my  lords  ;  lo,  you  hear 
what  my  lord-chief  jufiice  faith  ;"  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  reply,  proceeded  to  pafs 
fentence,  *■'  That  Sir  Thomas  More  fnould  be 
carried  back  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
from  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the 
city  to  Tyburn,  there  to  be  hanged  till  he  was 
half-dead  ;  after  that,  cut  down,  yet  alive,  his 
privy  paits  cut  off,  his  belly  ripped,  his  bow- 
els burnt,  his  four  quarters  fet  up  over  four 
gates  of  the  city,  and  his  head  upon  London- 
bridge." 

This  (hocking  fentence  filled  the  eyes  of 
many  with  tears, and  their  hearts  with  horror; 
then  the  court  telling  Sir  Thomas,  that  if  he 
had  any  thing  further  to  fay,  they  were  ready 

to 
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to  hear  him,  he  flood  up,  and  f?icL  **  I  have 
nothing-  to  fay,  my  lords,  but  that  like  as  the 
blciTed  apoftle  St,  Paul  was  prefent,  and  con- 
fented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept  their 
clothes  who  fto'  ed  him  to  death,  and  yet  be 
they  now  both  twain  hoJy  faints  in  heaven, 
and  fhali  continue  there  friends  for  ever ;  fo 
I  verily  truil,  and  (hall  theicfore  right  heartily 
pray,  that  though  your  lordihips  have  now 
been  judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation, 
we  may  yet  hereafter  all  meet  together  in 
heaven,  to  cur  everlalling  falvation  :  and  fo  I 
pray  God  preferve  you  all,  and  efpecially  my 
fovereign  lord  the  king,  and  fend  him  faith- 
ful counfellorS," 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this 
noble  manner,  he  was  conducted  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him 
in  the  ufual  manner  after  condemnation.  But, 
when  he  came  to  the  Tower-Wharf,  his  fa- 
vourite daughter,  Mrs.  Roper,  thinking  this 
would  be  the  lail  opportunity  Ihe  fliould  ever 
have,  was  waitiritj  there  to  fee  him  :  as  foon 
as  he  appeared,  ihe  bunl  through  the  throng 
and  guard,  which  furrounded  him,  and  hav- 
ing received  his  bleiTiiig  upon  her  knees,  fhe 
cmbra-'^ed  him  eagerly  before  them  all,  amidll 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  thoutano  kifles  of  ten- 
derne^,,  and  aneclicn,  her  heart  being  ready 
to  break  with  grief,  the  only  vvords  that  ihe 
could  utter,  we:e,  *'  My  father,  oh  my  father,'* 
If  any  thing  could  have  fliaken  his  fortitude, 
it  mufl:  be  this  3  but  he  only  took  her  up  in 
•'-  his 
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Ills  arms,  and  told  her  "  That  whatfoever  he 
"  {hoLildfufrer,  tho'  he  was  innocent,  yet  it  was 
"  not  without  the  will  of  God,  to  whole 
*'  blefTed  pleafure  fhe  fliould  conform  her 
•'  own  will  J  that  fhe  knew  well  enough  all 
*'  the  fecrets  of  his  heart,  and  that  Hie 
**  muil  be  patient  for  her  lofs."  Upon  this 
flie  parted  from  him,  but  fcarce  was  (he  turned 
afide,  before  her  paffion  of  grief  and  love  be- 
came irrefiftible,  and  fne  again  fuddenly  broke 
through  the  croud,  ran  eagerly  upon  him  the 
fecond  time,  took  him  round  the  neck,  and 
hung  upon  him  with  her  embraces,  rea- 
dy to  die  with  forrow :  this  was  rather  loo 
much  for  man  to  bear,  and,  though  he  did  not 
fpeak  a  word,  yet  the  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks  in  great  abundance,  till  ihe  took  her 
lafl;  kifs,  and  left  him. 

After  he  had  lain  a  few  days  under  the 
fentenceof  death,  preparing  his  mind  by  prayejr 
and  meditation,  for  the  ftroke  which  was  to 
follow;  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  king  made 
him  a  vifit,  with  an  intent  to  perfuade  him, 
if  pofTible,  to  comply  with  his  majeHy's  will, 
and  to  change  his  mind.  Sir  Thomas,  wea- 
ried at  lail  with  his  nonfenfe  and  impprtunity, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  told  him,  *'  That 
**  he  had  changed  it,"  which  words  were  no 
fooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the  courtier, 
pluming  himfelf  upon  the  merit  he  (hould  have 
in  bringing  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  point 
which  his  majefty  wiihed,  and  fo  m.any  ethers 
tried  in  vain  ;  he  went  in  great  haile  and  joy 

to 
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to  inform  the  king.  Henry,  however,  was 
not  without  apprehenfiona  of  a  miftake  ;  he 
ordered  the  mefienger  of  the  news,  there- 
fore, to  fetarn  in  -Xiediately  to  the  Tower,  to 
know  ill  what  particulars  the  prifoner  had 
changed  his  mind  :  when  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation not  only  to  be  rebuked  for  his  imperti- 
nent ofHcioufnefs,  in  telling  his  majelly  every 
word  Sir  Thomas  had  faid,  even  in  jc(i  ;  bat 
alfo  to  learn,  thiit  he  had  changed  his  mind  nO 
cthenvays  than  this^  •'  That  whereas  he  in- 
tended to  be  iliaved,  that  he  might  appear  to 
the  people  as  he  wa:^  wont  to  do  before  his 
impnfonment,  he  was  nov/  fuily  refcived  that 
his  beard  ihoiild  fnare  the  fame  fate  with  his 
head."  in  confideratioii  that  he  had  borne  the 
hi^heil  office  in  the  kincrdom,  his  fentence  of 
being  drwan,  hinged,  and  quartered,  was, 
by  the  king's  pardon,  changed  into  beheading, 
and  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  faid, 
with  his  ufual  mirth,  "  God  forbid  the  king 
fhould  ufe  any  more  fjch  mercy  to  any  of  my' 
friends ;  and  God  biefs  my  poflerity  from  fuch 
pardons." 

On  the  5-th,  of  July,  1338,  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  hjs  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  from 
the  king,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  ac- 
quaint him.  that  he  fhould  be  executed  that  day 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  that  he  mull:  im- 
mediately prepare  himfelf  for  death.  Howe- 
ver, if  his  majefty  intended  to  fhock,  or  affright 
him  by  this  fnort  warning,  he  loft  his  a.rn 
fo  entii^ly,    that     the   prifoner  faid     to    Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Fope,  "  I  moil  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  good  tidings ;  I  have  been  much 
b'.uiid  to  the  king's  highDefs  for  the  beneiit 
of  his  honours  that  he  natli  moil  bountifully 
bellovved  upon  me,  yet  am  I  more  bc:i  id  to 
his  grace,  I  do  aiTure  }0u,  for  putting  me  here, 
where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and  fpace 
to  have  remembrance  of  my  end,  and  fo  help 
me  God,  moil  of  all  I  am  bound  unto  him, 
that  it  hath  plcafed  his  majell:y  ib  inertly  to 
rid  me  out  of  the  miferies  of  this  wretched 
world."  iiis  fiiend  then  told  him  that  his 
majeily's  plcafure  farther  was,  that  he  flicald 
not  ufe  m.any  v.ords  at  his  execution  ;  to  which 
SirThom-asanfuered,"  You  do  well,  Mr.  Pope, 
to  give  me  war  dng  of  the  king's  pleafure, 
herein,  for  otherwil'e  I  had  prcpofed  at  that 
time,  to  have  fpoken  fomewhar,  but  no  mat- 
ter wherewith  his  grace,  or  any  others  fiiould 
have  caufe  to  be  offended,  hov.'beit,  v.-hat'bever 
I  intended,  I  am  ready  to  conform  nj}feif  obe- 
diently to  his  highnefs's  command,  and  I 
befeech  you,  good  Mr.  Po^-e,  to  be  a  means 
to  his  m.ajeily,  that  my  daughter  Margaret 
maybe  at  my  burial."  Being  told  that  the 
king  had  alr'':;?dy  confented  that  his  wire,  and 
children,  and  any  of  his  fiiend b,  mip/iic  have 
the  liberty  to  be  prefent  at  it,  he  added,  **-0 
how  much  beholden  then  am  i  to  his  grace, 
that  unto  my  poor  burial  vouchfafeth  to  have 
fuch  gracious  confider^idou.''  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  having  thus  dilcharged  his  cornnL'fTiOR, 
bid  his  friend  adieu,  with  many  tears,  and  with 
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mucli  commiieration  ;  but  the  prifoner  defired 
him  to  be  comforted  with  ue  profped  of  eter- 
nal blifs,  in  which  they  fhould  live  and  love 
together  ;  and  to  give  him  an  impreffion  of 
the  cafe  and  quiet  of  his  own  mind,  he  took 
his  urinal  in  his  hand,  and  cafting  his  water, 
faid  with  his  ufual  mirth,  "  I  fee  no  danger 
but  that  this  man  might  live  longer,  if  it  had 
pleafed  the  king." 

As  foon  as  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  left  him, 
he  drePild  himfelf  in  the  befl  cloaths  he  had, 
that  his  appearance  might  exprefs  the  eafe  and 
complacency  which  he  felt  within  ;  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  objecting  to  this  genero- 
fity  to  his  executioner,  who  was  to  ha\'e  his 
cloathG,  Sir  Thomas  aflured  him  "  If  it  was 
cloth  of  gold,  he  fhould  think  it  well  bellowed 
on  him  who  was  to  do  him  fo  fmgular  a  be- 
nefit." But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  his  frlead, 
prePiing  him  very  much  to  change  his  drefs,and 
Sir  Thomas,  being  very  unwilling  to  deny  him 
{o  fmall  a  gratificatioii,  put  on  a  gow-n  of 
frize,  and  of  the  little  money  that  he  had  left, 
fent  an  angel  to  the  executioner,  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  good  will. 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  being  come,  about 
nine  o'clock  he  was  brought  gut  of  the  Tow- 
er, carrying  a  red  crofs  in  his  hand,  and  often 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.  A  woman  meeting 
him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  he  refufed  it,faying, 
"  Chrill  at  his  palTion  drank  no  wine,  but  gaul 
and  vinegar."  Another  woman  came  crying 
and  demanded  feme  papers  (he  faid  Ihe  had 

left 
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left  in  his  hands  when  he  was  lord  chancellor. 
To  whom  he  faid,  "  Good  woman  have   pa- 
tience but  for  an  hour,  and  the  king  will  rid 
me  of  the   care  I   have  for  thofe  papers,  and 
every  thing  elfe."     Another  woman  followed 
him,  crying,  he   had  done   her  much  wrong 
when  he  was   lord  chancellor.     To  whom  he 
faid,  "  I  very  well  remember  the  caufe,  and  if 
I  were  to  decide  it  now,  I  fhould  make  the 
fame  decree."    When  he  came  to  the  fcafFold, 
it  feem'd  ready    to  fall;  whereupon  he  faid, 
merrily,  to  the  lieutenant,  '*  Pray,  Sir,  fee  me 
fafe  up;  and  as  to  my  coming  down,  let  me 
fhitt  for  myfelf."     Then  he  defired  the  people 
to  pray  for  him,  and  bear  v^'itnefs  he  died  in 
the   faith  of  the   catholic  church,  a  faithful 
fervant  both  to  God  and  the  king.     Ke  re- 
peated the  miferere  pfalm  kneeling  with  much 
devotion  ;  and  the  executioner  afiiing  him  for- 
givenefs,    he   kifled  him,    and  faid,    *•  pluck 
up  thy  fpirits  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do 
thine  office  ;  my  neck  is  very  Ikort,  take  heed 
therefore  thou  ftrike  not  awry,  for  faving  thine 
honefty."     Laying  his  head  upon    the  block, 
he  bid  the  executioner  ftay  till  he  had  put  his 
beard  afide,  for   that  had  committed  no  trea- 
fon  ;  upon  which,  at  one  blow  of  the  axe,  his 
head  was  fevered  from  his  body.  In  this  man- 
ner ended  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who, 
for  his  juflice,  humility,  devotion,  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  true 
greatnefs  of  mind,  was  the  orrament  of  his 
own,  and  may  be  an  example  to  every  age. 
Vol.  I.  K  The 
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The   life   of 

JOHN  COLET.  D.D. 

THIS  excellent  man,  was  Ton  and  heir  to 
Sir  Henry  Coliet,  knight,  who  being 
bred  amercer  at  London,  was  one  of  thelherifFs 
in  1477.  and  efcaping  the  tyranny  of  Richard 
the  Illd.  and  affiftinrr  Henry  the  VII '.h.  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  knighted,  and 
elefted  lord  mayor;  to  which  office  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  called  a  fecond  time.  This 
Sir  Henry  had  two  and  twenty  children,  ele- 
ven fons,  and  as  many  daughters,  by  his  wife 
Chriftiana  Knevet,  a  gentlewoman  of  good 
family  ;  he  hinifelf  being  ah'b  defcended  from 
a  very  antient  and  reputable  houfe,  in  Buck- 
inghamfiiire  :  but  our  John  was  not  only  the 
eldefi:  fruit  of  this  marriage,  but  within  a  few 
years  became  the  fole  furyiving  iiTue,  fo  that 
his  parents  had  no  other  care  or  comfort  left. 
It  appears  that  he  buried  his  father  in  the 
year  15  to,  but  his  mother  lived  to  bury 
liim,  being  at  her  death  upwards  of  ninety 
years  old.  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady  were  very 
eminent  for  their  charity,  but  for  nothing  more 
than  their  great  miinificence  towards  their  pa- 
rifh  church  ;  v»hich  was  then  called  St.  Ani»- 
thony's,  but  now  St.  Antholin's,  within  the 
city  of  London  ;  their  efTigics,  with  thofe  of 
all  their  children,  being  to  be  fecn,  in  Stowe's 
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time,  in  the  glafs  windows^  on  the  north  fide 
of  that  ediiicc,  and  in  this  paiifh,  their  ion 
John  was  boin,  Anno  Domini  146S.    • 

As  to  his  early  education,  we  have  but  a 
very  imperfeft  account  of  itj  however,  it  is 
a  v^ry  probable  conje^ure,  that  he  received 
the  firit  rudiments  of  learning,  at  St.  Antho- 
ny's free-fchool,  then  the  mod  famous  in 
London,  though  now  gone  to  decay ;  from 
whence,  in  1483,  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
c.t  Oxford,  where  having  fpent  ieven  years  in 
logicals,  and  philofcphicals,  he  v-'as  licenced 
to  proceed  in  arts ;  being  i'o  exquifitely  lea^ied, 
that  all  the  works  of  Tully  Vv'ere  as  futmliar 
to  him  as  his  epiUIes  ;  neither  was  he  a  Rranger 
to  Flato,  and  Plotinus,  which  lie  diligently  peru- 
fed  and  compared,  one  as  a  comment  on  the 
other.  But  fuch  was  the  infelicity  of  thofe  times, 
.  that  the  Greek  language,  v/as  not  only  neglc*^- 
cd  in  our  fchools  and  univerfities,  but  the  love, 
iind  encouragement  of  it,  was  looked  upon  as 
herefy  ;  in  reference  to  which  barbarous  opi- 
Tiion,  Erafmua  quotes  a  proverb,  "  Cave 
a  Gra^ci?,  ne  lias  hereticus,  Take  care  of  the 
Greek,  ieall  you  become  a  heretic."  So  that 
Colst  was  obliged  to  read,  the  above  mentioned 
authors,  in  their  latin  tranfiations,  tiil  in  his 
more  advanced  years,  he  became  ac<.)aa)nted 
with  the  great  originals. 

When  Coiet  had  taken  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  Oxford,  he  had  a  fufficient  eftate  to  fupport 
him  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  fair  intereil  to   re- 
commend him   at  court,     fie  had  the  advan- 
K  2  ta^c 
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tage  of  a  tall  a:  d  graceful  perfonage  :  and 
this  turn  to  a  courtier  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
ufed  to  gaiety  and  fplendour  in  the  public 
offices  in  the  city,  and  gained  a  very  particu- 
lar interell  in  the  king  :  But  the  pious  young 
man,  determined  by  his  own  fpirit  of  religion^ 
was  refolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  re- 
nounce the  temptailons  of  his  birth  and  fortune. 
Sir  William  Knevet,  knight,  and  Dame  Joan 
his  wife,  prefented  Colet,  in  1485,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Denyngton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  and  diccefe  of  Norwich.  This 
made  Cambridge  a  convenient  road  between 
Oxford  and  his  benefice,  and  might  well  inti- 
tle  him  to  that  relation  to  both  univerfities, 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  by  Pojydore  Virgi'. 
He  was  fcarce  nineteen  y«ars  old,  when  he 
was  prefented  to  this  great  Hving  of  Denyng- 
ton, which  he  kept  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 
1 490,  he  was  alfo  prefented  by  his  own  fa- 
ther to  the  living  of  Thrynning,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  and  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  which 
he  refigned  in  1493,  when  he  v/as  admitted  to 
the  prebendary  of  BotevT.nt  in  (he  church  of 
York,  upon  the  refignation  of  the  famous 
Chriilopher  Urfwicke.  He  was  alfo  made  pre- 
bend of  Goodealler  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Le  Grand,  v.'hich  he  refigned  the  26th  of 
January  1503,  having  been  admitted  the  year 
before  to  the  prebend  of  Durnesford  in  the 
church  of  Sarum.  Thefs  early  preferments 
had  great  weight  upon  his  m.ind  ;  as  well  as 
every  thing  that  tended  towards  bringing  on 

a  re- 
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a  reformation  in  the  church.  But  he  had 
fuch  a  tender  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  fa- 
cred  office  and  function,  that  iie  deferred  be- 
ing ordained  deacon  till  the  i7thofDecem« 
ber,  1497,  and  the  fame  year  he  was  made 
prieft. 

Thefe  preferments,  beftovved  on  a  ycflth 
under  age,  may  feeni  a  little  extraordinary  to 
fome  ;  but  we  mufi:  confider  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Colet  did 
enter  upon  the  care  of  fouls  before  he  could 
fufficiently  conlider  the  weighty  charge  be*- 
longing  thereto,  he  attoned  for  it  by  his  ex- 
traordinary care,  when  he  came  to  maturity, 
Belides,  ne  had,  from  his  firil  entrance  into 
the  college,  turned  himfelf  much  to  reading 
books  of  divinity  :  Erafmus  aiTures  us,-  that 
he  had  fearched  into,  and  gained  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with,  rhe  antient  fathers,  particu- 
larly Dionyfius,  Origen,  Cypriaa,  Ambrofe, 
Jerom,  and  St.  Autlin,  while  he  was  yet  a 
boy,  though  the  laft  author  was  never  one  of 
his  favourites  :  nor  were  his  ftudies  confined 
to  thefe  books  alone  ;  he  alfo  read  Scotus 
and  Thomas,  the  two  great  fchoolmen,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  different  parties  then  fubfilHng 
ki  our  univerfities,  under  the  denomination  of 
Scotills  and  Thomiils.  But  he  looked  over 
their  traih,  rather  in  compliance  with  the  fa- 
fiiion  of  the  age,  than  from  any  pieafure  he 
received  from  it.  His  principal  induftry  was 
laid  out  in  confulting  the  bell  tracts  in  the  ci- 
vil and  canon  law  :  there  was  no  treatife,  re- 
K  3  lating 
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ladng  either  to  the  hiflory  of  the  church  or 
flate,  which  he  did  not  diligently  infped  ;  nay 
he  even  ran  through  all  fuch  Engiilli  poets  as 
were  then  extant,  with  a  view  to  correft  and 
cmbellilh  his  llile,  and  fit  him  for  an  eloquent 
preacher.  Another  of  his  cotemporary  writers 
lays,  that  Colet,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  difpo- 
fition,  was  inclined  to  piety  and  religion  : 
therefore,  as  foon  as  he  grew  towards  a  man, 
and  was  well  inftru6led  in  all  thofe  arts  and 
fciences  that  are  called  humanity,  he  applied 
liimfelf  to  the  lludy  of  divinity,  chufing  St. 
Paul  as  his  particular  mailer,  and  exercifing 
himfelf  perfedly  in  his  writings  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

But  not  content  with  thefe  improvements, 
in  the  year  1493,  our  young  divine  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  native  country,  and  polifh, 
in  foreign  parts,  what  he  had  acquired 
at  home.  With  this  intent,  he  quitted  Ox- 
ford, and  pafling  over  to  the  continent,  ftu- 
died  divinity  both  in  Italy  and  France,  where 
he  met  with  feveral  other  Englifh  ftudents, 
who  were  come  abroad  in  order  to  attain  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  for  the  paffion  for  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  purer  writers  in  the  Latin, 
was  now  grown  very  prevalent  all  over  Europe, 
and  no  where  more  than  in  England,  from 
whence  numbers  of  the  youth,  and  many  ad- 
vanced in  life,  continually  went  out  in  queft 
of  them  ;  becaufe,  though  feveral  volumes  of 
the  works  of  the  beft  authors  lay  dormant 
in  oar  colkges  and  monafteries,  the  monks, 

who 
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who  knew  that  ignorance  was  their  chief  fup- 
poit,  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  com- 
municate them. 

At  the  time  when  Colet  went  abroad,  the 
grand  mart  of  letters  was  at  Paris  :  thither  he 
confequently  directed  his  purfuit.  His  large 
income  enabled  him  to  render  his  pai*ts  con- 
fpicuous,  and  thofe  quickly  gained  the  efl:eem 
and  admiration  of  all  that  faw  and  heard  him. 
Here  he  met  with  an  agreeable  companion  in 
Robert  Guaguinus,  thehillorian,  who  had  been 
ambafTador  from  Charles,  the  French  ring,  to 
Henry  VII.  and  here  it  was  that  Colct  iirll 
conceived  an  inclination  to  be  acquainted  with 
(his  afterwards  intimate  friend)  Erafmus  ; 
Guaguinus  Ihewing  him  a  fpecimen  of  that 
celebrated  Dutchman's  parts  and  learning,  in 
a  letter  fent  to  him  upon  his  publilliing  the 
hiftory  of  France.  In  th"s  place  Colet  like- 
wife  acquired  the  friend  (hip  of  Deloine  and 
Budens,  the  former  of  which  recommended 
him  again  to  the  notice  of  Erafmus,  by  the  ho- 
nourable mention  he  made  of  our  Engliih  doe- 
tor  in  his  letters  to  Holland.  Cokt  vifited 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  refided  fome  months 
at  Rome,  where  there  was  an  Engliih  court, 
on  account  of  frequent  embaffies.  it  was  at 
this  place  that  the  celebrated  "William  Lily 
firft  fell  und^r  his  obfervation,  who  had  learnt 
the  Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  was  improving  him- 
felf  in  Latin  under  John  Suluitius  and  Pom- 
ponius  Sabinus.  Colet  alfo  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  fome  learned  foreigners^  as  well 

as 
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as  with  his  own  conntrynien  Grocyne  and  Li- 
nacer,  who  were  perfeding  their  fkill  in 
Greek  at  Florence,  under  the  inftruclion  of 
Demetrius  and  Politianus,  as  William  Laty- 
mer  was  at  Padua, 

By  the  befl  accounts  we  can  gather,  Colet 
remained  about  four  years  on  his  travel :;,  re- 
turning from  abroad  in  1497  :  but  upon  this 
occafion  it  is  faid,  he  had  much  diiiiculty  to 
reiifl:  his  defire  of  appearing  at  court,  where 
he  could  fhew  the  accorap'ilhments  he  had 
acquired  in  the  world  to  the  bed  advantage. 
Indeed  he  was  endowed  with  fome  natural 
propenfities,  which  were  better  adapted  to  a 
public  life,  than  the  connnement  of  a  college. 
He  had  naturally  a  high  fpirit,  impatient  of 
the  leaft  injury  and  affront.  By  the  fame  bent 
of  nature  he  was  alfo  addi(^ed  to  love  and  lux- 
iiry  ;  he  had  a  tiniiure  of  avarice,  and  was 
inclined  to  an  air  of  freedom  rnd  pleafantry. 
But  he  firft  conquered,  and  then  commanded 
himielf,  by  fo  far  fubjeding  his  pafiions  to 
reafon  and  philofophy,  that  he  could  bear  a 
reproof,  even  from  his  own  fervar.ts.  He  re- 
ilraiutd  his  difpolition  to  love,  fitep,  and  lux- 
ury, by  a  continual  abllinence,  a  llrifl  fobri- 
cty,  clofe  application,  ferious  thinking,  and 
religious  converfation  ;  he  preferred  every 
fien  of  his  whoic  .ite  from  the  pollutions  of 
tlie  v,'orld,  and  Erafmus  tells  us,  that  he  was 
perfetily  chaiie,  and  died  in  virgin  purity  •.  and 
yet,  whenever  opportunities  o^cred  theni- 
iel Yes,.. either  of  jelMng  wiih  facecious  perfons. 
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©r  talking  familiarly  with  the  female  fex,  or 
of  appearing  at  feafls  and  entertainments,  na- 
ture was  iure  to  break  forth  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  he  very  feldom  uiTociated  with  laymen, 
and  forbore  all  public  places  :  but  if  neceifity 
brought  him,  he  fmgled  out  fome  learned 
perfon  from  the  reil:,  with  whom  he  difcoaried 
in  Latin,  to  avoid  the  prophane  difcourfe  of 
the  table  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
eat  of  but  one  diih,  and  take  but  one  or  two 
draughts  of  beer,  for  the  mofl  part  refraining 
from  wine,  which  yet  he  relilhed,  if  very 
good.  There  never  was,  (fays  Erafmus)  a 
more  flowing  wit ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  he 
delighted  in  the  like  fociety  -,  but  even  there 
he  chofe  fuch  difcourfes  as  favoured  n»v0ll  of 
religion  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  great  good- 
nature, that  he  was  a  paffionate  lover  of  little 
children,  whofe  innocence  and  fimplicity  he 
admired  of  all  things. 

The  firil  thing  which  Colet  did,  after  his 
return  home,  was  to  be  ordained  deacon,  and, 
Ihortly  after,  prieft.  His  father  and  mother 
then  lived  at  London  and  Stepney,  with  whom 
he  refided  a  few  months ;  but  he  thought  the 
duties  of  his  fundion  were,  of  all  things,  what 
moft  merited  his  regard  :  he  left  them,  there- 
fore, and  retired  to  Oxford  the  fame  year  j 
and  it  being  the  cuftom.  at  that  time  for  men 
of  diflinguilhed  parts  in  the  univerfity  to  fet 
up  voluntary  ledlures,  by  way  of  expofition  or 
comment  on  fome  celebrated  writer,  Colet 
had  neither  taken  nor  defired  any  degree  in 

divinity ; 
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divinity  ;  but  he  read  public  ledlures  in  the 
univerrit}/,  without 'ftipend  or  reward,  by  way 
of  expoiition  of  the  epiilies  of  St.  Paul.  The 
r)G\  elty  cf  theie  exerciies  might,  at  firfl.  gather 
an  audierice,  yet  nothing  could  have  kept  it 
up,  but  the  abilities  of  the  performer.  There 
was  not  a  doclor  m  divinity  or  law,  nor  ab- 
bot, or  any  other  di-gnity  in  the  church,  who 
negleded  to  hear  Colet,  or  with-held  from 
him  the  applaufe  that  he  delm^ed;  the  bigots 
only,  and  thofe  vvhoie  interell:  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  old  ignorance  and  fuperilition,  treat- 
ed his  difcourfes  as  thofe  of  a  heretic  and 
fchifniatic,  becaufe  they  openly  avowed  the 
n;cefficy  for  a  reformation. 

Things  were  in  this  poiture  at  Oxford, 
when  Erafmus,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  at 
Paris,  as  tutor  to  the  lord  Montjoy,  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  that  nobleman  to  come  over  to 
England  ;  and  having  a  recommendation  to 
Richard  Charnock,  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  he  went  diredly  to  that  uaiver- 
fity,  where  he  was  received  and  accomxodated 
with  diet  and  lodging,  in  the  moft  friendly 
and  hofpi table  manner  ;  and  at  this  time,  and 
in  this  place,  it  was,  that  the  frienihip  of  thofe 
two  celebrated  men,  Colet  and  Erafmus,  had 
its  firll  beginning;  though,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  they  were  before  fufficiently 
acqui.inted  wit'i- vach  other  by  chara(5ler. 

Charnock,  to  whom  Erafmus  had  been  re- 
co:r: mended,  was  alfo  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Colet's  ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  mentioned 

the 
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the  name  of  his  gueil,  than  we  find  the  doc- 
tor's impatience  to  recommend  himielf  to  fb 
exceilent  a  perfon  ;  far  not  waiting'  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fee  Erafmus,  he  iin. mediately  wrote 
him,  from  his  own  chamber,  an  elegant  and- 
agreeable  epiftle,  in  fuch  a  fet  of  obliging 
thoughts  and  exprefilons,  as  flievved  the  writer 
to  be  a  fcholar,  a  travtlier,  and  a  gentleman, 
concluding  with  thefe  words  :  "  I  congratu- 
late your  arrival  in  this  iiland,  and  wiili  our 
country  could  be  as  plealant  to  you,  as,  I 
know,  you,  by  your  great  learning,  mull  be 
ufeful  to  our  country.  I  am,  fir,  and  Ihall 
always  be,  devoted  to  one  whom  I  think  to 
be  the  moH:  learned,  and  tl:e  bell:  of  men.'* 
Erafmus  dire<5lly  returned  him  an  anfwer, 
equally  polite  and  fpirited,  and  faid,  "  If  he 
could  find  any  thing  commendable  in  himfelf, 
he  fhould  be  proud  of  being  commendf.d  by 
fuch  a  worthy  perfon,  to  whofe  judgment  he 
allowed  fo  great  vveip;ht ;  but  his  filent  efteem 
alone  had  been  preferable  to  all  the  applaufes 
of  a  theatre  at  Rome.  Your  country  of  Eng- 
land," adds  he,  "  is  moll  pleafant  to  me  up- 
on many  accounts  particularly  in  this,  that 
it  abounds  with  thofe  bleffings,  without  which 
nothing  would  relifh  with  me,  men  of  admi- 
rable learning,  among  whom,  no  mortal  will 
repine,  that  I  reckon  you  the  chief."  He 
then  p.aifes  the  ftile  of  his  letters,  as  eafy, 
fmooth,  unafFefted,  flowing  from  .  a  rich  vein, 
as  water  from  a  clear  fountain,  every  part 
like  itfelf,    open,  plain,  modeil,  having   no- 

thing 
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thing  in  it  rough,  turbid,  or  intricate ;  fo  that 
he  could  fee  the  image  of  his  foul  in  what  he 
wrote. 

This  foundation  of  friendship,  laid  in  wri- 
ting, ended  in  the  flriftefl  intimacy  imagina- 
ble, which  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
They  Hudied  to  improve  each  othci,  and  in- 
ftrudl  mankind  ;  thus,  after  a  Latm  fermon, 
being  once  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  univer- 
fity,  where  Colet  fat  as  moderator ;  and  the 
table  talk  was  fcholaftic  and  theological,  Colet 
faid,  "  That  the  greateft  offence  of  Cain,  and 
the  moll  odious  in  the  fight  of  God,  was  his 
diftrulling  the  bounty  of  our  creator,  and  pla- 
cing too  much  confidence  in  his  art  and  in- 
duftry,  by  tilling  the  ground  ;  while  his  bro. 
ther  Abel,  content  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  was  only  feeding  iheep." 
The  whole  company  engaged  upon  this  ar- 
gument :  "  But  in  truth,  (fays  Erafmus)  Co- 
let  vv'as  more  than  a  .match  for  us  all :  he 
feemed  to  be  filled  with  a  divine  fpirit,  and  to 
be  fouicwhat  above  a  man  :  he  fpoke  not  on- 
ly with  his  voice,  but  with  his  eyes,  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  whole  deportment.''  Indeed, 
their  love  and  friend ihip  for  ei-ch  other  grew 
fb  extraordinary,  that  Erafmus,  in  a  letter  to 
lord  Montjoy,  acquaints  him,  '•  That  nothing 
could  be  more  fweet,  lovely,  and  charming, 
than  the  temper  and  convcrfaiion  of  Colet ; 
and  that  he  could  live  in  Scydiiaj  or  the  re- 
moteft  part  oi  the  vvorld,  with  fuch  an  agree- 
able friend  and  companion," 

In 
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In  1499,  Eri'^^^'^"'^  '^Jid  his   admired  friend 
tiril  held  their  conferences   upon  our   blefled 
Saviour's  reluctances  and  fears   before  his  lait 
palTion.     Coiet  could  not  approve  of  the  com= 
mon  opinion  of  divines,  that  Chrill,   upon   a 
profped  of  his  agonies,  Ihrunk  from  them   in 
his  human   nature.     Erafmus  maintained  the 
opinion  of  the  fchoolmen  :  but  Colet  had  the 
advantage  of  the  beil   meaning,   and   of  the 
greateft  courage,  in   departing  from  the  com- 
mon fentiments  of  the  fchools  and  the  church, 
in  that  credulous  age.     Kraimus  concludes  his 
epiftle  concerning   this   difpute,    in   the  rhoR 
friendly  and  refpeftfu!  manner  ;  calling  him- 
felf  a  radi  man,  and  a  raw  foldier,  for  entering' 
the  Jiils  with  fuch  an  experienced  general  aa 
Cckf  J.  appearing  pieafed  at  his  confutation, 
Collet  telling  him^    "  When,  like  two  fiints, 
we  are  ilriking  one  another,  if  any  fpark    of 
light  flies  out,  let  us  eageny  catch  at  it ;  we 
Uck  not  for  our  own   opinion,    but  for  truth, 
which,   in  this   mutual   confiifl,  may   be  ex- 
torted as-fire  out  of  fteel.''     Colet  alfo  freely 
€xpreired  to  Eiafmus  his  great  diflike  of  that 
new  theology,  which   was  unhappily  brought 
into  the  church  by  the  modern  fchoolmen,  and 
\vas,  in  effed,   nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling 
and  wrangling.     He  told    him,   he    had    fet 
himfelf  again Ir    thofe  fcholaftic  divines-,   and 
would,  if  poffible,  reftore  the  theological  ftu- 
dies  that  were   founded   upon   the  Icriptures, 
and   the  primitive  fathers.     He  faid,    k  v. as 
upon   this  view^  he  had  publicly  expounded 
Vol,  1.  L  the 
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-the  epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  and  ihould  be  glad  of 
a  partner  in  that  labour  of  fearching  the 
fcriptures. 

When  Erafmus  left  England,  Collet  ftill 
continued  at  Oxford,  where  he  went  on  with 
his  ufeful  expofition  of  the  apolliolicai  epiftles ; 
though  the  ufe  and  fludy  of  tht  fcnpiures  was 
{o  low  at  this  time,  that  the  higheft  degree  of 
dodor  of  divinity  could  not  adniit  a  man  to  the 
reading  of  them,  which  made  Colet  negligent 
of  thole  degrees.  However,  by  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends,  we  nnd  hini  dodor  of  di- 
vinity in  I  s;o4  :  but  his  thoughts  were  entirely 
bent  on  the  deftruftion  of  that  idol  of  igno- 
rance, the  cobweb  divinity  of  the  fchools,  and 
to  exalt  the  fcriptures  and  ]efus  Chrill:  in  its 
room  J  for  v/hich  reafon  the  fchoolmen  al- 
ways looked  upon  Colet  with  a  jealous  eye  ; 
and  he  thought  difputing  with  thofe  old  the- 
ologues  was  like  *'  fighting  with  bealls  at 
Ephefus:"  yet  thefe  were  the  moniters  he 
frequently  engaged,  always  vanquilhed,  and 
never  convinced  ;  though  he  Hill  continued  to 
ihew  the  nccelTity  of  a  reformation,  by  expell- 
ing the  Scotifts  and  Thomilb,  who  had  divi- 
ded the  Chriilian  world  between  them,  by 
difcovering  the  ihameful  abufes  of  monaileries, 
and  houfes  called  religious  ;  and  by  the  perils 
of  impofmgc^ibacy  on  die  clergy. 

King  >.,enry  Vll,  loved  to  give  unexpefted 
and  undefired  favours.  He  looked  upon  Co- 
let  as  a  moll  eminent  divine,  and  excellent 
preacher  :  he  found  this  prieft  vvilhout  ambi- 
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tlon,  therefore  thought  him  more  worthy  of 
preferment;  and,  in  1^05,  Colet  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  without  his  folicitation  or 
knowledge.  Erafmus  was  then  at  Paris,  and 
rmmediately  fent  a  letter  to  his  friend  on  his 
promotion,  wherein  he  fays,  •*  He  could  not 
i'o  much  congratulate  his  perfon,  as  the  world, 
which  would  have  the  benefit  ;  and  the  ho- 
nours themfelves,  which  then  feemed  worthy 
of  their  name,  when  they  fell  upon  a  man  of 
merit,  without  his  own  feeking.  And  indeed, 
this  excellent  man,  as  if  he  had  been  called  to 
the  labours,  not  to  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
refl^ored  the  decayed  difcipline  of  his  cathedral 
church,  and  broag-ht  in  what  was  a  new 
pradlice  there,  preaching  himfclf  upon  Sun^- 
days,  and  ail  folemn  feiHvals.  He  v.ould  not 
even  take  a  defultory  text  oat  of  the  gofpel  or' 
epiftle.  for  the  day,  but  chofe  a  fixed  and  larger 
fubjeft,  which  he  profecuted  infevcral  fuccemve- 
dilcourfes,  till  he  went  through  the  whole  ;  as 
fuppofe  the  gcfpel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Creed, 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  had  always  a  full 
auditory,  and  the  chief  magilrrates  of  the  city. 
Nor  was  he  only  a  free  and  confiant  preacher 
of  the  gofpel  in  his  own  cathedral,  but  at 
court,  and  in  many  other  churches  in  the  city, 
where  his  fermons  were  much  frequented,  be- 
caufe  the  flridl  difcipline  of  his  life  regularly 
correfponded  with  the  integrity  of  his  doclrine. 
Till  this  time,  there  was  fcarce  fo  much  as  a 
I<atin  Teilament  in  any  cathedral  church  in 
England.  Inllead  of  the  gofpel  of  Chriil:,  the 
L-  z  gofpel 
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gofpelof  Nicodemus  was  affixed  toa  pijiarin  the 
nave  of  the  church,  as  Erailnus  fays,  who  was 
furprized  at  it,  in  the  jpeticpolitical  church  of 
Canterhury.  Bat  the  method  that  dean  Colet 
took  in  expounding  the  fcriptures,  thou'  h  ia 
a  language  unknown  to  the  people,  began  to 
raife  in  them  an  enquiry  after  thofe  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  that  he  was  more  than  half  a  pro- 
teftant,  appears  from  his  condemning  auricu- 
lar confeiHon,  purgatory,  and  the  dsily  cele- 
bration of  mafs.  He  would  have  all  divine 
iervice  performed  in  a  fciious  and  folernn 
manner  :  he  was  delighted  with  the  apoll:oli- 
cal  epi files  ;  but  more  afledled  with  the  ad- 
mi.able  words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  gofpels, 
which  he  felf<?led  under  proper  heads,  and  in- 
tended to  write  a  book  upon  them  ;  and  Eraf- 
mus  has  tranfmitt<  d  the  following  relation  of 
the  dean's  manner  of  living,  as  an  example  to 
poderiry, 

*'  The  dean's  table,  under  the  nameof  hof- 
pitality,  h<id  ferved  too  much  to  pomp  and 
luxury,  which  he  contrasted  .to  a  m.o;e  frngal 
i.m1  temperate  way  of  entertainment :  it  ha<i 
been  his  culiom,  ior  many  years,  to  eat  only 
one  meal  a  day,  that  of  dinner  ;  fo  that  he 
always  had  the  evening  to  himfelf  Whca  he 
dined  privately  with  his  ov.n  family,  he  had 
feme  itrangers  for  his  guelts  ;  but  few,  be- 
c^ufc  hisprovifion  was  frugal,  though  gen:eel. 
The  fittings  were  fliort,  and  fuch  as  pleafed 
only  the  learned  and  good.  When  grace  be- 
.iorepicat  wa^  faid,  i'ome  boy,  with  a  good 

voice. 
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\'X)ice,  read  diftinftlv  a  chapter  out  of  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epillles,  or  out  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon.  V/hen  the  chapter  was  ended,  the 
dean  would  mention  fome  particular  part  of  it, 
from  whence  he  would  frame  a  fubjedl  for 
converfation,  and  afe  his  companions  their 
fenfe  of  its  meaning  :  but  he  (o  adapted  his 
manner  to  their  difpofitions,  that  he  caufed 
even  thefe  grave  fubjci^s  neither  to  tire  their 
patience,  or  give  any  other  diftafte.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  repail,  he  generally 
fbirted  another  fubjecl  ofdifcourfe,  and  then 
difmiired  his  guells,  profited  both  in  mind  and 
body  from,  thofe  vifits  which  they  paid  hinK 
The  converfation  of  his  particular  friends 
gave  him  infinite  delight,  which  he  would - 
fometimes  protracl  till  far  in  the  evening  ;  but 
their  difcourfc  was  either  on  religion  or  learn- 
ing. He  was  curious  in  the  choice  of  his 
company  ;  therefore,  if  he  could  not  have 
fuch  as  were  agreeable,  he  caufed  a  feri'ant  to 
read  to  him  out  of  the  fcriptures.  In  his  tra* 
veiling,  fays  Erafmus,  he  would  fometimes 
make  me  of  his  company,  and  then  no  man 
was  more  eafy  n,nd  pleafant.  He  always  car- 
ried a  book  with  him,  and  feafoned  his  con- 
verfation with  religion.  He  had  an  averfion 
to  all  indecent  or  improper  fpeaking  ;  loved 
to  be  neat  and  clean  in  his  apparel,  furniture, 
entertainment,  books,  and  whatever  belonged 
to  him  ;  yet  he  defpifed  all  Hate  and  magnifi- 
cence. I'hough  it  was  then  a  cuftom  for  the 
higher  clergy  to  appear  in  purple,  h'n  habit 
L  3  was 
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was  only  black.  His  upper  garment  was- of 
plain  woollen  cloth,  which,  in  cold  vveacher, 
was  lined  wirh  fur.  Whatever  he  received 
by  church  preferments,  was  delivered  to  his 
lleward  to  be  laid  out  in  family  occafjons,  or 
hofpitality  :  and  all  that  arole  from  his  large 
paternal  eilate,  was  appropriated  to  pious  and 
charitable  ufefi." 

Kcwever,  dean  Colet  could   not  cfcape  the 
cenluie    of  an  heretic,  or  an  enemy    of  the 
chuich  ;    for  having   a  great  tenderncfs   and 
compaifion  for  the  honeli  people  who  fuffered 
as  Lollards,  he  had  the  courage  to  interpofe 
for  one  of  them  with   the  king,  who  granted 
him  his  life  and  liberty.     This  a6l  of  huma- 
nity was  fulEcienl  with  his  bifhop,  who  was 
a  rigid  Scoiiil,  and  a  virulent  perfecutor  of  the 
new  fed  :  he  accufed  the  dean  of  herefy,  and 
prtfented   articles  againil:   him  to  the  archbi- 
ih  )p.     But  Warham  well  knew  the  worth  and 
integrity  of  Colet  :   he    defended,,  therefore, 
and  patronized  him  ;  nor  would  he  give  hinx 
the  trouble  of  putting   in  any  formal  anfv/er. 
It  is   alfo  faid,   that  the    bithop   would  have 
made  the  dean    a  heretic  for  tra.iflati:g  the 
Pater  Noiter  into   Englifh,  if  the  archbifliop 
had  not  flood  up  in  his  defence. 

But  the  troubles  and  perfecutions  which 
Colet  underwent,  only  ferved  to  increafe  his 
charity  and  devotion.  He  had  a  plentiful 
ellate,  without  any  near  relations;  and  he 
was  refolved  to  confecrate  the  v^hoie  property 
of  it  to  feme  permanent  benefadlion,  in   his 
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own  life-time,  as  William  of  Wykeham  had 
done  at  Wincheller,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
llf.  Churches,  monafteries,  religious  houfes, 
and  chauntries,  had  long  been  the  charncls  of 
public  charities  in  England  :  but  they  now 
began  to  give  way  to  the  erefling  of  colleges, 
and  providing  for  fludents  in  the  univerfities. 
Learning  was  brought  out  of  'taly,  and  was 
difFafed  by  the  art  of  printing.  Colet  thought 
therefore,  that  it  would  promote  the  reftora- 
tion  and  improvement  of  letters,  to  provide 
a  grammar-fchool,  for  the  inftrudion  of  youth 
in  the  two  fubfidiary  languages  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  apprehended  this  would  be  laying 
the  beft  foundation  for  academical  iludies, 
particularly  thofe  of  divinity  ;  and  conceived, 
that,  in  beino^  the  founder  of  one  fuch  gram- 
mar-fchoolt^e  fhould  be  the  reilorer  of  the 
two  univerfities. 

London  was  the  place  of  his  nacivicy,  and 
was  moil  worthy  of  his  intended  charity  ;  but 
the  bell  account  of  this  is  given  by  Erafmus, 
who  fays,  **  He  laid  out  a  great  part  of  his 
inheritance  in  building  St.  laud's  fchool,  which 
is  a  magnificent  fabric,  dedicated  to  the  child 
Jefus.  Two  dweliing-houfes  v,ere  added  for 
the  two  mailers,  to  whom  ample  falaries  are 
allotted.  The  fchool  is  divided  into  four 
apartments  :  the  boys  have  their  difriiKft  forms 
one  above  another  ;  and  every  form  holds  fix- 
teen.  The  wife  founder  faw,  that  the  greatcil 
hopes  and  happinefs  of  the  commonwealth 
nerc  in  the  training  up  of  children  to  good  let- 
ters 
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ters  and  true  religion  ;  for  which  noble  pur- 
pofe  he  laid  out  an  immenfe  fum,  and  would 
admit  no  perfon  to  bear  a  (hare  in  the  expence. 

After  he  had  finifhed  all,  he  left  the  perpe-- 
tual  care,  government,  and  fuperintendency  of 
the  eilate,  not  to  the  clergy,  the  bifhop,  the- 
chapter,  or  any  great  minirter  at  court,  but  to 
married  citizens,  of  probity  and  reputation.^ 
When  he  was  afeed  the  reafcn,  he  anfwered, . 
There  was  no  certainty  in  human  affairs  ;  but 
he  found  lefs  corruption  in  fuch  a  body  of  ci- 
tizens, than  in  any  other  body  of  men."     The- 
founder  has  not  clogged   this    noble   feminary 
with  any  ilatute  that  might  prevent  it  front 
being  generally   ufeful   to   the   world.     Chil- 
dren born  in  any   part  of  the  kingdom,   even 
foreigners  of  all  nations  and  countries,  are  ca- 
pacitated to  take   part  of  its  privileges.     Thcv 
wifdomofthe  founder  is  alfo  very  apparent,, 
in  giving  liberty   to  declare  the  fenfe   of  his 
ftatutes  in  general,  and  to  alter  or  correct,  add 
or  diminilh,  as  fhould  be  thought  proper   and 
convenient,  in  futu-e  times,  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  the  fLhool. 

I'hefe  llatutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  dean 
himfelf,  in  EngHlh  ;  but  with  fuch  a  grave  and 
pious  ilrain,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  wrote 
by  one  who  was  not  of  the  communion  of  the 
Rornifh  church.  In  the  prologue  he  fays, 
that  '*  defiling  nothyng  more  thanne  educa- 
tion and  bringing  uppe  children  in  good  ma^ 
ners,  and  literature,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde 
A.  M.fyve  hundred  and  twelfe,  he  bylded  ja. 

fcole- , 
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fcole  the  eftende  of  Paulis  churche,  of  ctliii. 
to  be  taught  fre  in  the  fame.  And  ordained 
there  a  maillex*-,  and  a  furmaifter,  and  a  cha- 
pelyn,  with  fuiiicient  and  perpetual  ftip°nde^ 
ever  to  endure  ;  and  fet  patrones  and  defend- 
ers, governours  and  rulers  of  that  fame  fcoie, 
the  moil  honeil:  and  faithful  feliowihipe  of  the 
mercers  of  London." 

As  dean  Colet  had  been  the  pious  founder 
of  this  fchool.  he  alfo  laboured  himfelf  to  be 
the  perpetual  teacher  and  inllrudor  of  the 
fchoiars,  by  drawing  up  fome  rudiments  of 
grammar,  with  an  abrrd<vment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  publi'.Led  them  for  the 
Handing  ufe  of  Paul's  fchool.  It  was  called 
Paui*s  Accidence,  and  dedicated  to  William 
Lily,  the  iiril  mafic-,  in  a  fhort  elegant  Latin 
epiftle,  dated  the  firfl:  of  Aug u ft,  15  10.  In 
this  introduction  to  *j;rammar,  the  dean  pre- 
fcribed  fome  excel!«"nt  rules  for  the  admifiion 
and  continuance  of  boys  in  his  fchool,  which 
were  to  be  read  over  to  the  parents,  when 
they  firli  brought  their  children,  for  their  af- 
fent  to  them,  as  the  exprefs  terms  and  cojidi- 
lions  of  expeding  any  benefit  of  education 
there.  1  he  dean  alfo  prevailed  on  Eiafmus  to 
tranilate  from  the  Engliili  the  inilitution  of  a 
Chnilina  man  into  Latin  verfe,  briefly  and 
plainly,  for  the  cafy  apprehen/ion  and  memory 
of  the  boys  ;  which  was  to  be  the  fchool  ca- 
techifm  ;  with  many  other  good  eiTays,  both 
in  poetry  and  profe,  towards  diredling  and  fe- 
cu.ing  the  princin'ca  and  morals  of  his  fcho- 
iars i 
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lars  ;  and  Erafmus  dedicated  to  him  his  t\vo> 
books  de  copia  verborain  ac  rerum,  to  formt- 
the  llyle,  and  help  the  inveiuion  of  young 
fcholars,  commends  his  piety  and  judgment- 
in  confuiting  and  promotinc^  the  good  of  his' 
country.  *'  In  both  thefe  refpefts,  fays  Eraf- 
mus, who  would  net  love  and  admire  that  ge- 
nerous greatnefs  of  mind  in  you,  that  you  paid" 
both  thefe  regards  to  your  country  in  fuch  a 
iincere  and  difmterefted  manner,  that  by  fo 
many  elaborate  fermons,  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of 
years,  you  are  not  one  farthing  the  richer; 
and  though  yoj  fowcd  your  fpintual  things  in 
fucli  plenty,  you  reaped  no  boiily  things  : 
and  though  the  expenccs  of  your  fchool  were 
fuch  an  immenfe  burthen,  that  it  might  well 
have  affrighted  any  noble  peer  ;  yet  you  took 
k  all  upon  yourfelf.  When  the  common  fort 
of  mankind  are  well  plealed  to  admit  of  any 
afiillance  in  fuch  cafes,  you  choie  to  fpend^ 
your  patrimony,  your  whole  revenue,  your 
very  furniture  cixid  houihold  goods,  rather  thaiv 
adm.it  any  perfon  to  be  a  partner  in  the  glory 
of  your  ample  foundation.  You  become 
poor,  to  make  [hem  rich  ;  naked,  to  cloath 
and  adorn  them.  By  your  great  labours,  you 
alm.ofb  deftroy  yourfelf,  to  make  them  grow 
in  Chrill  :  you  fpend  yourfelf,  to  gain  them 
faivaticn." 

Erafm.us  obferves,  that  Colet  had  a  pro. 
verbial  faying,  *'  We  are  all  fuch  as  our  con- 
verfation  is,  and  com.e  habitually  to  pra-tlife 
what  v.e  fiequently  hear."     Ke  has  preferved' 

this- 
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tliis  apothegm  in  his  elaborate  colledion  of 
adagef,  and  has  given  it  the  preference  to  any 
of  the  fentences  of  the  antient  philofophers, 
Colet  rewarded  Erafnius  for  all  his  fervices, 
and  allowed  him  a  yearly  penfion  j  he  ftudied 
how  to  promote  his  intereif,  and  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  Guil- 
ford, who  was  a  rifmg  favourite  at  court. 
Colet  was  alfo  inilru mental  in  keeping  up  the 
correfpondence  between  Henry  Vlll  and 
Erafmus,  and  prevailed  on  his  majeiiy  to  fend 
Mm  a  liberal  prefent,  with  a  llrong  invitation 
to   come  once  more  into  England. 

It  is  obferved  by  Burnet,  that  though  Colet 
•alwas  preached  in  Latin,  he  never  made  ufe 
of  notes  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  fermon  of 
his  is  quoLcd,  which  he  preached  in  this  man- 
ner, upon  the  opening  of  a  convocation  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  text  was, 
**  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye 
transformed  in  the  renewing  of  your  minds," 
which  was  fo  full  of  reformation  principle?, 
that  Burnet  was  in  fome  doubt,  whether  he 
Ihould  not  m^ke  it  a  preface  to  his  hillory. 
In  this  fermoa  Colet,  according  to  his  own 
tranflation  of  it,  faid,  **  We  wyfhe  ye  wold 
mynd  tlie  reformation  of  the  churches  m.atter. 
For  it  was  never  more  nede.  And  the  flate 
of  the  church  dyd  never  defyre  more  )Oureen- 
devurs  :  therefore,  with  all  your  mynd,  thynke 
upon  the  reformation  of  the  churche,"  He 
ihewed,  that  the  being  conformed  to  this 
world,  is  to  follow  its  four  evils,  pride,  iuib, 

avaiice. 
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avarice,  and  fecular  bufi;iefs  ;  all  which  reign* 
cd  in  the  church  and  prielb.  As  to  the  other 
part,  he  faid,  '*  Be  we  refcvrmed  to  mekenes, 
to  fobernes,  to  charity,  to  fpiritual  occupation: 
therefore,  let  thofe  laws  be  reherfed  that  re- 
ftrayne  vice,  and  furder  virtue."  He  fuily  ex- 
pofed  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  had  the 
boldnefs  to  tell  them,  that  "  prelates  are  cho- 
fen  often  times  more  by  favour  of  men,  than 
by  the  grace  of  God  :  therefore,  truly  have 
we  nat  a  fewetymes  bifhops  full  litell  Ipiritual 
men,  rather  worldly  than  heavenly,  favoury- 
ing  more  the  fpirite  of  this  worlde,  than  the 
fpirite  of  Chrifte."  He  expatiated  upon  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and 
faid,  "  At  the  lail  lette  be  renewed  thofe  lavves 
and  coniHtutions  of  fathers  of  celebration  of 
councels,  that  commaunde  prouincial  coun- 
cells  to  be  oftcner  ufed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  churche  :  for  there  never  hapeneth  nothyn 
more  hurteful  to  the  church  of  Chrifce,  than 
the  lack  both  of  councell  generall  and  provin- 
cial!.'*  He  exhorted  the  bifhops  to  fet  a  good 
example  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  obferved, 
that  •*  the  clergies  and  fpirituals  part  ones 
reformed  in  the  church,  than  may  we  with  a 
jurte  ordre  procede  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Jays  part ;  the  whiche  truely  wyll  be  very  cafy 
to  do,  if  we  fyifi:  be  reformed  ;  for  the  bodye 
followeth  the  foule.  Our  goodnes  fhall  com- 
pel them  into  the  right  way,  truly  more  efFec- 
lucufly,  than  all  your  fufpendynges  and  cur- 
Tynges."  He  concluded  with  a  decent  apology ; 

yet 
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yet  admoniihed  them  to  reform,  and  freely 
faid,  *'  Truly  ye  are  gathered  often  tymes  to- 
gether (but  by  your  favoure  to  fpeke  the 
trouth)  yet  I  fee  nat  what  frute  cometh  of 
your  affemblyng,  namely  to  the  churche." 

As  a  proof  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  modera- 
tion, we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  preparing 
for  war  againil  France,  dodlor  Colet  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  him  at  court,  which 
he  did,  and  in  general  terms  inveighed  fo 
lirongly  againft  the  impiety  of  goin?^  to  war, 
that  it  was  thought  the  preacher  would  have 
been  fent  to  prifon,  or  perhaps  more  feverely 
cenfured.  But  the  king  fent  for  Colet,  and 
was  at  fo  much  pains  to  convince  hira  of  the 
neceffity  of  the  war  he  was  entering  upon,  that 
the  dean,  in  a  fecond  fermon  upon  the  fame 
fubjed,  preached  up  the  lawfulnefs,  the  piety, 
and  expediency  of  war  for  the  fervice  of  our 
country.  This  fermon  pleafed  the  king  fo 
much,  that  he  gave  the  dean  thanks,  and,  ever 
after,  his  countenance  ;  faying  to  his  nobles, 
who  attended  him,  *'  Well,  let  every  one  chufe 
his  own  dodor,  but  this  fhall  be  mine."  His 
majelly  then  took  a  glais  of  v>ine,  and  drank 
very  gracioufly  to  the  preacher's  health,  whom 
he  diimiiled  with  all  the  marks  of  aifedion, 
and  promifed  him  any  favour  he  fliould  afk  for 
him.felf  or  friends. 

Befides  his  dignities  and  preferments,  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  doctor  Colet  was  alfo  redlor  of 
the  fraternity  or  gild   of  Jefus  in  St.  Paul's 

Vol,  I.  M  church. 
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church,  for  which  he  procured   new  llatutesj 
and  alio  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to 
king  Henry  VHI.  and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  mif- 
taken,  one   of  his   privy  council.     When  he 
came  to  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
grew  fo  weary  of  the  world,  that  he  fully  de- 
signed to  fequefier  himfeif  in  feme  monailery, 
and  there  pafs  the  remainder  of  his   days  in 
peace  and  folitude  :   but  the  objedtions  he  had 
to  the  condudl  of  thofe  eflabliOiments  were  in- 
vincible ;    wherefore,    he   built  a    convenient 
and  handfome   houfe,  within   the    precinct  of 
the  Charter-houfe,  near  Richmond    palace  in 
Surry,  where  he  intended   to  retire  in  his  old 
age,  when  broken  u'ith  infirmities,  and  unable 
to  difcharge  the   duties  of  his   fundion.     But 
death  prevented  him  ;  for  having  been  feized 
by  that  dreadful  and  epidemical  difeafe  called 
the  fweating  ficknefs,    at    tv/o    feveral  times 
before,  he  relapfedinto  it  a  third,  which  threw 
liim  into  a  confumption,  and   carried  him  off 
on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1519,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.     One  of  his   phyficians 
judged  his    difeafe    to   be  the  dropfy  ;   but  no 
extraordinary  fymptoms  appeared  upon   open* 
ing  the  body,  only  that  the  capillary  vefiels  of 
the  liver  had  fome  puftulary   eruptions.      His 
corpfe  was  carried  from  Sheen  to  London,  and, 
by  the  care  of  his  old  decrepit  mother,  it  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  an  humble  monument,  and  only  this  in- 
Icription,  defigned   by  himfeif,    Jo.  Coletus. 

However, 
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However,  the  company  of  mercers,  being  wil- 
ling .to  fhew  how  much  they  valued  him, 
ereded  another  to  his  memory  with  his  effi- 
gies ;  but  that  being  deilroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  all  that  now  remains  is  the  defcriptioii 
which  Sir  William  Dugdale  gives  us  of  it  in 
his  hiilory  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

The  lofs  of  this  excellent  man  was  greatly 
lamented  by  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe, 
and  panicularly  by  Err^fmus,  vvho  fpeaks  of 
him  in  this  manner  to  Lupfct  ;  "  O  true  di- 
vine 1  Opure  preacher  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift! 
v.ith  what  labour  and  pleafure  diJ  he  imbibe 
the  principles  of  the  right  Chrifl.ian  philofo- 
pliy  1  How  fwectly  did  he  fuck  in  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  very  fpirit  of  St.  Paul  !  Kow 
did  he  fuHy  anFwer  what  he  taught,  by  what 
he  lived  !  "  He  expreiTed  his  forrow  to  bi- 
Oiop  Filher  in  a  moit  affeding  manner,  a. id 
fays,  *•'  I  Vv'rite  now  in  tears  for  the  deceafe  of- 
dean  Colet  :  I  know  his  ftate  is  happy  bur, 
in  the  name  of  the  world,  I  muil:  deplore  the 
lofs  of  fuch  an  admirable  example  of  Chridian 
piety,  fuch  an  excellent  preacher  oi  the  goipel 
of  Chriil  :  and  even,  in  my  own  name,  1  mull: 
lament  the  lofs  of  a  conllant  friend,  and  in- 
comparable patron."  He  drew  up  the  lite  of 
Coiet,  to  which  he  prefixed  that  of  John  \'i- 
trier,  for  the  ufe  of  Jodocus  Jonas,  .rector  of 
the  univerfity  of  Ertfurd,  to  whom  he  fays, 
*'  Now,  in  my  opinion,  you  ihould  make  no 
fcruple  of  inferiing  thofe  two  good  Chriftians 
into  the  catalogue  of  faints,  though  they  were 
M  2     '  not 
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not  canonized  by  the  pope.  Happy  fonls  ! 
to  whoni  I  am  ib  much  beholden,  affifl  with 
your  prayers  poor  Erafous,  yet  ftruggling  in 
this  lower  world  ;  that  he  may  be  brought  in- 
to your  bleil:  fociety  above,  never  more  to  be 
feparated.^' 

As  fcv  the  things  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
many  :  but  being  found  in  his  irudy  after 
his  death,  few  underilocd  them,  becaufe  writ- 
ten only  for  his  own  underfianding,  with  in- 
tention, if  he  had  been  fpared,  that  they 
Ihould  have  been  all  fairly  tranfciibed  and 
pubiifned. 

His  perfon  was  very  graceful,  nnd  there 
was  fometliing  in  his  mien  and  carriage,  which 
much  became  him,  and  every  thing  he  faid 
or  did.  He  is  "defcribed  by  Eraimus  to  be 
tall  andcomelyj  and  he  was  very  fair,  till  his 
complexion  was  changed  by  the  fweating 
ficknefs  and  confumptior.  His  learning  and 
piety  v/ere  certainly  above  the  pitch  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  wonderful, 
that  he  rnet  with  fuch  great  favours  from 
two  fuccelilve  princes,  who  were  none  of  the 
mildeil  in  their  tempers,  as  the  fjfferings  of 
other  good  rnen  in  their  reigns  fadly  teftify. 
From  the  whole,  it  amply  appears,  that  dean 
Colet  v/as  a  very  eminent  forerunner  of  the 
reformation  ;  and  we  glory  in  him  as  fuch  ; 
as  well  as  for  his  being  founder  of  that  famous 
feminary  of  learning,  which  has  produced 
many  excellent  perfons  iu  church  and  ftate. 

T  H  E 
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THOMAS  CROMWELL. 


TH  E  perfians  have  a  fable  written  by  one 
of  their  moH  cekbrated  poets,  in  which 
the    pine    tree,     and    the    cotton    fhruh,    are 
brought  together,   difputing    about    pre-emi- 
nency  ;  the   tree  claims  it  on  account  of  its 
heigiit,  and  up-right  pofition,  and  refiecls  011 
the  cotton  fhrub,  as  contemptible,  on  account 
of  its  diminutivenefs ;  but  the  fhrub  gets  the 
better  in  the  argument,  in  confideration  of  k^ 
valuable  fruit ;   thereby  conveying  this  moral, 
that  men  are  not  to  be  efceemed  according  to 
their  birth,    or  appearance,  but   according  to 
the  excellence  of  their  qualities ;  and  as,  in  the 
former  of  thefe  lights,  the  m.emorable  perfon  we 
Tire  about  to  treat  of,  will  be  held  among  the 
ineanell:;  fo,  in  thelatter,  where  actions  alone 
are  confidered,  he  will   undoubtedly  be  rated 
among  the  moil  exalted  of  our  Englilh  Wor- 
thies. 

I'his  man,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Efiex,  and  oneof  the  principal  agents  in  bring- 
ing about  the  reformation,  was  no  better  than 
the  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  and  was  born  at  Put- 
ney, in  the  year  1498,  in  which  place  he  re- 
ceived all  the  education  he  ever  hsd,  being 
taught  to  read  and  v/rite  at  the  parifli  fchool ; 
M  3  vvhere 
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where  he  alio  acquired  Latin  enough  to  under- 
fland  his  Creed  and  Pater-nofter.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  in  his  latter  days,  his  father 
turned  brewer;  and  that,  upon  his  mother's  be- 
ing left  a  widow,  Ihe  married  a  fecond  hufoand, 
v/ho  was  a  fheerman  in  London  ;  but  this  per- 
fon's  name  is  no  where  recorded,  neither  is 
there  any  certainty  as  to  the  Chriflian  name  of 
Cromwell's  own  father. 

Jt  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  child  of  fuch 
parents  could  have  a  very  confiderable  inheri- 
tance ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
our  Cromwell  derived  no  thing  from  his,  be- 
fides  a  robuil  and  healthful  coniHtution  ;  how- 
ever, as  he  grew  up,  finding  in  himfelf  a 
great  propenfity  to  travelling,  he  Vv'ent  into  fo- 
reign countries,  tho'  in  what  year  he  left  Eng- 
land, or  how  he  was  fupported  abroad,  is  ut- 
terly unknown  :  but  being  come  to  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  v.'here,  as  Lloyd  tells  us,  in  his  lives 
of  the  Britifh  Worthies,  there  was  at  that  time  a 
confiderableEnglifh  faftory  there,  who  retained 
Cromwell  in  capacity  of  a  clerk,  or  f^cretary  ; 
but  that  office  being  too  great  a  confinement 
and  balk  to  his  inclination  of  feeing  the  world, 
he  ardently  vvifhed  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and,  very  ihcrtly,  one  offered,  which 
fuited  v^ith  the  bent  cf  his  inclinations. 

There  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  famous 
gild  of  our  Lady,  in  the  church  g^St.  Eotolph, 
at  Boflon  in  Lincolnfhire,  to  which  feveral 
popes  had  granted  very  confiderable  indul- 
gences i  and,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and 

fuper- 
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faperftition,  fuch  things  were  (o  highly  valued 
by  the  people  in  general,  that  the  lifters  and 
brethren  of  the  gild  were  very  anxious  to  have 
them  renewed  by  Julius  II.  v/ho  then  prefided 
in  St.  Peter's  chair;  for  which  purpofe  tl:ey 
difpatched  tw^o  melTengers  to  Rome,  with  a 
large  fum  of  Money,  to  be  diftributed,  by 
them,  as  they  fhould  find  their  intereii:  re- 
quire. Now  thefe  taking  Antwerp  in  their 
route,  there  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Cromwell;  and,  perceiving  he  was  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  obtain  what  they  deHred  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  than  they  were  themfelves, 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  them 
thither.  The  confequence  of  this  union  was 
very  favourable.  Cromwell  coming  with  them 
to  the  Apoflolic  feat,  immediately  fet  about 
enquiring  into  the  charader  of  the  reigning 
fovereign ;  and  finding  that  he  was  a  very 
^reat  epicure,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf 
of  that  foible,  in  order  to  procure  the  grant 
which  his  companions  fought  for  ;  accordingly, 
having  caufed  feme  very  curious  jellies  to  be 
made,  after  the  Englifn  fafhion,  then  unknown 
in  Italy,  he  prefented  them  to  his  holinefs  ; 
and  the  liquorifh  old  pontiix  v.as  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  gift,  that  he  never  made  any 
hefitation,  but  granted  the  Englifh  commilfa- 
ries  whatever  indulgences  they  required. 

After  this  tranfadlion,  the  account  of  Crom- 
well's condudl  in  Italy  are  very  imperfect  j  ue 
only  know,  that,  during  his  ilay  in  that  coun- 
try, he  ferved  under  the  famous  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 
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bon,  being  prcfent  at  the  fack  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  he  helped  John  RulTel,  Efq;  afterwards 
Sir  John,  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  make  his 
efcape  from  Bologna,  when  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  betrayed  there  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  while  he  was  tranfafting  a  fecret  com- 
iniffion  for  his  mailer,  king  Henry  VIII.  and 
by  this  good  ofHce  he  acquired  a  friend  who 
was  of  great  fervice  to  him  on  his  return  to 
England.  It  is  faid  that  Cromwell,  in  his 
journey  to  and  from  Rome,  gave  a  wonderful 
inllance  of  his  extraordinary  application  and 
memory,  by  learning  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
Tellament,  juil  then  publifhed,  under  the  di- 
ledion  of  Erafmus,  by  heart.  But  there  is 
an  inilance  of  his  gratitude,  which,  though  it 
happened  fome  years  after,  VvC  may  not  omit  to 
mention  in  this  place,  as  it  will  throw  a  great 
light  upon  his  circumllances,  while  he  travel- 
led, or  rather  wandered,  up  and  down  upon 
the  continent. 

After  the  deieat  of  the  French  army  at  Caf- 
tiglioni  in  Italy,  Cromwell  was  reduced  to 
the  utmoll:  poverty  and  diilrefs,  having  nei- 
ther meat,  friends,  money,  nor  wherewith  to 
cover  himfeit,  in  which  deplorable  condition 
he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Florence ;  here  there 
refided  one  Frefcobald,  a  very  rich  and  emi- 
nent merchant,  who  meeting  Cromv>eli  one 
day  by  chance,  faw  he  v/as  a  foreigner,  and 
in  diilrefs;  he  enquired  into  his  circumllances ; 
found  he  was  an  ingenious  and  deferving  man, 
aad  was  fo  v/rought  upon  by  compaflion  for 

the 
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the  fafferings  of  his  fallow  creatar?,  and  a  ge- 
nerous regard  for  merit,  that  he  not  only 
equipped  Cromwell  with  cloaths,  but  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a  horfe,  and  fixteen  ducats  in 
gold,  to  defray  his  expences  into  his  own 
country.  Frefcobald,  being  afterwards  re- 
duced to  poverty,  came  over  to  England,  where 
he  had  confiderable  dealings,  in  order  to 
r  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
.e  due  to  him  from  feveral 
perfons.  The  lord  Cromwell  finding  him 
out,  aiTiited  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  due, 
and  not  only  repaid  him  the  lixteen  ducats 
above-mentioned,  but  gave  him  fixtecn  hun- 
dred more,  to  make  up  his  former  loiTes. 

Thus,  we  fee,  by  whatever  means  our  ad- 
venturer contrived  to  get  abroad,  he  was  but 
very  little  the  better  for  it,  with  regard  to  his 
immediate  circumftances ;  yet  may  it  be  truly 
faid,  that  Cromwell,  in  his  travels,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  fortune  which  he  fubfe- 
quently  enjoyed  ;  for  being  a  man  of  great 
diligence,  and  naturally  inclined  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  ftate,  he  took  care  to  inform  himfelf 
of  the  feveral  laws,  cuftoms,  and  governments 
of  the  nations  he  adociated  wi:h,  and  ac- 
quired fo  perfed  a  knowledge  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Italian  languages,  that,  when  he 
came  back  into  England,  he  could  fpeak 
them  fluently,  and  writs  them  with  correA- 
nefs  :  thefe  valuable  accompiifhments  foon  re- 
commended   him   to  the   notice  of  Cardinal 

Wolley; 
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Welfey ;  aad  we  find  Cromwell  was  in  that 
minifter's  fervice  in  1522,  who,  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  and  equal  induftry,  made 
him  his  foilicitor,  and  frequently  employed 
tiim  in  aflairs  of  the  utmofl-  delicacy  and  im- 
portance. Cromwell,  in  particuliir,  was  the 
Cardinal's  principal  inilrument  in  founding 
the  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfvvich  ;  as 
he  was,  alfo,  iA  fupprefling  the  frnall  mo- 
naileries  which  H^enry  Vlli.  allotted  for  the 
compleating  and  endowing  thofe  feminailes. 

But  no':hing  does  fo  great  an  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Cromwell,  as  his  fidelity  and  gra- 
titude to  his  mauer  Woifey,  when  that  mi- 
niiler  fell  i;.to  dllgrace,  to  whom  he  never 
failed  in  the  fmalleft  circurnftance  of  affedion 
and  refped,  but  got  into  parliament  (in  thofe 
days  a  thing  not  very  diincuk)  purpofely  to 
defend  his  caufe  againft  his  enemies ;  and  he 
did  it  with  fo  much  ikength  of  realbn  and  elo- 
quence, that  no  treafon  could  be  laid  to  the 
Cardinal's  charge :  by  this  means,  indeed, 
Cromwell  derived  great  advantages  to  him- 
feif ;  for  Henry,  ever  on  the  watch  for  able 
people  to  ferve  him,  without  confidering  what 
they  might  be  in  other  particulars,  took  notice 
of  a  fervant  who  could'  fo  boldly  and  fuccefs- 
fully  affert  the  caufe  of  his  degraded  m after  ; 
and  upon  thedifTolutionof  tlie  Cardinal's  houi'e- 
hold,  took  Cromwell  into  his  own  fervlce, 
though  not  wiihout  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  ChriHopher  Hales,  Mailer  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Sir  John  RufTcl,  already  men- 
tioned. 
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tioned,  who  had  reprefented  him  as  the  fittelt 
perfon  to  mana<i^e  the  diiputes  which  then  fub- 
fifled  between  the  king  of  England  and  the 
pope  of  Rome. 

It  was  in  vain  for  feveral  hot-headed  zealots 
to  bellow  out,  at  this  time,  that  Cromwell 
was  a  facrilegious  perfon,  and  defcrved  to  fuf- 
fer  the  law  for  having  been  acceliary  to  the 
demolition  of  the  religious  houfes,  rather  than 
be  advanced  to  the  favour  of  his  prince  ;  but 
he  was  already  fixed  inKenry's  good  graces;  and 
he  liked  Jiim  not  the  vvorfe,  perhaps,  for  con- 
tinually fuppiicating  him  in  lavour  of  cardinal 
WoHey.  But  what  rendered  him  iX'ili  more 
acceptable  to  the  king,  was  a  niece  of  intelli- 
gence which  Cromwell  gave  him,  that  he  had 
never,  till  then,  been  acquainted  with:  the  new 
favourite  told  Inc.  majelly,  that  his  authority 
wao  abufed  within  his  own  realm,  by  the  pope 
and  his  clergy,  who  being  fworn  to  him,  were 
afterwards  difpenfed  from  their  oath,  and 
fworn  anew  to  the  Bifnop  of  Rome;  fo  that 
he  was  but  half  their  king,  and  they  but  half 
his  fubjeds  ;  which,  as  Cromwell  juitiy  ob- 
ferved,  was  derogatory  tu  his  crown,  and  aUo- 
gether  prejudicial  to  the  commjn  laws  of  his 
kingdom ;  declaring,  withal,  that  his  majeily 
might  accumulate  to  himfeif  great  riches,  nay, 
as  much  as  all  the  clergy  in  England  were 
worth,  if  he  pleafed  to  take  the  occauon  which 
now  offered-  This  was  a  propofal  the  king 
readily  littened  to,  and,  approving  entirely  of 
his  advice^  ^e  .afiied  .Cronjweli  if  he  could 

coniirin 
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confirm  what  he  faid  ;  who  anfwered,  he 
could,  to  a  certainty ;  and  thereupon  fhewed 
his  majefly  the  oath  which  the  prelates  took  to 
the  head  of  the  church  at  their  confecration  ; 
wherein  they  Twore  to  help  retain  and  defend, 
againft  all  men,  the  popedom  of  Rome,  the 
rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  regalities  of 
St.  Peter,  &c. 

Confider  Henry's  avarice,  and  the  averfion 
he  now  entertained  againft  the  Romifli  clergy, 
and  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  agreeable 
fuch  a  difcovefy  mufc  have  been  to  him  ;  he 
embraced  Cromwell,  as  a  mark  of  the  higheft 
confidence;  and  taking  his  fignet  from  his 
£nger,  he  immediately  fenc  him  v^ith  it  to  the 
convocation,  which  was  then  fitting  ;  here 
Cromwell  being  com.e,  as  a  meiTenger  from 
the  king,  filence  was  commanded  ;  and,  pla^ 
cing  himfelf  among  the  biiliops,  he  began  to 
declare  to  them,  "  The  authority  of  a  fove- 
leign,  and  the  duty  of  fubjefts,  and  efpecially 
the  obedience  of  bifliops  and  churchmen  under 
public  laws ;  which  laws,  notwithflanding, 
they  had  ail  tranfgrefTed,  and  highly  offended, 
in  derogation  of  the  king's  royal  eiiate,  falling  . 
in  the  law  of  premunire;  in  that  they  had  not 
only  confented  to  the  power  legatine  of  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  but  alfo,  becaufe  they  had 
fworn  to  the  pope,  contrary  to  the  fealty  of 
their  fovereign  lord  the  king ;  and,  therefore, 
had  forieiced  to  the  crown  all  their  goods, 
chattels,  lands,  polfelTions,  and  whatfoever 
livings    they   had,"     The    bifhops,    hearing 

this. 
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this,  were  not  a  little  frightened  and  aftonifh- 
ed,  and  at  firll  attempted  to  excufe  themfelves, 
and  deny  the  fatt :  but,  after  Cromwell  had 
Ihewn  them  the  very  copy  of  the  oath  they 
took  to  the  pope  at  their  confecration,  the 
matter  was  fo  plain,  they  could  fay  no  more 
againil  it :  fo,  to  be  quit  of  the  premunire  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  two  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  were  forced  to  make  the 
kmg  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  eighteen  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

Now  Cromwell's  fortunate  liar  began  to 
Ihine  forth.  In  the  year  i  ^^  3 1  he  was  knighted, 
made  marter  of  the  jewel  office,  with  a  falary 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  fworn  into  the 
privy  council.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
cierk  of  the  hanaper,  a  very  honourable  as 
well  as  lucrative  employment,  in  the  court  of 
chancery;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  he  was  conllituted  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; as  alfo,  in  1534)  mailer  of  the  rolls, 
and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate.  About  this 
time  he  v/as  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge  :  foon  after  he  was  eledled, 
there  followed  a  general  vifitation  of  the  uni- 
verfity  ,  at  which  the  feveral  halls,  houfes, 
and  colleges  delivered  up  their  charters,  and 
other  inftruments,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell. 
The  year  before  he  levied  the  fines  upon  thofe 
who,  having  forty  pounds  a  year  eftate,  re- 
fufed  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood. 

But  Henry,  who  was  as  profufe  in  confer- 
ing  his  favours,  as  he  was  implacable  in  his 

Vol.  I.  N  refent- 
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resentments,  did  not  think  all  this  fufncient  to 
diilirxguifli  the  man  he  condefcended  to  ho- 
nour with  his  fritndihip.  In  ihe  year  1535, 
a  commiihon  pafled  the  great  leal  by  his 
Majeiiy's  command,  appointing  Cromwell 
viruor-general  of  the  monaftries  which  were 
to  be  luppreiTed  throuohout  the  kingdom : 
but  in  the  execution  of  this  power  Sir  Thomas 
was  certainly  very  blameable ;  he  employed 
commiilicncrs  to  aft  under  him,  and  he  not 
only  wiviked  at  t'ne  injurious  proceedings  of 
theie  people,  but  encouraged  them.  When 
they  came  to  any  abbey  whofe  order  they 
found  refradlory,  and  not  willing  to  confent 
to  their  own  diiTolution,  they  firft  tried  them 
by  fair  means,  with  promiies  of  large  pre- 
miums, and  other  immunities  ;  but  if  that 
failed,  they  had  recourfe  to  threats  ;  nay,  it 
is  conHdf  ntly  reported,  that,  in  order  to  ter- 
]ify  fom.e  into  a  compliance,  numbers  were 
fuborned,  not  only  to  accule  their  governors 
of  the  moil  horiid  and  unnatural  crim.es,  but 
aifo  to  iiiform  againfl:  each  other.  V/e  are 
told,  in  particular,  that  the  canons  of  Lei- 
cefier  were  threatned  by  the  commiiTioners 
Vvith  a  charge  of  adultery,  and  fcdomy,  in 
cafe  they  refufcd  to  furrender.  Doftor  Kin- 
don,  one  of  the  viiitors,  told  the  nuns  of  God- 
flow,  that  (becaufe  he  found  them  obftinate) 
he  would  dilToive  their  houfe,  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  authority,  in  fpite  of  their  teeth.  The 
monks  of  the  Charter-houfe,  near  London, 
being  fomewhat  uncomplying,    were  fent  to 

Newgate, 
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Newgate,  where  they  were  fo  inhumanly 
handled,  that  fome  of  them  died,  and  feveral 
others  were  brought  into  the  moll  deplorable 
circumilances.  It  is  even  afierted,  that  cer- 
tain agents  were  employed  to  feduce  the  nuns, 
and  then  accufe  them  of  incontinency. 

There  is  alio  another  circa mftance,  which 
tends  greatly  to  aggravate  the  uniuicifiable 
conduit  of  Cromweii  upon  this  occaiion  :  ie— 
veral  monafceriss  gave  him  large  iums,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  be  futfered  to  enjoy  their' 
foundations  in  peace  ;  bur,  after  he  had  taken 
the  money,  he  never  minded  the  condition, 
but  involvpd  them  with  the  rell:.  The  kinp-, 
however,  was  very  well  contented  with  what 
Cronw/ell  was  doing,  and,  as  a  recompence 
for  luch  good  f-^i  vices,  he  conllituted  him,  on 
the  fecond  of  July  1 506,  Lord  privy  feal  ;  on 
the  9th  of  the  fame  month  he  was  created  a 
baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cromwell  of  Oak- 
ham in  Rudandrnire  ;  and  fix  days  after  he 
took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Ijords, 

England  had  now  entirely  ihaken  off  the 
yoke  of  papal  tyranny,  and  the  king,  in  a 
late  feiTion  of  parliament,  had  been  ackno\v- 
ledged  and  conhrraed  fupreme  and  fole  head 
of  the  chuich  upon  earth.  Lord  Cromvv'ell, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  had  this  uncontroulable 
pov/er  delegated  to  him,  as  vicar-general, 
or  vice-gefent,  uncer  the  king.  What  the 
defign  and  extent  of  this  commiffion  was,  may 
eafily  be  gathered  from  the  following  cJaufe 
of  the  adt  regulating  precedency  :  it  is  there 
N  2  fet 
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fet  forth.  "  That,  for  the  good  exercife  of 
the  faid  moft  royal  dignity  and  office,  the  fu- 
premacy,  his  highnefs  hath  made  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell,  and  lord  privy-feal,  his  vice- 
gerent, for  a  good  and  due  miniftration  of 
juflice,  to  be  had  in  all  caufes  and  cafes  touch- 
ing the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion,  and  for  the 
godly  reformation  and  redrefs  of  all  herefies 
and  abufes  in  the  faid  church." 

A  fpeech  made  in  parliament  by  Cromwell, 
when  poffefled  of  this  office,  fhews  with  what 
zeal  he  promoted  the  meafures  of  a  mafter, 
who  fo  ill  requited  his  fervices.  He  in  this 
declared,  "  That  there  was  nothing  which 
the  king  fo  much  deiired,  as  a  firm  union 
amongll  all  his  fubje^ls,  in  which  he  placed 
his  chief  fecurity.  He  knew  there  were  many 
incendiaries,  and  much  cockle  grew  up 
with  the  wheat.  The  rafhnefs  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  fome,  and  the  inveterate  fupeniitiou 
and  ftifFnefs  of  others,  in  the  ancient  concep- 
tions, had  raifed  great  dilfentions,  to  the  fad 
regret  of  all  good  chriftians.  Some  were  called 
papifts,  and  others  heretics  ;  which  bitternefs 
of  fpirit  appeared  the  more  ftrange,  fince 
now  the  holy  fcriptures,  by  the  king's  great 
care  of  his  people,  were  in  all  their  hands,  in 
a  language  underllood  by  every  body.  But 
thefe  were  grofsly  perverted  by  both  fides, 
who  ftudied  rather  to  juftify  their  paffions  out 
of  them,  than  to  diredt  their  belief  by  them. 
The  king  leaned  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left  hand,  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other 

party. 
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party,  but  fet  the  pure  and  fincere  doftrine  of 
chriftianity  before  their  eyes ;  and  therefore 
was  now  refbivtd  to  have  this  fet  forth  to  Iiis 
fubjeds,  without  any  corrupt  mixtures,  and 
to  havefuch  deceit  ceremonies  continued,  and- 
the  true  ufe  of  them  taught ;  by  which  all 
abufes  might  be  cut  off,  and  difputes  about 
the  expofition  of  the  fcripture,  ceafe  j  and  fa 
all  his  fubjeds  might  be  well  intruded  in 
their  faith,  and  direcled  in  the  reverent  wor- 
fhip  of  God;  and  refolved  to  punifn  fcverely 
all  tranfgreirors,  of  what  fort  or  fide  foever 
they  were.  The  king  was  refolved  that 
Chrift,  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  the 
truth,  Ihouid  have  the  viftory  :  and  therefore 
had  appointed  fome  bilTiops  and  divines  to 
draw  up  an  expofition  of  thofe  things  that 
were  neceflary  for  the  inftruflion  of  a  Chrlf- 
tian  man  ;  he  had  p.lfo  appointed  others  to 
examine  what  ceremonies  (hould  be  retained, 
and  what  was  the  true  ufe  of  them :  com- 
manding the  judges,  and  other  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  perfons  commifiioned  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  acl  formerly  pafled,  to  proceed 
againft  all  tranfgrefTors,  and  punidi  them  ac- 
cording to  law."  And  he  concluded  with  a 
high  commendation  of  the  king,  "  whofe  due 
praifes,"  he  faid,  "a  man  of  far  greater  elo- 
quence than  himfelf  was,  could  not  fully  fet 
forth." 

In  this  feiTion  the  rank  of  the  feverai  great 

offices  of  ftate   v/as   fixed,-  and   Cromweil,  as 

vice-gerentj  had  a  precedency  aifigned him  over 

.  •  N  3-  '  them 
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them  all  ;  it  was  thought  fingular  that  a  black- 
fmith's  Ton,  ihould  take  place  next  the  royal 
family,  and  that  a  man,  pofTeiTed  of  no  man- 
ner of  litterature,  Ihould  be  at  the  head  of  the 
church  :  but  the  king  overlooked  both  thefe, 
and  in  the  convocation  held  immediately  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  lord  Crom- 
well began  to  exercife  his  power  to  the  utmoll, 
in  order  to  deftroy  popery,  and  eftablifh  a  re  • 
formation.  To  this  end  he  caufed  certain  arti- 
cles which    differed   in  many  efiential  points 
from  the  Roman  catholic    religion ;    to   be 
promulged  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity :  feven   facraments  were  received   in  the 
church  of  Rome,   but  the  new  articles  men- 
tion only   three,    namely,  baptifm,    penance, 
and  the  eucharift  :  add  to  this,    that  they  en- 
joined all  biftiops  and  preachers  to  inflrud  the 
people  to  believe  and  maintain  all  thefe  things, 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  canon  of  the 
bible,  and  in  the  apoftles,  the  nicene,  and  the 
athanafian  creeds,  without  mentioning  a  word 
of  tradition  ;  and   that   they    (hould  prevent 
offerings  of  incence,  and  kneeling  to  images, 
left   the   vulgar  fhould  be  ltd  away  by  idola- 
try and    fuperftition.       Purgatory    was    like- 
wife    in    thefe    articles,     declared     uncertain 
by  fcripture;   and    in    September  following, 
lord    Cromwell    enjoined    the   clergy   in   ge- 
neral,   to   preach  up   the    king's  fupremacy  ; 
and  not  to  employ  their  eloquence  in  extolling 
relics,    miracles  or  pilgrimages,    while   they 
ought  to  exhort  their   congregations  to  ferve 
God,  and  provide  for  their  families:  and  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  orders  were  iffued  for  a  bible  in  Latin 
and  Engliih,  to  be  laid  in  the  churches  for 
every  one  to  read  at  their  pleafure,  and  to  be 
provided  at  the  expence  of  the  miniiter  and 
the  paridiioners. 

Thefe  innovations  in  religion  which  were 
begun  by  his  means,  unavoidably  occafioned 
many  oppofers  to  the  new  minilkr,  and  together 
with  the  diifolution  of  the  monaftries,  and  his 
demanding  at  the  fame  time,  fubndies  for  the 
king,  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity,  were 
the  caufe  of  very  great  m.urmurs  againil  Ijim, 
nay,  a  rebellion  breaking  out  about  this  time 
in  yorklhire,  the  infurgents  demanded  among 
other  things,  that  the  lord  Cromwell  fliould 
be  brought  to  condign  puniihment,  as  one  of 
the  fubverters  of  the  good  laws  of  the  realm, 
before  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  But 
the  popular  clamour  was  fo  far  from  alienating 
the  affeftion  of  the  king  from  him,  that  in 
the  year  1537,  as  a  farther  token  of  his  eileem, 
his  m.ajefty  conlliituted  him  chief  jullice  itine- 
rant of  all  the  forefts  beyond  Trent,  and  on 
the  26  th  of  Auguil,  the  fame  year,  he  was 
ele'fted  knight  of  the  garter,  as  alfo  dean  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  In  1539  fol- 
lowing, he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  caftle  and 
lordlhip  of  Okeham,  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, and  was  m.ade  conflable  of  Cardforook 
caftle,  in  the  ICe  of  Wight;  and  as  he  had 
been  fo  inftrumental  in  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion, and  pulling  down  the  monaflries  for 
three  years  together,  the  king  amply  rewarded 

him 
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him  for  that  fervice,  with  many  noble  ma- 
nors and  large  eftates,  that  were  formerly  the 
property  of  thofe  dillblved  houfes:  advancing 
him  in  the  month  of  April  fjMowing,  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  F.fl'sx^  and  lord  high  chaai- 
berlain  of  England. 

But  Cromwell's  afpiring  to,  or  even  accept- 
ing of  thefe  great  honours,  drew  upon  him 
an  additional  weight  of  envy  and  iJl  will  ; 
for  there  were  then  alive  feveral  branches  of 
the  noble  family  of  Bourchier,  laft  earl  of 
Efiex,  who  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a 
young  and  unruly  horfe  ;  and  thefe  might  jullly 
think  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  EiTex.  The  office  of  lord  high  cham- 
berlain too,  had  been  for  many  years  heredi- 
tary in  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of 
the  de  Veres,  eails  of  Oxford,  fo  that  upon 
the  death  of  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
lord  chamberlain,  the  hei^s  of  it  could  not  but 
be  highly  incenfed  airair.ft  a  perfon  ib  meanly 
defcended,  for  robbing  them  of  what  their 
ancellors  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  Add  likev/ife, 
that  en  the  fame  day  that  lord  Cromwell  was 
created  earl  of  Eifex,  Gregory  his  fon,  was 
by  hisintereil,  made  baton  Cromwell  of  Oke- 
ham  ;  he  being  en  the  12th  of  March,  1540, 
put  in  conimiilicjn  with  ethers,  to  fell  the  Ab- 
by  lands  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  which  was 
a  thing  he  advifed  the  king  to  do,  as  the 
furell  way  to  iiop  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
to  conciliate  their  aiiedion,  and  to  bring  them 

to 
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to  a  liking  of  the  diffolution  of  the  monaft- 
ries. 

Lord  Cromwell's  profperity  had  been  hi- 
therto uninterrupted,  and  he  had  from  a  low 
condition,  rifen  gradually  to  the  very  higheil 
pitch  of  honour  :  but  fuch  is  the  uncertainty 
of  human  events,  that  his  ruin  was  occafioned 
by  an  unhappy  precaution  he  took  to  fecure 
his  greatnefs,  and  the  greater  his  exaltation 
was,  the  more  fudden  and  dangerous  his  fall. 
Jn  the  year  1539,  king  Henry  having  lately 
loll  his  wife,  Jane  Seymour  in  child- bed,  be- 
gan to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  a  german  alli- 
ance, and  as  the  Luthsrian  princes  were  ex- 
tremely difgufted  aeainft  the  emperor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfecution  of  their  religion,  he 
hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into  one  of  thofe 
families,  to  renew  an  amity  which  he  regarded 
as  ufeful  to  hin) ;  Cromwell  joyfully  feconded 
this  motion,  and  perceiving  that  fome  of  his 
bitterell  enemies,  particularly  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, bifliop  of  V/incheiler,  began  to  be  more 
in  favour  at  court  than  himfelf,  he  exerted  his 
utmoil:  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Anne  of  Cleves  :  for  he 
imagined  that  a  queen  of  his  own  making, 
would  powerfully  lupport  his  intereft,  and  as 
the  friends  of  Anne  of  Cleves  were  all  pro- 
tellants,  contribute  greatly  to  bring  down 
the  popilh  party.  But  when  Henry  came  to 
fee  this  lady,  in  whom  he  had  been  deceived 
by  a  flattering  pidure,  he  declared  ilie  was  a 
great  Flanders  mare,  and  he  could  never  bear 

her 
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her  any  affedion.  Fie  marsi^d  her  however* 
which  Cromwi'Il  thought  would  be  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  better  liking,  but  when 
he  came,  full  of  anxious  expettaticn  the  morn- 
ing after  the  nupnals  to  enquire  how  the  king 
found  his  bride,  he  had  the  mortification  to  be 
told,  that  his  majefly  hated  her  worfe  than 
ever :  that  he  was  refolved  never  to  meddle 
with  her,  and  even  fufpe<51:ed  her  to  be  no 
maid  ;  however,  Kenry  ccnnnued  to  be  civil 
to  Anne,  and  even  feerned  to  repofe  his  ufual 
confidence  m  Croaiwell,  but  though  he  exerted 
this  command  over  his  temper,  a  difcontent 
lay  lurking  in  his  breail,  and  was  ready  to 
burft  out  on  the  iirft  opportunity  :  nor  was  it 
a  great  while  ere  fuch  a  one  offered  as  enabled 
him  at  oiice  to  gratify  his  refentment,  and  in- 
gratiate himiclf  with  the  public. 

The  mcannefs  of  Cromwell's  birth  had  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  all  the  nobility,  the  Ro- 
man catholics  dctefted  him,  for  having  been 
{o  adive  in  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes, 
.  the  reformers  themfeives  were  not  very  firo:  gly 
attached  to  him,  as  they  faw  he  was  not  able 
to  defend  thern  from  peifecution,  and  the  na- 
tion in  general  held  him  in  difcontent,  fcr  his 
having  been  ihe  inilrum-cnt  of  the  king's  ex- 
extoition*  Henry  was  now  as  ready  to  hearken' 
to  his  accufers,  as  he  was  before  deaf  to  them, 
and  fiucing  that  fevcral  articles  were  ready  to 
be  brought  againll  him,  he  refrlved,  at  once  to 
gratify  his  ov/n  revenge,  and  appeafe  the  in- 
flamed populace,  to  give  up  a  man  who  could 

no 
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no  longer  be  of  lervice  to  him  ;  and  having  fe- 
cretly  provided  himfelf  with  fufiicient  proof 
againlt  his  minifler,  in  feveral  very  important 
points  ;  lufiicient  we  mean  in  thofe  days, 
when  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  fovereign  was 
law  ;  he  caul'ed  Cromwell  to  be  arreited.  at  the 
council  table  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
there  produced  a  charge  againft  him  for  high 
treafon  i  and  on  the  the  tenth  of  June,  1540, 
when  he  did  not  in  the  leail  fufpeft  it,  he  was 
carried  away  from  the  palace  to  the  Tower, 
without  knowing  his  accufers,  or  the  crimes 
of  which  h-2  was  acculed  ;  yet  from  his  firft 
corrimii:rnent,  he  made  no  doubt  of  a  deiif^n 
being  laid  againft  his  life,  becaufe  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  always  been  his  profefTed  enemy  ; 
and  was  uncle  to  the  lady  Catherine  Howard, 
for  whom  the  king  at  that  time  began  to  en- 
tertain a''pafiion. 

During  his  confinement  however,  he  writ 
two  letters  to  the  king,  oiii.  to  vindicate  him- 
felf of  the  crime  of  treaibn,  and  another  con- 
cerning his  marriage  with  Amie  of  Cleves. 
In  the  iirll:  he  expreffed  himfelf  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  "  That  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  thought 
v/illingly  to  do  that  thing  that  might,  or 
fiiouid  dilpltafe  your  majeuy,  and  much  lefs 
do  or  fay  any  thing,  which  of  itfeif  is  fo  high 
and  aboniinabie  an  offence  ;  as  God  kxnovveth, 
who,  I  doubt  not,  ihall  reveal  the  truth  to 
your'  highnefs.  Mine  accufers,  your  grace 
knowetli,  God  forgive  them:  tor^s  lever 
had  love  to  your  honour,  perfon,  life,  profpe- 
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rity,  health,  wealth,  joy,  and  comfort;  and 
alfo,  your  moft  dear  and  entirely  beloved  fon, 
the  prince  his  grace,  and  your  proceedings : 
God  fo  help  me  in  this  mine  adverfity,  and 
confound  me  if  ever  I  thought  the  contrary. 
What  labours,  pains,  and  travels  I  have  un- 
dergone, according  to  mv  moll  bounden  duty, 
God  alfo  knoweth  j  for,  if  it  were  in  my  pow- 
er, as  it  is  in  God's,  to  make  your  majelly  to 
live,  ever  young  and  profperous,  Chrift  know- 
eth I  would  ;  for  fo  am  I,  of  all  others,  moft 
bound  :  for  your  majefty  hath  been  the  moft 
bountiful  prince  to  me,  that  ever  was  king  to 
his  fubjed  .  yea,  and  more  like  a  dear  father, 
your  majefty  not  offended,  than  a  mafter. 

Such  hath  been  your  moft  grave  and  godly 
counfel  towards  me  at  fundry  times.  In  that 
I  have  offended  I  afk  your  mercy.  Should  I 
now,  for  fuch  exceeding  goodnefs,  benignity, 
liberality,  and  bounty  be  your  traitor,  nay 
then,  the  greateft  pains  were  too  little  for  me. 
Should  any  fadion,  or  any  affedion  to  any 
point,  make  me  a  traitor  to  your  majefty,  then 
all  the  devils  in  hell  confound  me,  and  the 
vengeance  oi'  God  light  upon  me,  if  I  Ihould 
once  have  thought  it,  moft  gracious  fovereign 
lord! 

Sir,  as  to  your  commonwealth,  I  have,  af- 
ter my  wit,  power,  and  kr]Ovvledge,  travailed 
therein,  having  had  no  refpe(5l  to  perfons,  your 
majefty  only  excepttd,  and  my  duty  to  the 
fam.e  :  but  that  I  have  done  any  injuftice  or 
wrong  wilfully,  I  truft  God  fhall  bear  me  wit- 
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iRt^s,  and  the  wotld  not  be  able  to  accufe  me. 
Neverthelefs,  fir,  1  have  meddled  in  fo  many 
matters,,  under  your  highnefs,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  anrvver  them  all.  But  one  thing  I  am 
well  aflured  of,  that  willingly  and  wittingly  I 
have  not  had  will  to  o^cnd  your  highnefs ; 
but  hard  it  is  for  me,  or  any  other,  raedling 
as  1  have  done,  to  live  under  your  grace,  or 
your  laws,  but  we  mull  daily  offend." 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  fome  particular  charges  brought  a^aiu.l 
iiini  ;  and  concludes  the  whole  with  thefa 
words ;  **  written  with  the  quaking  hand,  and 
mod  forrowful  heart  of  your  moll  fcrrowful 
fubjed,  and  moft  humble  fervant  and  prifoner, 
this  Saturday  at  your  Tower  of  London." 

In  the  other  letter,  which  he  wrote  by  the 
king's  exprefs  commands,  that  he  might  de- 
clare what  he  knew  of  the  marriage.  Amongfl: 
other  particulars,  he  fays.  That  after  the  king 
liad  feen  her  at  RochelVer,  he  told  him  [Crom- 
well] that  ii  he  had  known  io  much  before  as 
he  then  knew,  fhe  fhould  not  have  come  withia 
his  realm  ;  faying,  in  a  complaining  manner, 
**  what  remedy  .''"  And  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  his  majefty  told  him,  **  I  liked  her 
before  wQt  well,  but  novv'  i  like  her  much 
worfe,  for  I  have  felt  her  belly  and  her  breaft?, 
and  thereby  as  I  can  judge,  fhe  lliould  be  no 
maid  ;  which  llruck  me  lo  to  the  heart  Vv'hea 
1  felt  them,  that  I  had  neither  will  nor  cou- 
rage to  proceed  any  farther  in  other  matters  ; 
Vol.  I.  O  fayingj 
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laying,  I  have  left  her  as  good  a  maid  as  X 
found  her." 

This  letter  concludes  with  thefe  words: 
*'  Befeeching  moil  humbly  your  grace  to  par- 
don this  my  rude  writing,  and  to  confider  that 
I  am  a  moil:  woeful  prifoner,  ready  to  take 
death,  when  it  ihall  pleafe  God  and  your  ma- 
jeily  ;  and  yet  the  frail  flefh  inciteth  me  con- 
tinually to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  ard 
grace  to  mine  offences  ;  and  thus,  Cliriil  iave, 
preferve,  and  keep  you. 

Written  at  the  Tower  this  Wednefday,  the 
laft  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart,  and  trem- 
bling hand,  of  your  highnefs's  moll  heavy  and 
,  moil  mil'erable  prifoner,  and  poor  flave.  T.  C, 
Moil  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy, 
mercy." 

But  it  was  not  the  pra£lice  of  king  Henry 
to  ruin  his  minillers  and  fivourites  by  halves; 
though  the  unhappy  prifoner  therefore,  wrote 
iipon  thefe  occafions,  in  fo  moving  a  manner 
iis  even  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  har- 
dened himfelf  againil  all  motions  of  pity,  and 
jefufed  him  pardon,  and  Cromwell  having 
heretofore,  given  that  abominable  precedent  of 
eondemning  peribns  unheard,  he  was  now 
ferved  in  the  lame  manner  himfelf.  But  it  is 
probable  indeed,  that  the  court  knew,  if  he  was 
brought  to  a  trial,  he  would  fo  jullify  himfelf, 
by  producing  the  king's  orders  and  warrants 
for  what  he  had  done,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  condemn  him  ;  and,  even  as  it  was, 
When  die  bill  of  attainder  was   fent  down  to 
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the  commons  ;  it  did  not  pafs  with  the  fame 
rapidity  as  it  had  done  in  the  upper  houfe,  but 
fiuck  ten  days,  till  at  lau,  a  new  one  was 
framed  there,  and  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of 
lords. 

"  It  is  plain  to  perceive,  fiiys  Burnet,  that 
mofl  of  the  avticles  of  his  impeaciimeiiv,  re- 
lated to  orders  and  diredioiiS  he  had  given, 
for  which,  it  is  very  probable,  he  had  the 
king's  warrant.  And,  for  the  matter  of  hereiy,. 
the  king  had  proceeded  fo  firr  towards  a  refor- 
mation, that  what  he  did  that  way  was,  in  all 
probability,  done  by  the  king's  orders  :  bvit 
the  king  now  falling  from  thefe  things,  it  was 
thought  they  intended  to  llifle  him  by  fuch  au 
attainder;  that  he  might  not  difcover  t'ne  fe- 
cret  orders  or  dlreftions  he  had  given  him  for 
his  own  julUiication.  For  the  particulars  of 
bribery  and  extortion,  with  which  he  was  alia 
charged,  they  being  mentioned  in  general  ex- 
preilions,  feem  only  call  into  the  heap  to  defame 
him.  But,  for  treafonable  words  v/hich  v/ere 
alledged  againfl:  him,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  they  were  a  contrivance  of  his  enemies  ; 
£nce  it  feemed  a  thing  very  extravagant,  for 
a  favourite  in  the  height  of  his  greatnef?,  to 
talk  fo  rudely.  And,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
it,  Bedlam  was  thought  a  fitter  place  for 
his  rellraint  than  the  Tower.  Nor  was  it 
judged  likely,  that  he,  having  fach  great  and 
watchful  enemies  at  court,  any  fuch  difcourfcs 
fhould  have  lain  fo  long  feeret ;  or,  if  they 
had  come  to  the  king's  knov/Iege,  he  was  not  a 
Q  2:  priiu:2- 
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prince  of  fuch  a  temper,  as  to  have  forgiven, 
much  lefs  employed,  and  advanced  a  man  af* 
ter  fuch  difcourfes.  And,  to  think,  that  du- 
ring f.fteen  months  after  the  words  were  faid 
to  have  been  fpoken,  none  would  have  had 
the  zeal  for  the  king,  or  the  malice  to  Crom- 
well, to  repeat  them,  were  things  that  could 
not  be  believed." 

Like  other  perfons  in  difgrace,  poor  Crom- 
well was  deferled  by  moil  of  his  pretended 
friends.  Archbifnop  Cranmer  only  did  not 
abandon  him  in  his  diflrefs,  but  wrote  to  the 
king  very  warmly  in  his  behalf.  In  his  letter 
he  exprefTed  himfelf  to  this  purpofe,  *'  Who 
cannot  but  be  foriowful  and  amazed,  that  he 
ihould  be  a  traitor  againft  your  majefty  ;  he 
that  was  fo  advanced  by  your  majefly  3  he, 
whofe  furety  was  only  by  your  majefly  ;  he, 
who  loved  your  majdly  (as  I  ever  thought)  no 
lefs  than  God  ;  he,  who  lludied  always  to  fet 
forward  whatfoever  was  your  maj efty's  will 
smd  pleafure  ;  he  that  cared  for  no  man's  dif- 
picafure  to  ferve  your  majefty  ;  he  that  was  fuch 
SL  fervant,  in  my  judgment,  in  wifdom,  dili- 
gence, faithfulnefs,  and  experience,  as  no 
prince  in  this  realm  ever  had  ;  he  that  was  fo 
vigilant  to  preferve  your  majefty  from  all  trea- 
ions,  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceived, 
but  he  detefted  the  fame  in  the  beginning.  If 
the  noble  princes  of  happy  memory,  king 
John,  Henry  11.  and  Richard  II.  had  had 
fuch  a  ccanicllor  about  them;  I  fuppofe  they 
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Siould  never  have  been  fo  traiterou fly  aban- 
doned and  overthrown  as  thofe  good  princes 
were.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
reil  of  the  popifh  party,  bafRed  all  the  appli- 
cation that  was  made  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
EfTex,  who  was,  in  purfuance  of  his  attainder, 
biought  to  a  fcafFold  erected  on  Tower-hill, 
Before  his  execution,  he  made  the  following 
fpeech.  "  I  am  come  hither  to  die,  and  not 
to  purge  myfslf,  as  may  happen  fome  think 
that  I  will  ;  for,  if  I  fliould  fo  do,  I  were  a 
very  wretch  and  mJfer.  I  am  by  the  law 
condemned  to  die,  and  thank  my  Lord  God 
that  hath  appointed  me  this  death  for  mine 
offence  :  for,  fmce  the  time  that  I  had  years 
of  difcretion,  ihave  lived  a  fmner,  and  offend- 
ed my  Lord.  God  ;  for  the  which  I  ail<.  him 
heartily  forgiveivefa.  And  it  is  not  imknown 
to  many  of  vou^  that  I  have  been  a  great  tra- 
VcUer  in  this  world,  and,  beini^  but  of  a  bafe 
degree,  was  called  to  hifrh  eftate  ;  and  iince 
the  time  I  came  thereunto,-  I  have  offended 
my  prince,,  for  the  which  I  aik  him-heartily 
'forgivenef£i  and  i-yefeeeh  you  all  to  pray  to 
God  with  me  that  he  will  forgive  me.  O  Fa- 
ther, forgive  me  !  O  Son,  forgive  me  !  O  Ho- 
ly G  holt,  forgive  me!  O  'I  hree  Perfons  in 
One  God,  fcHgive  me^  Ard  now  Ipray  you 
that  be  here,  to  bear  me  t-ecord,  I  die  in  the 
Citholic  faith,  not  doubting  ir*.  any  article  of 
my  faith,  no,  r.or  doubting  in  any  fucrament  of 
ti'e  chiiTch,  Klany  have  nanJ?red  me^  ami 
O  2  reported. 
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reported,  that  I  have  been  a  bearer  of  fuch  ss 
have  maintained  evil  opinions  ;  which  is  un- 
true :  but  I  confefs  that,  like  as  God  by  his 
holy  fpirit  doth  inftrud  us  in  the  truth,  fo  the 
devil  is  ready  to  fed uce  us  ;  and  I  have  been 
feduced  ;  but  I  bear  witnefs,  that  I  die  in  the 
catholic  faith  of  the  holy  church  ;  and  I  hear- 
tily defire  yoa  to  pray  for  the  king*s  grace, 
that  he  may  long  live  with  you,  in  health  and 
profperity  ;  and,  after  him,  that  his  fon,  prince 
Edward,  may  long  reign  over  you.  And  once 
again  I  defire  you  to  pray  for  me,  that  Co 
long  as  life  remaineth  in  this  flelh,  I  waver 
nothing  in  my  faith."  Having  fpoken  thus, 
which  he  feems  to  have  done  through  the 
weaknefs  natural  to  a  dying  man,  or  his  affec- 
tion to  his  fon,  whom  he  feared  the  king  would 
purfue  with  further  vengeance,  if  he  attempted 
to  vindicate  himfelf  at  his  death,  he  pafled  a 
few  moments  in  his  devotions,  and  then  was 
beheaded  on  the  28th  of  July,  1540. 

In  this  manner  departed  Thomas  Cromwell, 
earl  of  EfTex,  who,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
the  beft  authorities  concerning  him,  was  a 
pwfon  of  an  uncommon  prudence,  abilities, 
and  induflry.  His  apprehenfion  was  ready, 
his  judgm.ent  folid,  his  memory  tenacious,  his 
eloquence  fluent,  his  deportment  graceful,  his 
heart  generous  and  grateful,  his  temper  patient, 
his  converfation  agreeable,  and  his  friendship  , 
vvelUchofcn  and  conftant.  But  it  was  the 
policy  of  Henry  VIII.  a$  an  excellent  author 
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•bferves,  to  chufe  his  favourites  from  amongft 
the  meaneft  of  the  people,  who  being  lefs 
fcrupulous  than  others,  and  ready  to  do  every 
thing  that  could  promote  their  advancement, 
yielded  a  plenary  obedience  to  his  commandis ; 
and  Cromwell,  having  formerly  been  the  in- 
ftrument  of  his  tyranny  and  injuftice  to  deilroy 
others,  it  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have  been 
a  deferved  judgment,  that  he  ihould  at  lall 
fuffer  by  them  himfelf. 


THE 
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The   life   of 

CARDIN-AL  BEATOUN. 

DAviD  Be  AUTO  UN,  archbifhop  of  Str 
Andrew's,,  primate  of  Scotland,  and, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  defcended 
from  an  honourable  family  in  the  north,  being, 
according  to  Nefbitt's  heraldry,  the  fon  of 
John  Beatoun,  of  Balfour,  by  Ifabel  his  wife, 
daughter  of  David  Moniepenny,  of  Pitmilly 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  nephew  to  James 
Beatoun,  his  predecelTor  in  the  archbilbopric 
of  St.  Andrew's^  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1494,  and  it  appears,  that  there  was  no  care 
omitted  to  render  his  education  equal  to  his  ^ 
birth.  He  pafied  through  the  various  clafles 
of  fchcol  learning  with,  rapidity,  and  having 
entered  the  univeriicy  of  St.  Andrews,  he  be- 
gan to  difplay  fuch  a  readinefs  of  wit,  and 
withal  fuch  an  intenfe  application  to  (ludy, 
that  his  relations  conceived  great  hopes  of  his 
becoming,  one  day  or  other,  an  honour  and 
fupport  to  his  family. 

But  thefe  flattering  expedaticns  were  enter- 
tained by  no  one  with  fuch  a  degree  of  v/armth, 
as  his  uncle,  the  archbilliop,  who  loved  David 
as  his  own  fon  :  as  the  bell  method,  therefore, 
to  fecure  his  advancement  in  life,  he  fent  him 
over  to  Paris,  where  our  young  Scot  com- 
mencing a  lludent  in  one  of  the  colleges,  he 
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perfedited  himfeif  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  applied  fo  diligently  to  divinity,  in  order 
to  get  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
(in  thofe  days  the  furefl  road  to  power  and 
great  preferments)  that  he  entered  into  holy 
orders  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old  ;  and 
we  find  that  he  had  the  addrefs,  even  prior  to 
that  event,  to  recommend  himfelf  in  fo  parti- 
cular a  manner  to  tlie  notice  and  favour  of 
John,  Duke  of  Albany,  then  in  France,  whora 
the  flates  of  Scotland  had  iiiade  regent,  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  being 
employed  by  him  in  feveral  affairs  cf  the 
utmofl  importance,  and  always  difcharging 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
patch  and  fidelity,  on  the  death  of  his  grace'* 
Secretary,  which  happened  in  1519,  he  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  refident  at  the  French 
court.  This  preferment  abroad  was  attended 
w.th  others  in  his  own  country  ;  for  about 
this  time,  his  uncle,  then  archbiftiop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  beftowed  on  him  the  redory  of  Campfay, 
notvvithllanding  he  was  but  in  deacon's  orders, 
as  appears  by  the  aft  of  prefentation,  in 
which  he  is  ftiled  no  more  than  clerk  of  the 
diocefe  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  fo  that  he  was  be- 
neficed in  the  church,  and  a  minifter  of  ilate, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Nor  did  his  promotions  reft  long  in  this 
place  ;  for  in  the  year  1523,  his  uncle  being 
raifed  to  the  arch bi ill opric  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  commendatorfliip  of  Abroath,  he  refolved 
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to  refign  tlie  abbecy  in  favour  of  his  nephew,, 
and  for  that  end  he  prevailed  with  the  duke 
regent  to  write,  in  the  moll  prefling  manner,, 
both  in  the  young  king's  name  and  his  own, 
to  pope  Adrian  VI.  to  difpatch  the  bulls  of 
his  inveftiture  j  and  withal  to  intreat  his  ho- 
linefs,  that  through  tlie  fullnefij  of  his  difpen- 
fing  power  he  would  permit  Mr.  Beatoua. 
to  delay  taking  on  him  what  they  ca;l  the 
habit,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  ;  v/hich. 
the  pope,  to  gratify  tli^  king,  acquiefced  in». 
Mr.  Beatoun  remained  in  France  two  years  af- 
ter this,  and  upon  his  return  to  Scotland. in- 
1525,  we  find  him  taking  his  feat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  abbot  of  Abroath,  thofe  dignitaries, 
fitting  there  in  fpiritual  right,  as  our  biinops- 
have  a  place  in  the  national  aiiemblies  now  : 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, appointed,  among  other  noblemen,  to 
attend  upon,  and  continue  in  company  with^ 
the  king,  at  the  lame  time  that  the  earl  o£ 
Angus  was  conflituted  one  of  the  regents  j.: 
from  whence  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  ohfcrves,  that  he  had  ei- 
ther wrought  hiifi-felf  into  fome  degree  of 
confidence  with  the  family  of  Douglas,  or 
ftood  at  that  time  in  fo  great  credit  with  the 
king,  that  even  this  powerful  party  did  not 
think  proper  to  remove  him,  though  impla- 
cable enemies  to  his  uncle  the  lord  primate, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  proof  of  his 
ejiiinent  abilities. 
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After  this  period,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
in  any  of  the  fubfequent  changes  ofgoverne. 
ment  he  was  ever  under  necelhiiy  to  quit  the 
perfon  of  his  royal  mafter  :  on  the  contrary, 
'he  grew  into  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
favour  with  James,  that  in  1528,  on  the  re- 
-fignation  of  biftiop  Crichton,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  lord  privy  feal,  in  v/hich  ca- 
pacity he  afTiIted  the  king  with  his  coancils, 
•and  was  confidered  as  the  perfon  in  whom  his 
majefly  raoft  confided  :  nay,  there  are  jufl 
grounds  to  believe,  that  it  was  by  his  perfua" 
iion  the  king  of  Scots  ereded  a  college  of  jaf- 
tice  in  1^30,  after  the  manner  that  Philip  IV, 
of  France  had  inlHtJted  a  court  of  the  fame 
kind;  He  was  alfo  intruiled,  in  the  year 
^5  33,  with  a  very  importan*"  commillion,  which 
obliged  him  to  pafs  into  France,  in  conjunc- 
'tion  with  Sir  Thomas  Erflcine.  7'his  was  to 
■conclude  an  alliance  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  to  the 
French  king,  which  marriage,  however,  did 
not  then  take  eifecl,  becaufe  the  princefs  was 
at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  ilate  of  health  :  but 
the  abbot  of  Abroatli  was  like  wile  entrulted 
with  fome  other  fecret  commiffion,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  continue  at  the  French  court 
ibr  fome  time  ;  and  he  gave  his  mafter  fucli 
intelligence  from  thence,  as  enabled  him  to 
fecure  his  peace  with  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  while  he  was  complimented  and 
careffed,  in  the  moil  extraordinai  y  mannei-,  by 
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the  emperor  and  the  pope,  though  thofe  fove- 
reigns  were  both  violent  enemies  to  the  Britifh 
monarch. 

It  was  during  the  time  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed at  the  French  court,  that  our  abbot  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  greatnefs  ;  for  by  his 
addrefs  and  underRanding,  he  gained  fo  much 
on  the  good  graces  of  king  Francis  I.  that  he 
granted  him  many,  and  thofe  too  very  lingu- 
lar favours,  firll,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative, 
giving  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  native  of 
France,  and  afterwards  conferring  upon  him  a 
bifhopric  ;  marks  of  eileem  not  frequently  be- 
flowedon  ilrangers,  and  never  by  fo  wife  a  prince 
as  Francis  1.  without  jult  caufe  ;  whence  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  Beatoun  was  now  admit- 
ted into  the  whole  fyilem  of  French  politics, 
and  undertook  to  make  his  mafter  coincide  with 
them  ;  fo  that  what  Francis  1.  gave  him,  was 
not  fo  much  encouragement  as  reward  ;  and 
the  emperor  invading  France  in  1536,  king 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  miniilrr,  aflually 
came,  with  the  i^ower  of  his  nobiliy,  to  the  af. 
fiiiance  of  the  French  monarch  ;  being  met, 
upon  the  road  by  the  dauphin,  who  conducted 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  had  all  the  honours 
paid  him  that  he  could  defire  ;  and  what  he 
feemed  to  wifli  moil,  the  princefs  Magdalen, 
fv  whom  he  had  fent  two  embaffies  in  vain, 
Vvas  given  to  him  in  perfon,  whom,  with  great 
pomp,  he  efpoufed,  on  the  firft:  of  January, 
1537.  But  this  lady  dying  in  the  month  of 
July  following,  foon  after  her  arrival  in  Sc^t- 
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land,  the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  returned 
with  their  majeities  into  that  kingdom,  was 
feiit  over  again  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  fecond. 
marriage  for  the  king,  with  the  lady  Mary, 
daughter  to  tlve  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  widow 
of  the  duke  de  Longueville.  During  his  flay, 
at  this  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  he 
was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Mirepoix  ;  and  all 
things  being  at  length  fettled,  in  the  month 
-of  June  1538,  he  embarked,  with  his  new 
Kiirtrefs,  for  Scotland,  where,  after  great 
hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  Englifh,  they 
fafely  arrived;  and,  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  joyal  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  St.  An- 
drew's, jufl  on-e  year  after  the  demife  of  the 
former  queen, 

Beatoun  had  now  all  the  power  and  autlio- 
rity  of  an  archbifhop,  though  he  was  no  more 
than  coadjutor  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  but  this 
being  thought  an  infufiiciency  of  power  to 
anfwer  the  ends  which  he  had  cngnged  to  pro- 
mote, he  was  by  pope  Paul  III.  through  the 
jecommendarion,  as  fome  have  thought,  of 
the  French  king,  raifcd  to  the  purple,  by  the 
title  of  St.  Stephen  in  Monto  Cslio,  his  crea- 
tion taking  place  on  the  tw  cntieth  day  of  De- 
cember 1538.  But  there  is  a  letter  of  the 
■cardinal's,  on  this  occafion,  to  Andrew  Oli- 
phant,  the  Scotch  a^ent  at  Rome,  which 
ihevvs  to  a  demonftration,  that  he  chiefly 
owed  his  dignity  to  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
Jand  at  that  time,  his  own  capacity,  and  the 
king's   influence.     The  pope  wanted  fuch   a 
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jiiar.  as  Beatoun  in  his  intereft,  when  great 
ftrides  were  making  every  day  towards  demo- 
liihing  the  papal  power,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  it  was  with  a  defign  of  attach- 
ing the  clergy  of  the  latter  kingdom  llridly 
to  himielf,  that  he  gave  them  a  head,  who, 
for  his  own  Take,  would  keep  them  firm  to  the 
apoftolic  fee. 

Yet  it  W'-as  not  many  months  after  this, 
that  the  cardinal  was  in  no  fmall  danger  of 
lofmg  his  mailer's  confidence;  for  Henry 
VIll.  having  good  intelligence  of  the  motives 
which  urged  the  pope  to  give  Beatoun  one  of 
the  fcarlet  hats,  he  fent,  about  this  time,  a 
very  able  minifter  to  his  nephew  James,  with 
particular  infiru€lions  to  procure  the  cardinal's 
difgrace,  though  the  fcheme  laid  for  that  pjur- 
pofe  had  not  the  defired  eifed,  the  Scotch 
king  taking  care  to  elude  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador's  inllances,  by  fuch  fubtle  and  evafive 
anfwers,  as  left  no  room  for  taking  offence,  yet 
fent  him  back  to  his  mafier  without  gaining 
what  he  came  for  ;  and  Beatoun's  uncle,  the 
old  archbiihop,  dying,  in  a  few  days,  the  car- 
dinal fucceeded  in  the  primacy,  whereby  he 
was  inverted  with  as  great,  or  greater  power 
ihan  ever  any  churchman  had  enjoyed  in  that 
kingdom  before. 

He  was  no  fooner  advanced  to  this  exalted 
'•flation,  than  he  began  to  difcover  that  warm 
«nd  perfecuting  temper,  which,  during  the 
reft  of  his  life,  was  his  diftinguilhing  cha- 
Taderiilic3  and  being  determined  to  give  the 
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flrongeft  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gion and  interells  of  Rome,  he,  in  May 
1540,  went  to  St.  Andrew's  in  fuch  pomp 
and  fplendor,  as  till  that  day,  no  primate  of 
Scotland  had  ever  appeared  in ;  being  at- 
tended by  the  firft  people  cf  the  kingdom, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  anJ,  in  prefence 
of  thefe  witnefies,  he  held,  in  wonderful  ilate 
and  grandeur,  a  kind  of  vifitation  ;  in  which 
he  told  them  how  the  Catholic  faith  was  in- 
fuited ;  that  heterodoxy  \vas  openly  mrji';- 
tained,  and  too  much  encouraged,  even  within 
the  court  ;  particularly  he  rneniioned  Sir  Johi^ 
Borthwick,  who  had  been  cited  to  St.  An- 
drew's for  difperfing  herecical  book*^,  and 
holding  feveral  opinions  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  church;  who  neither  ap- 
pearing in  perfon,  or  by  proxy,  he  was  con- 
demned for  contumacy,  on  the  28th  of  May 
1  ^40,  and  his  effigies  were  publicly  burnt  the 
fame  day  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  a  week  after  at  Edinburgh,  and  all  per- 
fons  were  forbid  to  relieve  or  entertain  him, 
on  penalty  of  excommunication  5  fo  that  Sir 
John  was  forced"  to  retire  into  England,  v/here 
he  was  well  received  by  Henry,  and  honoured 
with  a  public  charat^er  to  the  Proteftant 
princes  in  Germany.  The  cardinal  going  oa 
to  profecute  feveral  others  for  the  fame  crime^ 
particularly  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  hiilorian  :  and  they  all  would 
certainly  liave  fuftered,  if  they  had  not  made 
their  efcnpe  out  of  prifon. 
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But  thcic  proceedings  not  anfwcjing  Be2- 
toun's  piirpoft::  to  the  full,  he  had  recQurle  to 
another  method,  which  was,  to  engage  the 
]ving  to  ifiue  a  commiiTion  for  enquiring  after 
heretics,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it  Sir 
James  Hanniiton,  baftard  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  a  man  of  a  barbarous  and  blood/ 
temper,  whom  the  king,  till  that  time,  had 
eivvays  hated,  for  many  reafons.  But  the  truth 
U,  the  king  was  filled  witli  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining large  fums  of  money  by  the  convidion 
of  fuch  as  were  difcovered  to  be  favourer's  of 
Luther's  duttrine  :  and  in  fuppoit  of  this 
i^:h.eme  a  roll  was  actually  made,  containing 
the  names  of  360  of  the  chief  nobility,  who 
were  fufpetfled,  and  might  be  proit;cuted. 
But  while  Sir  Jams  Hamilton,  the  grand  in- 
quifitor  in  this  dreadful  ofhce,  was  bufy  in 
accufmg  others  for  herefy,  he  was  himfelf  ac- 
cufed,  convicted,  and  afterwards  executed  for 
high  treafon ;  though  James,  having  leiic 
all  his  fubjefts  abfolutely  to  the  cardinal's 
mercy,  there  is  no  knowing  what  lengths  he 
f^ill  might  have  gone,  had  not  providence  pre- 
vented the  perpetration  af  his-  bloody  defigns, 
by  the  death  of  that  monarch  ;  who  having,  at 
his  miniiler's  infiigation,  direded  his  tioops 
to  invade  England,  they  were  at  Solway  Mofs 
engaged  and  difcomhted  ;  which  difmal  over- 
thio.v  had  fuch  an  effed  upon  liim,  that,  ia 
the  end,  it  broke  his  heart. 

The  (ituation  in  which  the  king's  death  left 
the  nation,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men.     A  wa^: 
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againft  England  had  been  undertaken,  without 
neceflity,  and  carried  on  without  fuccefs; 
many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindlion  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  among  the 
rell  of  the  nobles,  there  was  little  union, 
either  in  their  views  or  their  affeclions  :  add, 
too,  that  the  religious  difputes,  cccafioned  by 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  growing  every 
day  more  violent,  gave  new  rage  to  thofe 
fadions  which  are  natural  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment nearly  Ariftocratical.  The  government: 
of  an  infant  queen  was  ftiil  more  deflitute  of 
real  authority ;  and  James  had  not  provided 
even  a  common  remedy  again (l  the  difordcrs 
of  a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  perfon<i 
the  care  of  his  daughter's  education,  and  the 
adminiiiration  of  affairs  in  her  name;  fo  that, 
in  mere  defpair,  he  abandoned  them  both  to 
the  mercy  of  fortune,  and  left  open  to  ever)' 
pretender  ^he  office  of  regent;  which  he  could 
not  fix  to  his  own  fatisfadion. 

Cardinal  Bcatoun,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  confidered  as  prime  minider,  was  the 
firft  that  claimed  that  high  dignity;  and, 


in 


fupport  of  his  pretenfions,  he  produced  a 
teilamtnt  which  he  himfelf  had  forged  in  the 
name  of  the  late  king;  and,  without  any 
other  right,  inilantly  aflunicd  the  title  of 
regent.  Ke  hoped,  by  the  affiUance  of  the 
clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the  con- 
nivance of  the  queen  dowager,  .and  the  fup- 
port of  the  v/liole  popifn  fadion,  to  hold  by 
force,  what  he  had  feized  on  by  fraud.  But 
?.  z.  Beatoun 
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Beatoun  had  eiijcyecl  power  too  long  to  be  a 
favourite  of  the  nation  :  thofe  among  the 
nobles  who  wiflied  for  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion dreaded  his  feverity  ;  and  others  con- 
fidered  the  elevation  of  a  churchman  to  rhe 
higheft  office  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  deprefTion 
of  themfelves;  at  their  tnftigation,  therefore, 
James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  and  next 
heir  to  the  queen,  roufed  himfelf  from  his  in- 
adlivity,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  afpire  to  the  . 
regency;  to  which,  proximity  of  blood,  and 
former  pra^lice  in  like  cafes,  gave  him  art 
undoubted  title.  The  nobles,  who  were  af- 
fembled  for  this  purpofe,  unanimoufly  con- 
ferred on  him  the  fupreme  office  ;  and  the 
public  voice  applauded  their  choice. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in 
difpofition  and  chara(fter,  than  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  cardin:il  Beatoun.  The  cardinal 
was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambition ;  by 
long  experience  he  had  acquired  addrefs  and 
refinement  ;  and  infolence  grew  upon  him 
from  continual  fuccefs.  His  high  Ration  in 
the  church  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great 
employments  ;  his  abilities  were  equal  to  the 
^reateft  of  thcfe ;  nor  did  he  reckon  any  of 
them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As  his  own  emi- 
licnce  was  founded  upon  the  power  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  that  fuperftiticn,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
an  avowed  enemy  to  the  doftrine  of  the  re- 
formers :  political  motives,  alone,  deter- 
mined him  to  fupport  the  one,  or  to  oppoie 
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the   other.     His   early  application   to  public 
bufmefs  kept  him  unacquainted  with  the  learn- 
ing  and  controverfies  of  the  age;    he  gave 
judgement,  however,  upon   all  points   in  dif- 
pute,    with    a    precipitancy,     violence,    and 
rigour,  which  cotemporary  hiftorians  mention 
with  indignation.     The  charadler  of  the  earl 
Arran  was,  in  almofl  every  thing,  the  reverfe 
of  this.     He  was  neither  infe6led  with  ambi- 
tion, nor  inclined  to  cruelty:  the  love  of  eafe 
extinguifhed    the  former ;    the  foftnefs  of  his 
temper  prefer ved  him  from   the  latter.     Ti- 
midity and  irrefolution  were  his  predominant 
failings ;    the  one   occafioned   by  his   natural 
conftitution,    and    the    other  arifmg  from    a 
confcioufnefs   that  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  his    ftation.     With   thefe    difpontions    he 
might  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  private  life  ; 
but  his   public  conduit  was  v/ithout  courage, 
or     dignity,     or   confiftence ;     the    perpetual 
ilave  of  his  own  fears,  and,    by  confequence, 
the  perpetual  tool  of  thofe  who  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  praclifmg  upon  them.     Bat  as  no 
other  perfon  could  be  fet  in  oppoHtlon  to  the 
cardinal,  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  the 
nation  declared  in  his  favour  with  fo  general  a 
confent,    that  the  artifices  of  his  rival  could 
not  withftand  its  united  llrength. 

This  was  in  the  year  1542,  the  celebrated 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  then  but  a  few 
days  old;  and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
year,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  firmly  fettled  in 
the  regency,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  car- 
dinal ; 
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dinal  ;  which  was  brought  about,  chiefly,  by 
the  Lords  who  were  in  the  Englilh  interefl:,. 
and  defirous  of  complying  with  a  propofal 
made  by  Henry  VIIJ.  for  a  marriage  between 
Edward,  his  only  Ton,  and  the  infant  queen: 
this  propofol,  indeed,  was  alfo  reliihed  by  all 
who  feared  the  cardinal  or  favoured  the  change 
of  religion;  for  they  were  fond  of  an  alliance 
which  afforded  proteftion  to  the  doftrine  they 
had  embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  per- 
fons,  againft  the  power  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate.  But  Henry's  rough  and  overbearing 
temper  rendered  this  fcheme  abortive.  He. 
had  at  once  alarmed  and  irritated  the  whole 
Scottiih  nation,  by  demanding  that  the 
queen's  perfon  ihould  immediately  be  com- 
mitted to  his  cullcdy ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  fhould  be  put  in  his^ 
hands  during  her  minority.  What  people 
would  net  fcorn  to  purchafe  an  alliance,  how- 
ever great,  at  the  price  of  their  liberty? 
The  parliament  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding,. 
influenced  by  fome  of  their  nobles,  feemed 
very  ftudiousof  a  peace  with  the  Englifh  king;, 
and  Cardinal  Beatoun  being  the  only  ob- 
ftruclion  to  the  meafurcs  leading  to  it,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  regent,  feized,  and  fent 
prifoner  to  the  cafde  of  Blacknefs,  after  the 
Englifh  ambaffadors  had  failed,  in  a  daring 
attempt  to  carry  off  both  the  young  queen- 
and  him  as  a  prize  to  their  impatient  mailer. 

But  things  remained  not  long  in  this  iitua- 
tion;    the  cai-dinal,    though  under  reftraint, 
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found  means  to  artacli  /b  ftrong  a  party  to  his 
interefl,  and,  what  was  ilill  more  extraorui- 
r.ary,  had  gained  fo  mnny  of  the  people  about 
the  regent,  that,  not  knowing  how  to  fecure 
himf'elf,  that  nobleman  was  forced  to  fet  iiini 
at  liberty .  an  event,  no  doubt,  which  is  very 
expreffive  of  Beatoun's  genius  and  charaflerj 
who  knew  how  to  court  and  manage  factions 
fo  well,  that,  from  being  excluded  the  court, 
and  impriibned,  he,  upon  the  young  Queen's 
coronation,  was  again  admitted  of  the  coun- 
cil, and,  at  the  requeft  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  regent,  aiTumed  the  high  office  of 
chancellor,  out  of  which  the  archbiHiop  of 
Glafgow  was  turned,  to  mr.ke  way  for  him. 

After  this  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  give 
new  proves  of  his  art  and  addrefs.  The  treaty 
v/hich  had  been  figned  with  Henry,  during 
his  confinement  at  Blaqknefs,  though  on  3 
more  equitable  footing,  than  at  firft  propofed, 
was  ftill  manifellly  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land :  he  complained  loudly  upon  this  account, 
he  faid  *'  that  the  regent  had  betrayed  the  na- 
tion to  its  mod  inveterate  enemies,  and  facri- 
ficed  its  honour  to  his  own  ambition.  He  fore- 
told the  extindion  of  the  true  catholic  reli- 
gion, under  the  tyrannical  ufurpation  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic  ;  but  above  all,  he 
lamented  "to  fee  an  ancient  kingdom,  confent- 
ing  to  its  own  flavery ;  and  in  one  hour,  the 
y.eaknefs  or  treachery  of  a  fmgle  man,  fur- 
rendering  every  thing,  for  which  the  Scots 
had  ftrugglcd   through  fo  many  ages."     I'ha 

rage 
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rage  of  the  people  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  upon 
theie  remonfLiances,  that  the  Elngliih  niini- 
fters  could  hardly  be  proteded  from  their  in- 
fults.  The  clergy  contributed  a  great  fum 
towards  preferving  the  church  from  the  domi:- 
nion  of  a  prince,  vvhofe  fyllem  of  reformation 
was  fo  fatal  to  their  power  ;  and  the  nobles, 
after  having  mortified  the  cardinal  fo  lately 
in  fach  a  cruel  manner,  were  now  ready  to 
applaud  and  to  fecond  him,  as  the  defender 
of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his  country. 

Fired  by  thefe  encouragements,  his  Pimbition- 
and  zeal  grew  equally  intemperate  ;  he  imme- 
diately feized  on  the  perfons  of  the  young 
queen  and  her  mother,  and  added  to  his  party 
the  fplendor  and  authority  of  the  royal  name. 
But  about  the  fame  time  he  received  a  more 
real  acceiHon  to  his  ibength,  by  the  arrival 
of  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  whofe  re- 
turn from  France  he  had  earnellly  foUicited. 
This  young  nobleman  was  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  he  had  many  claims 
upon  the  regent,  and  pretended  a  right  to  ex- 
clude him,  not  only  from  fuccceding  to 
the  crown,  but  to  deprive  him  of  the  poiTef- 
fion  of  his  private  fortune.  The  cardinal 
flattered  his  vanity  with  the  profpecl  of  mar- 
rying the  queen  dov/ager,  and  affedled  to  treat 
him  with  fo  much  ftudied  refpcft,  that  the  re- 
gent became  jealous  of  him  as  a  rival  in  power. 

Mean  while  the  day  appointed  for  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty  with  England  approach- 
ed; and  the  regent  was  quite  undetermined. 

how. 
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how  to  proceed,  and  adled  to  the  laft  with 
that  irrelblution  and  inconfiliency,  which  is 
peculiar  to  weak  men,  when  they  are  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  the  chief  part  in  the 
condud  of  diliicalt  affairs.  On  the  2^-th  of 
Auguft,  he  ratified  the  treaty  with  Kenry, 
and  proclaimed  the  cardinal,  whoftill  continu- 
ed to  oppofe  it,  an  enemy  to  his  country  :  but 
on  the  3d  of  September,  he  fecretly  withdrew 
from  Edinburgh,  m.et  with  the  cardinal  at 
Callender,  renounced  the  friendfhip  of  Eng- 
land, and  declared  for  the  interefls  of  France, 
Beatoun's  interell  was  from  this  moment  fo 
great  with  the  earl  of  Orran,  and  fo  v/eH 
eilablifhed,  that  he  might  be  faid  to  have  as 
much  influence  over  him  as  he  had  over  the 
king,  which  manireftly  apppeared  by  pro- 
curing him  to  follicit  the  court  of  Rome  to 
extend  his  already  r<Imolt  boundlefs  authority, 
by  appointing  him  legate  a  latere  from  the 
pope. 

The  firll  inftance  after  his  entrance  upon  this 
new  office,  Vvhich  the  cardinal  gave  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  fee  of  Rome,  was  to  work  fo 
upon  the  regent,  as  to  make  him  publiclv,ab- 
dure  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  de- 
clare for  the  old  faith  ;  this  being  accom.piiflied, 
he  fet  about  working  the  hereticks.  But  he 
had  addrefs  enough  to  procure  fuch  numbers 
of  perfons  of  high  rank  and  diiiinftion  to  be 
prefent  at,  and  to  attend  him  in  his  judica- 
tories, that,  inftead  of  appearing  an  ad  of  his 
own,  or  the  effect  of  his  intrigues,  it  looked 

rather 
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rather  as  a  thing  impofed  upon  him,  and  in 
which  he  adled  with  the  approbation  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  clergy  of  the 
kingdom.  Such  was  the  wonderful  dexterity 
of  this  man,  and  fuch  the  zeal  with  which, 
to  the  very  utmoft  of  his  power,  he  promoted 
the  caufe  of  popery.  With  a  view  to  ferve 
this  caufe  Hill  more  effeftually,  he  fummoned, 
in  the  beginning  of  1546,  a  provincial  affem* 
bly  of  the  clergy,  at  the  Black  Friars  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  he  propoied  atchieving  va(l  matters 
at  this  meeting,  which  he  opened  with  a  fpeech, 
wherein  he  fhew^ed,  that  religion  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  prevailing  of  herefy,  for 
which  he  faid  he  knew  but  two  remedies,  the 
jfirft  to  proceed  viyoroufly  againft  fuch  as  ei- 
ther adhered  to,  or  encouraged  the  new  opini- 
ons ;  the  other  was  to  reform  the  fcandalous 
and  immoral  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  gave 
the  greatell  pretence  for  men  to  feparate  from 
the  church  ;  but  the  cardinal  was  foon  diverted 
from  the  purpofes  he  had  then  in  hand,  by  an 
information  he  received,  that  Mr.  George 
Wiiliart,  the  moil  famous  protellant  preacher 
in  Scotland,  v^as  at  the  fame  time  actually  in 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  of  Ormiflon,  in 
Eaft  Lothian.  He  diredly  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor, to  caufe  Wifliart  to  be  apprehended, 
and  having,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed, 
his  erninency  went  in  perfon,  witli  the  earl  of 
Eothwell,  who  was  fheriif  of  the  county,  to 
fee  the  culprit  apprehended  :  but  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  the  caidinal  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed   to  extremities.     He   procured  an  ati  of 
council,  therefore  requiring  the  earl^of  Both- 
well  to  deliver  his  prifoner  to  the  lord  gover- 
nor :  purfuant  to  which,  WiQiart  was  lirll  car- 
ried to    the    hoiife   of  E'phinfton,  where    the 
cardinal  then  was^  from   thence  to  the  caille 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  queen  dowager's 
perfuafion.    the    governor  caufed  him    to    be 
tlansferred   to    the    caftle   of  St.    Andrew's: 
this  was  all    Beatoun   delired,  and  as  foon  as 
he  had  got  the  unfortunate  man  into  his  pov\  - 
er,  tryal  was  the  word,  and   condemn  hira  lo 
the  ftake.     But  becaufe    he  would  keep  up 
fome  fliew  of  juftice,  he  furamoncd   the  pre- 
lates to  meet  on  the  twenty  feventh  of  Febru- 
ary following,  which    they  accoidingly   did  : 
but  the    archbifhop   of  Glafgow    very  wifely 
propofed   an  application  to  the  governor  for  z 
commiiiicn  to  Tome  man  of  quality,  to  try  fo 
famous  a  prifoner,  that  the  whole  blame  might 
not  fall  upon  the  clergy,  to  which  the  cardinal 
agreed,  and    the   governor    at  firll  made   iivj 
great  fcruple  of  the  thing;  however,  Mi-  Ha 
milton   of  Prefton,  having  fome   converfatiori 
with  him    before  the  figning  of  the  warrant, 
in  which  he    lliewed    him  the  folly  of  taking 
tlie  thorn  out  of  another  man's  foot,  to  thruit 
k  into   his  own,  in  the  end,    his  Icrdihip  fent 
the  cardinal  word  '*  That   he  woviid  do  well 
not  to  precipitate  Wiihart's  trya',  but  delay  it 
imtil  his  coming,  for  as  to  himielf,  he  would 
not  confent  lo  his  death  before  the  caufs  was- 
very  well  examined,  and  if  his  errdnency  Ihould 
Vol  I.  Q^  d<j 
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do   otherwife,   he   would   make   protellatlon, 
that  the  blood  of  the  man  fhould  be  required 
at  his   hands." 

When   the  cardinal  received  this  meiTage, 
he  was  equally  angry  and  perplexed  ;  yet  re- 
folved  to  go  on  with  the  bufjnefs  ;  he  fent  this 
return    to  the  governor,  "  That  he  had  not 
v/rote  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  fuppoiing 
himfelf  to  be  any  way  dependant  upon  his  au- 
thority,   but    from  a   defire    that   the  perfe- 
cution  and  conviction  of  heretics,  might  hav€ 
a   ihovv'    of  public   confent,  which,  iince   he 
could' not  this  way  obtain,  he  would  proceed 
~5n  that  way,  which,    to    him   apj  eared  mofl 
proper."     And  in   purfuance  of  this  declara- 
tion, he  indided  Mr.    Wifaart  upon  eighteen 
articles,  nctwithfianding  his  appeal,  as  being 
t]:e  governor's  prifoner,  to  a  temporal  judica- 
tory ;  and  having  tryed  and  condemned  him, 
caufed  him    to   be  burnt  at  St.  Andrew's,  on 
the  fecond  of  March  :  forbidding  all  perfons 
TO  pray  for  him,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
feverell  cenlures  of  the  church.     As  for  Wifh- 
art,  he  died   with   great  iirmnefs,  conilancy, 
and  Chriftian  courage,  and  v/as  held  as  a  faint 
and  martyr  by  all  thofe  of  the  reformed  per- 
fuafion. 

We  may  eafily  imagine  that  the  boldnefs  of 
this  proceeding  made  a  great  noife  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  fach  as  were  zealous  papills, 
magnifyed  the  fpirit  and  Iteadinefs  of  the  car- 
dinal ;  others  of  more  moderation,  cenfared 
it  as  a  rafh  and  voy  imprudent  aCtion,  which 

could 
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could  not  but  be  attended  with  very  difir.al 
confequences ;  and  the  friends  to  the  proteitariC 
caufe  openly  declared,  that  as  it  was  done 
without  due  courfe  of  law,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  murder,  which,  if  unqueilioncd 
by  the  flate,  private  men  mi.2:ht  revenge.  As 
for  the  cardinal,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  highly 
concerned  at  the  rumours  which  his  condu.'t 
in  this  matter  had  raifed  ;  he  was  To  much 
perfuaded  in  himfelf  of  Ills  great  inrereft 
among  the  nobility,  that  he  did  not  apprehend 
any  fort  of  danger  from  the  governor's  difplea- 
fure  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought, 
that  having  embarked  the  whole  clergy  of 
Scotland  in  the  fam.e  caufe  with  himleif,  he 
was  fure  of  all  the  interefr  they  had  amon^j^ 
the  people.  There  is  a  circumfiance  mentioned 
by  feveral  hiilorians,  which  very  plainly  prove.'-v 
tliat  the  cardinal  v.^as,  at  the  time  we  novv 
mention,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune  ?A\d 
wifhes;  and  that  he  was  intent  upon  nothing 
but  the  means  of  adding  to,  and  fecaring 
the  fame  profperity  for  the  future.  For  it  ap- 
pears that  he  went,  foon  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wiihart,  to  Finhaven,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  to  folemnize  a  marriage  between  the 
eldellfonof  that  nobleman,  and  his  own  natural 
daughter,  Margaret,  which  was  performed  ju 
great  pomp  and  fpleador.  Thi-;  faft  is  the- 
cleared  proof  that  the  cardinal  had  no  dread 
or  terror  upon  his  mind,  but  thought  his  con- 
dition as  fecure,  if  not  more  fo,  than  ever;, 
and  it  likewife  proves,  that  he  flood  in  very 
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high  credit  with  the  greatell  men  in  the  k'ng- 
dorn,  when  he  was  able  to  aliy  himfelf  by  his 
iiregitimatc  iffue,  to  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
Sj>d  honourable  families  in  Scotland. 

But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  in 
the  midfc  of  his  rejoicing,  he  had  intelligence 
that  an  Englifh  fquadron  was  upon  the  coaft, 
and,  that  confequently  sn  invaiion  was  to  be 
feared  ;  upon  this  he  immediately  returned  to  St. 
^•-Indrevv's,  and  appoir.ted  a  day  for  the  nobiliiy 
;.nd  gentry  of  that  country,  which  is  vexy 
f^pen,  and  expofed  to  the  fea,  to  meet  and  con- 
fiilt  about  the  proper  means  of  raifing  fucli  a 
fcrce  as  might  be  fuf.icient  to  fecure  them 
irorii  any  attempts  of  an  enemy.  He  began 
iikewjfe  to  ilrengthen  the  fortifications  of  his 
own  caftle  at  that  city,  into  which  he  was  at 
any  time  able  to  put  a  garrifon  fufficient  to 
defend  it.  But  the  time  of  meeting  not  being 
ccme,  and  ro  farther  news  being  heard  of  the 
Kngliih  fleet,  he  was  m.ore  int(fnt  upon  ren- 
dering the  caftle  tenable  again fl:  a  foreign 
force,  than  folicitous  about  afTembling  fuch  a 
number  of  men,  or  taking  fuch  other  precau- 
tions, as  might  fecure  him  from  being  fur- 
prifed  by  his  foes  at  home,  of  which,  he  does 
)iot  feem  to  have  entertained  the  fmallefl  fuf- 
picion,  yet,  when  he  leart  apprehended  the 
jftroke,  the  thunder  was  moil  ready  to  burft 
npon  him. 

"While  he  was  bufy  about  the  matters  above 
related,  there  came  to  him  the  eldell  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Rothes,   Mr.    Norman  Ledey,  a 

gentleman. 
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^enleman  with  whom  he  had  a  very  intimate 
friend ibip,  the  defign  of  his  vifit  was  to  aik 
feme  favour,  which  he  might  expedt  to  have 
granted  :  but  the  cardinal  abfolutely  refuf-d 
him,  and  provoked  him  thereby  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  parted  in  great  difpleafure. 
Now  it  happened  that  this  gentleman's  uncle, 
Mr.  John  Lefley,  was  one  of  the  moil  violent 
enemies  the  cardinal  had,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  therefore  of  the  ill  ufage  his  nephew 
had  received  ;  he  knowing  his  paGonate  tem- 
per, and  daring  fpirit,  repaired  to  him  im- 
mediately ;  aggravated  the  injury  done  him 
bv  the  cardinal,  and  brought  with  him  feveral 
other  perfonSj  who  thought  themfelves  vvrong'^d 
by  that  prelate  ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  agreed 
among  them  thai  the  cardinal  fhould  be  fud- 
denly  cut  off. 

There  were  but  very  few  concerned  in  thfs 
confpiracy,  and  of  them  the  principal  performs 
were,  Norman  Lefley,  John  Lefiey,  VViUiam 
Kircaldy  of  Grange,  Peter  Carmichael  of 
Fife,  and  James  Melvil.  The  fcheme  they 
laid,  was  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  with  as 
much  privacy  as  poffible,  and  to  furprize  the 
caftle  in  a  morning  before  the  cardinal's  fer- 
vants  were  llirring,  and  they  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  their  hands,  to  be  at  that 
city  on  the  twenty- eighth  of  May,  and  to  be- 
have in  the  mean  time  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  afford  no  room  for  fufpicion.  Accordingly 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  Norman  LeHey  came, 
with  no  more  than  five  perfons,  and  went  to 
0,3  thtJ 
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the  place  where  he  ufually  lodged  :  William 
Kircaldy  was  there  a  day  before;  but  John 
Lefley  becaufe  he  was  known  to  be  the  cardi- 
iial's  avowed  enemy,  did  not  come  till  it  vvas 
aim  oil  dark. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  they  met  in  the  abbey  church-yard  abuLJt 
three  o'clock,  being  no  more  than  twelve- 
in  all.  There  they  agreed,  that  Kircaldy 
fnoiild  take  Hx  perfons  with  him,  and  fecure 
the  gate,  that  tlie  reii  might  enter,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  entertaining  the  porter  with 
fome  difcourfe,  aboat  the  tim.e  when  the  car- 
dinal would  be  iHning,  and  might  be  fpoke 
with.  Then  came  Norman  Leiley,  and  two 
more,  and  laflly  John  Leiley,  with  the  other 
two,  upon  the  fight  of  whom,  the  porter  made 
towards  the  draw-bridge,  but  they  feized  him, 
took  the  keys  from  him,  and  fecured  the 
gate. 

The  next  thing  they  did,  was  to  fend  four 
perfons  to  watcli  the  cardinal's  chamber,  that 
he  might  have  no  notice  given  him  of  what 
was  doing  ;  they  afterwards  went  and  called  up 
the  fervants,  to  whom  they  were  very  well 
known,  and  turned  them,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  out  at  the  gate,  as  they  did  above  an 
hundred  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
caitle;  but  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  regent,  who 
was  with  the  cardinal,  they  kept  for  their  own 
fecurity  ;  all  this  being  executed  with  fo 
little  noife  that  Eeatouu  never  awoke.  At 
length,  however,  they  came  and  knocked  at 
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Ills  chamber  door  ;  upon  which,  ilarting  from 
his  Heep,  he  cried  oat,  "  Who's  there  ?'* 
to  which  John  Lefley  made  anfsver,  **  My 
name  is  Lelley ;"  "  Which  Lefley  ?"  replied 
the  cardinal,  "  Is  it  Norman  ?"  "  No  matter," 
faid  John  Lefley,  "  you  mull:  open  the  door 
to  thofe  who  are  here,"  Howe-v-er,  initead  of 
doing  thi?,  the  cardinal  inftantly  rofe  an.!  be- 
gan to  barricadoe  the  door  in  the  belt  m.anner 
he  could;  then  the  confpirators  called  for 
lire  ;  but,  while  it  was  fetching,  Beatouii 
having  conferred  with  them,  upon  a  promiie 
being  made  him  that  no  violence  (hould  be 
oifered  towards  his  perfon,  he  opened  the 
door,  when  the  whole  party  ruihing  upon 
him  with  their  naked  fwords,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  an  inftant,  notwithftanding  the  obli- 
gation they  were  under,  by  their  allurance,  to 
ipare  it. 

The  circumftances  of  this 'prelate's  death 
have  been  differently  reported'  and  varioufly 
cenf  ured,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  recorded.  As  for  his  character,  it 
is  befl  gathered  frcmi  an  ingenious  countryman 
cf  his  own  ;  who  fays,  "  Cardinal  Beatoun  did 
not  ufe  his  power  with  a  moderation  equal 
to  the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it. 
Notwithilanding  his  great  abilities,  he  had 
too  many  of  the  pafTions  and  prejudices  of  an 
angry  leader  of  a  fadlion,  to  govern  a  divided 
people  with  temper.  His  refentment  againll 
one  part  of  the  nobility,  and  his  benevolence 

towards 
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towards  the  reft ;  his  feverity  to  the  reformers^ 
and,  above  all,  his  barbarous  and  illegal  pro- 
fecution  of  the  famous  George  Wifhart,  a 
man  of  honourable  birth  and  primitive  fandi- 
ty,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce  age.'* 
Another  writer  fpeaking  of  him  fays,  "  The* 
h'C  was  not  remarkable  for  his  learning,  yet 
he  was  very  far  from  being  deficient  in  that 
point.  And  thougii  he  is  grievoufly  cen- 
fured  by  fome,  as  well  as  highly  extolled  by 
others,  yet  it  feems  to  be  a  thing  agreed  by 
all,  that  his  abilities  were  no  way  inferior  to 
his  fortune.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  and,  though  a  prieft,  left  behind  him 
poflerity,  which  yet  maintain  an  honourable 
rank  in  th-eir  native  country.  He  was  fo  well 
beloved  by  the  people  of  St.  Andrew's,  that, 
as  foon  as  they  knew  his  caftle  was  feized, 
they  iofe,  in  hopes  of  delivering  him  ;  but 
bis  dead  body  being  expofed  from  a  window, 
their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  difperfed." 


End  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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G.  R. 

WHEREAS  Our  truily  and  well-beloved 
Edward  Dilly,  of  our  city  of  Lon- 
don, Rookfelier,  hath,  by  his  petition,  humbly 
reprelented  unto  us,  that  he  hath  undertaken  to 
print  and  publiih  a  work  called  The  Britijh 
Plutarch^  or  Biographical  Entertainer  ;  being 
a  feledl  colledion  of^thejv^  at  large  of  the 
niofl;  eminent  men,  natives  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  that  of  Our  late  Royal  Grandfather* 
both  inclufive  :  in  the  profecuiion  of  which  he 
hath  been  at  great  trouble  and  expence  in  pro- 
curing accefs  to  antient  records,  memoirs,  pa- 
pers, and  other  authentic  intelligence  :  as  well 
as  engaging  feveral  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
abilities,  to  compile  from  thofe  materials,  in 
fuch  a  Itile  and  method,  as  to  render  that  work 
more  amufmg  and  univerfally  ufeful,  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  made  it5 
appearance.  And,  being  defirous  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  faid  labour  and  expence,  and 
enjoying  the  full  profit  and  benefit  that  may 
•AtxiQ  fiom  vending  the  above-mentioned  valu- 
able 
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able  work,  without  any  other  perfon^^s  inter- 
fering in  his  jufl  property  :  he  hath  therefore 
moil  humbly  prayedtJs  to  grant  him  Our  Royal 
Licence,  for  the  fole  printing,  publifhing,  and 
vending,  the  faid  work.  We  do  therefore,  by 
thefe  Prefents,  fo  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  flatute  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided, 
grant  unto  him,  the  faid  Edward  Dilly,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns.  Our 
Royal  Licence,  for  the  fole  printing,  publiih- 
ing,  and  vending,  the  faid  work,  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  ;  llridlly  forbidding  all  Our 
fubjefts,  within  Our  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
to  reprint,  abridge,  or  publifh  the  fame,  either 
in  the  like,  or  any  other  volume,  or  volumes, 
whatfoever;  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or 
diftribute,  anvcopies  thereof  reprinted  beyond 
the  feas,  duri-rig  lijjeMfo|Efaid  term  of  fourteen 
years,  without  the  confe^ind  approbation  of 
the  faid  Edward  Dilly,  his  heirs, executors^ 
-and  alTigns,  under  their  hands  and  feals  firfl 
had  and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril.  Wherefore  the  commif- 
iioners,  and  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  the 
mafter,  wardens,  and  company  of  ftationers» 
are  to  take  notice,  that  due  obedience  may  be 
rendered  to  Our  will  and  pleafure  herein  de- 
clared. 

Gi-uen  ot  Our  Court  at  St.  James' Sy  this  loth 

Day  of  January,  1762,  inthe  fecondTear 

cf  Our  reign. 

By  His  Majesty's  Command, 
EGREMONT. 
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THE 

BRITISH  PLUTARCH. 

The     life     of 

E  D  W  A  R  D    SE  Y  M  O  IJ  R. 

(Including  Memoirs  of  Lord  Sudley.) 

EDWARD  Seymour,  who  was  after- 
wards inverted  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tedor,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  the  VI. 
was  of  a  noble  and  antient  famjly  which  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  brother  to  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom 
Henry  the  VIII.  married,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Bullen  :  till  after  this  event 
writers  have  left  us  no  account  of  him  ;  but 
then  he  was  created  lord  Seymour,  and  vifcount 
Beauchamp,  and  then  earl  of  Hertford  ;  from 
which  time  he  always  held  a  diiiinguifhed 
rank  at  court,  and  the  king  having  employed 
him  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  gained  him 
jnore  and  more  the  coniidence  of  his  royal 
mailer. 
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At  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  he  was  lord 
chamberlain,  and  being  uncle  to  the  new  mo- 
narch, he  was  fent  to  inform  young  Edward, 
who  was  then  at  Eniield,  of  his  father's  deceafe, 
and  to  conduct  him  up  to  London.  But  no 
fooner  was  the  forms  of  government  fettled, 
purfuant  to  the  will  of  his  late  majefty,  who 
had  appointed  fixteen  regents,  than  feveral  of 
the  council  obferved  that  it  muil  needs  be  very 
troublefome  for  the  people,  and  efpecially  for 
foreign  minifters,  to  be  under  a  necefiity  of 
applying  to  fixteen  perfons  of  equal  authority^ 
and  propofed  that  fome  one  fhould  bechofeii 
liead  and  prefident,  with  the  title  of  protector. 
This  motion  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Wrothelly,  who  eafily  per- 
ceived that  the  dignity  would  be  conferred  on 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  by  which  means,  his 
own  power,  being  by  his  office,  as  things  then 
itood,  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  regency,  would 
fufFer  great  deminution;  but  Seymour  had  fo 
great  a  party  in  the  council,  that  the  queftioa 
being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
and  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  king,  and  his  experience  in 
ilate  affairs,  that  he  fhould  be  declared  regent 
and  governor  of  the  king's  perfon,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  but  with  this  exprefs 
condition,  that  he  fhould  not  undertake  or 
perform  any  thing,  without  the  confent  of 
all  the  other  executors  to  Henry's  will. 

The  lord  chancellor,  who  made  the  greatefl 
©ppofition  to  the  earl  of  Hertford's  advance- 
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ment,  could  expeft  but  little  favour  from  the 
new  protedor.  The  emulation  that  fubfifted 
between  them  fbon  became  very  confpicuous; 
and  the  nation,  being  then  divided  between 
thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  old  fuperili- 
tion,  and  thofe  who  defired  a  compleat  refor- 
mation, the  protedor  fet  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  party,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
of  the  former  ;  and  {hortly  after,  the  protec- 
tor was  created  duke  of  Somerfet,  at  the  fame 
time  that  others  of  the  regents  and  confellors 
had  new  dignities  conferred  on  them,  upon 
ihe  teftimony  of  certain  witneiTes,  to  whom 
king  Henry,  jufl  before  his  death,  had  opened 
his  mind,  concerning  the  honours  he  propofed 
to  confer  on  thofe  he  diftinguiihed  with  fo  high 
a  trufl.  But  befides  the  fccuiar  honours  con- 
ferred on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  we  arc  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Burnet,  that  he  had  fix  good 
prebendaries  promifed  him;  two  of  the(e  be- 
ing afterwards  converted  into  a  deanery  and 
treafurerfhip  :  and  on  the  fixth  of  February, 
1746,  the  lord  protestor  kni^ibted  tile  king, 
-being  impoVk'cred  fo  to  do  by,  letters  patent. 
So  it  feems,  that  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  re- 
quired that  the  king  fhould  receive  knighthood 
from  the  hands  of  fome  other  knight,  fo  it 
was  judged  too  great  a  prefumption  for  his 
own  fubjeft  to  give  it,  without  a  warrant  un- 
der the  great  feal. 

The  lord  chancellor  Wrothefly  was  as  has 

been  already  obferved,  the  protector's  adver- 

fary,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  reKjrmation, 
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and  the  reformed.  The  protedor  wiflied  to 
be  rid  of  him,  as  did  likewife  the  major  part 
of  the  regents  ;  and  he  foon  afforded  them 
a  plaufible  pretence.  Refolving  to  apply 
chiefly  to  affairs  of  Hate,  he  had  on  the  i8th 
of  February,  put  the  great  feal  to  a  commiffion 
direif^ed  to  the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  and  three 
mafters  in  chancery,  empowering  them  to  -exe- 
cute the  lord  chancellor's  office  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  he  him- 
felf  were  prefent.  This  being  done  by  his 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
lord  proteftor,  and  the  other  regents,  com- 
plaint was  brought  before  the  council,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  judges  fnould  give  their 
opinions  concerning  the  cafe  in  writing. 
T'heir  anfwer  was,  that  the  chancellor  being 
only  entiufled  with  his  olHce,  he  could  not 
commit  the  exercife  thereof  to  others  without 
the  royal  confent,  that  by  fo  doing  he  had  by 
the  common  law,  forfeited  his  place,  and  was 
liable  to  fine  and  imprifonment  during  the 
king's  pleafure.  The  chancellor  fell  into 
a  great  palTion  with  the  judges  on  this  opinion 
being  delivered  in  council,  nay,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  tell  the  protedtor  that  he  held  his 
ofiice  of  lord  chancellor  by  an  undoubted 
authority,  fmce  he  held  from  it  the  king  him- 
felf ;  whereas  it  was  a  great  queftion  whether 
he  was  lawfully  protedor.  But  this  haugh- 
linefs  was  far  from  mending  the  matter,  he 
was  immediately  confined  to  his  houfe  till  far- 
ther orders.     Then  ic   was  debated  what  his 

puniflinient 
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punifhment  (hould  be  :  it  was  not  judged  ex- 
pedient to  diveil  him  of  the  regency,  but  to 
render  it  ufelefs  to  him  he  was  left  under  an 
arrei!,  and  the  great  lea!  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  the  lord  St.  John,  till  another 
chancellor  fhould  be  appointed.  So  he  re- 
mained in  conlinement  till  the  19th  of  July 
1547,  when  he  was  releafed  f'Om  iinprifon- 
ment  upon  entering  into  recognizance  of  four 
thoufaiid  pound?,  to  p:i}'  whatever  fine  the 
court  (hould  think  fit  to   impofe  upon  him. 

After  the  protector  had  got  rid  of  this  trou- 
blefome  rival,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  hov/ 
to  have  the  fole  management  of  affairs,  and 
to  be  protedor  indeed,  To  attain  his  ends, 
he  reprefented  to  the  regents  and  council,  that 
it  was  controverted  by  feveral  perfons,  whe- 
ther they  could,  by  their  fole  authority,  name 
a  protector  ;  that  the  French  ambaO.ador  in 
particular,  had  hinted,  that  he  did  not  think 
lie  could  fafcly  treat  with  him  without  know- 
ing whether  he  was  duly  authorifed,  fmce  his 
title  might  be  contefted  for  the  want  of  au- 
thority in  thofe  who  had  conferred  it.  So  the 
protedcr,  and  the  council,  on  the  13th  of 
March  1^47,  petitioned  the  king,  that  the\- 
might  aft  by  a  conimilTron  under  the  grcac 
feal,  which  might  empower  and  jufufy  them 
in  what  they  were  to  do.  This  patent  being 
drawn,  and  the  great  feal  fet  to  it,  the  pro- 
tector became  all  in  all  :  he  governed  with  an 
abfolute  fway,  being  under  no  obligation  to 
confult  with  any  but  what  were  devoted  to 
B  3  hira ; 
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him :  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  ftep,  with 
fc>me  others  of  the  like  nature,  which  he  made 
afterward?,  drew  upon  him  the  ill  will  and 
envy  of  many  perfons,  particularly  the  nobi- 
lity, who  made  him  in  the  end  feel  the  effedls 
of  their  refentment. 

In  the  year  1547  began  a  war  with  Scot - 
]and,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  in  this 
place,  as  the  protetflor  was  the  principal  per- 
fon  concerned  in  it.  Henry  VIJI.  had  left 
his  affairs  with  that  kingdom  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tlon,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  defiAing 
from  the  marriage  agreed  upon  between  Ed- 
ward, and  the  young  queen,  mentioned  in  the 
life  cf  cardin.-il  Deatoun,  or  of  procuaing  the 
treaty  to  be  executed  by  force  of  arms.  Henry 
IJ,  of  France,  had  already  declared  he  would 
afiift  the  Scots  to  the  utmofl:  of  his  power  ; 
the  proje6led  marriage  was  however  fo  advan- 
tageous to  England,  that  it  was  well  worth 
exerting  an  effort  to  bring  it  about ;  befides 
Henry  Vlll  hr.d  fo  exprefly  ordered  before 
ht  died,  that  all  pofuble  means  fhould  be  ufed 
to  accomplish  it,  that  the  protedor  thought 
he  could  not  be  excufed  from  taking  fome 
fceps  to  fhew  he  was  willing  to  execute  his 
late  mailer's  orders,  who  all  along  flattered 
himfeif  that  the  inconveniencies  and  dangers 
of  a  war  would  in  the  end  oblige  the  Scots  to 
execute  the  treaty.  For  this  porpofe  every 
thing  being  prepared,  and  the  prote£lor  ready 
to  fet  out  in  order  to  command  the  army,  the 
french  ambalfador  defired  him  to  confent  to  a 
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rregociation  before  hoililities  were  begun  ;  and 
the  duke  being  willing  to  keep  fair  witii 
France,  complied  with  the  requeil,  and  con- 
ferences were  opened  on  the  i4.th  of  AaguH. 
TonflalJ,  who  was  firfl  plenipotentiary,  had 
orders  to  yield  to  every  thing,  provided  the 
Scotch  commiilioners  fhould  have  power  tc 
agree  to  the  marriaee,  othcrwife  he  was  to- 
break  off  the  congrefs,  which  condition  ren- 
dered the  negociation  inefFedtual  :  for  th^ 
Scots  had  nothing  like  it  in  their  inllrudtions ; 
(6  the  protetflor,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Englifh  army,  entered  the  territories 
of  Scotland,  the  third  of  September,  1547? 
with  a  force  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  three 
thoufand  horfe,  having  the  earl  of  Warwick 
for   his    lieutenant  general. 

Ke  took  fome  caftles  in  this  march,  parti- 
cularly the  caille  of  Broughty,  near  the  Tay's 
mouth,  where  he  left  a  garrifon  of  two  hun« 
dred  men.  In  a  few  days  he  came  within 
fight  of  the  Scotch  army,  thirty  thoufand 
ftrong,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  :  it  ex- 
peeled  him  on  the  field  of  Pinkey,  near  Maf- 
felburgh.  Of  this  army  ten  thoufand  were. 
commanded  by  the  regent,  eight  thoufand  by 
the  earl  of  Angus,  eight  thoufand  by  the  earl 
of  Huntley,  and  four  thoufand  by  the  earl  of 
Argyle.  The  Scots  were  heated  with  their 
old  national  quarrel  to  England,  and  in  order 
to  encourage  the  array,  it  was  given  out  that 
twelve  gailies  and  fifty  fnips  were  on  the  fea- 
fi-om  Francd,  and  that  thsy  looked  for  them 
B  4  every 
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every  day.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  had  under- 
taken this  war  againll  his  vvilj,  and  purely  to 
avoid  the  blame  of  a  contrary  condud  ;  the 
iight  of  the  enemy's  army,  fo  fuperior  to  his 
own,  did  not  increale  his  defire  to  decide  ihe 
affair  by  the  way  of  arms  ;  wherefore  he  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland,  de- 
firing  him  to  be  tender  of  the  effufion  of  {o 
much  Chriilian  blood,  telling  him  that  this 
war  was  made  for  no  other  dcHgn  than  a  per- 
petual peace,  by  the  m.arriage  of  their  two 
princes  ;  adding,  that  the  Scots  were  to  be 
much  more  gainers  by  it  than  the  Englifn,  but 
if  they  would  not  agree  to  that  he  oiFered, 
that  their  queen  iliouid  be  bred  up  among 
them,  and  net  at  all  contracTced,  till  ihe  came 
of  age,  that  by  the  confent  of  the  eilates,  fne 
might  chcofs  a  hufband  for  herfelf.  If  they 
would  agree  to  this,  he  would  immediately 
retire  with  his  army,  and  make  fatisfaftioa 
for  the  damage  the  country  had  undergone  by 
his  invaf.on. 

But  thefe  terms,  advantageous  as  they  were, 
were  reje6led  by  the  Scotch,  they  knew  the 
Englifh  were  diftrefTed  for  provifions,  and 
thought  themfelves  ih  much  fuperior,  that  they 
determined,  at  the  inftigaticn  of  the  French 
faction,  to  force  their  eiifmies  to  an  engage- 
ment the  next  day  ;  and  that  the  fair  offers 
made  by  the  protestor,  might  but  raife  a  divi- 
fiOn  among  them,  the  regent  having  com- 
municated thefe  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  was 
perfuaded  to  fupprefs  them,  and  a  report  was 
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fpread   that  the   Englifh  general   would   net 
liiien  to  a  peace  unkfs  the  queen  was  put  into 
his  hands  :  however,   the  regent  fent  a  tram- 
peter  10  the    Engiifn  army  with    an  offer  to 
let  them  go  back  unmolefted  ;  but  the  protec- 
tor being  aware  that  Co  mean  an  aftion  m  the 
beginning  of  his   adminiiiration,  would  quite 
ruin  his  reputation,    rejeded  it  with  difdain. 
To  this,  a  perfjn   that  came  v/ith   the  trum- 
peter, added  another  melTage  from    the  earl 
of  Huntley,  that  the   protedor  and  he,  with 
ten  or  twenty  of  a  fide,  or  fingly,  ftiould  de- 
cide the  quarrel  by  their  proper  valour.     The 
proteftor  faid,  this   was  no  perfonal  quarrel, 
and  the  trull  he  was   in,  obliged  him    not  to 
e.xpofe  himfelf  in  fuch  a   way  ;  and  therefore 
he  would  hght  only  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
The  earl   of  Warwick,   however,    offered  to 
accept  the  challenge,  but  the  earl  of  liuntiey 
declared   afteru'ards,  that  he  had  fent  no  fuch 
challenge;  and   faid  that  it  was  unreafonable 
for  him  to  expe6t  that  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
fhould   have  anfvvered   it;  and   that  it  would 
have  been  an  affront   to  the    regent  of  Scot- 
land,   to  have  taken  it  off  his  hands,  fmce  he 
was  the   only    perfon  that    might  have  chal- 
lenged the  pioceacr  on   equal  terms.     The 
truth    of  the    matter   is,    a  gentleman,    who 
went  along  with  the  trumpeter,  made  him  do 
it  without  warrant,  thinkiag  that  the  anfwer 
to  it  would  have  taken  up  lome  time,  during 
which   he    might   have   viewed  the  enemy's 
camp, 
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The   two   armies  were  parted  by  the  river 
Er^e  :  the  Englifh  were  encamped  about  two 
miles  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  the  Scots  along 
the  river  fide,  on  ihe   north,  fo  if  the    Scots 
had  been  willing  to  avoid  a  battle,  very  pro- 
bably the  Englifh  would  never  have  attempted 
to  pafs   the  river  within  fight  of  the  enemy. 
Mean  time  the  protestor  having  formed  a  de- 
iign  of  approaching  the  Scots,  and  gaining  a 
rjfmg  ground  on    the  left,  which  commanded 
their   camp,    moved  forward   with  his  whole 
army  :  but  the  Scots  having  had  notice  cf  it, 
immediately   pafied   the   river,   and  poileiTed 
themfelvcs  cf  that  poll.     The  protestor  hav- 
ing mifled  his  aim,  marched  to  the  right  to- 
wards the  coaft,  in  order  to  encamp  on  a  little 
hill,  which  was  not  far  from  the  river.  This 
march    made  the  Scots  imagine  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  fea,  on  purpofe  to  put  his  or- 
dinance and  baggage  on  board  the  fleet  which 
had  entered  the  Frith,  that  he   might  retreat 
the   more  cafily.      The   whole  Scotch   army 
was  fo  prepofleffed,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
Engiilh  as  already    conquered  by  their  fears. 
Mean  while  the  prote6lor  had  pofted  himfclf 
on  the  hill,  and  made  fome  intrenchments  be- 
fore his   camp  ;  this  confirmed  the  Scots  i.n 
their  opinion,  that  it  was  only  a  feint,  in  or- 
der to  retire  in  the  night,  fo  refolving  to  pre- 
vent the  Englifh  from  putting  this  imaginary 
defign  in  execution,  they  advanced   in  good 
order  to  give  battle.     The    moment  the  pro- 
X^iiOT  had  received  iutdlieence  of  their  march, 

he 
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fie  drew  up  his  army,  part  on  the  hill,  and 
part  on  the  plain,  and  waited  the  coming  of 
the  enemy.  He  had  fixed  his  artillery  in  an 
advantageous  place,  that  commanded  the  whole 
plain,  and  on  the  other  fide,  his  fleet  was  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  in 
flank,  nay  there  was  a  galliot,  which  being 
lighter  than  the  reil  of  the  fhips,  came  very 
near  the  land,  and  annoyed  the  Scotch  army 
extrem.ely. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  1547,  the  two 
armies  drew  out,  and  fought  in  the  field  of 
Pinkey,  near  Muffelburgh.  The  Engliih  had 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aciion,  a  cannon  ball  from  one 
of  the  Englifli  (hips  killed  the  lord  Grame's 
eldeii  fon,  and  twenty-five  men  more,  which 
put  the  earl  of  Argyle's  higblanders  into  fuch 
a  fright,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  order  ; 
but,  afrer  a  charge  given  by  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, in  which  the  Englifh  loll  fome  few  men, 
the  Scots  gave  ground,  and.  the  Englifli  ob- 
ferving  that,  and  breaking  in  furioufly  upon 
them,  the  Scots  threv^  dov/n  their  arms  and- 
fled,  the  Englifli  purfued  harc^.,  and  flew  them 
without  mercy  ;  fourteen. thoufand  were  killed, 
and  one  thoafaad  five  hundred  taken  prifoners^ 
among  whom  v/as  the  earl  of  Hfintley,  and 
five  hundred  gentlemen,  and  all  the  artillery 
was  taken.  This  lofs  threw  all  Scotland  in- 
to the  utmo3:  confternation,  the  regent  and  the 
queen  retired  to  Stirling,  wTth  the  remains  of 
their  aimy^  having  firft  garrifoned  the  caftle  of 
B  5  Edinburgh y 
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rdinburgb,  thus  leaving  the  frontiers  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  Engliih.  A  few  days  after, 
the  protector  took  Leirh,  and  the  Englifn  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  lord  Clinton,  likewife  burnt 
feveral  fea  port  towns  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
with  all  their  fhips  in  their  harbours.  He 
alfo  put  a  garrifcn  in  the  ille  of  St.  Columba 
in  the  Frith,  of  about  two  hundred  foldiers, 
and  left  two  ihips  to  wait  on  them.  Fie  then 
fent  the  earl  of  Warwick's  brother,  Sir  Am- 
brofe  Dudley,  to  fecure  the  Broughr)%  a  caftle 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Tray,  in  which  he  left 
two  hundred  foldiers,  which  done,  he  marched 
to  Edinburgh?  and  entering  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  plundered  the  city.  But  he  neither 
took  the  cafde  of  Edinburgh,  nor  did  he  go 
to  Stirling,  where  the  queen  with  the  (Irag- 
glers  of  the  army  lay.  Such  a  terror  had 
feized  all  Scotland,  that  if  the  proteftor  had 
followed  his  fuccefs  vigoroufly,  it  caii  fcarce 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  forced 
the  regent  to  give  up  the  young  queen,  or 
would  have  fubdued  the  kingdom  ;  but  fome 
private  reafons  preiled  his  return,  and  made 
him  forego  the  advantages  which  were  in  his 
iiands,  fo  that  the  Scots  had  time  to  brino  fuc- 
cours  out  of  France. 

The  e.irl  of  Warwick,  who  had  a  great 
fhare  in  the  honour  of  the  vitlory,  knew  that 
the  protecloi's  errors  in  con  dud:,  would  much 
diminilh  his  glory,  and  this  he  was  by  no 
means  difpleafed  at.  On  the  iSth  of  Septem- 
ber therefore,  in  the  year  1547,  the  protector 
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dnew  his  army  back  into  England,  having  re- 
ceived a  meiTage  from  the  queen,  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Scotland  offering  a  treaty,  he  order- 
ed them  to  fend  commlffioners  to  Berwick, 
to  treat  with  thofe  he  ihouid  appoint.  As  he 
returned  through  the  Merch,  and  Teviotdale, 
all  the  chief  men  in  thofe  countries  repaired  to 
him,  and  took  an  oath  to  king  Edward  :  they 
then  delivered  into  his  hands  all  the  places  of 
flrength  in  their  countries.  He  left  a  garrifoii 
of  two  hundred  men  in  Home  caflle,  under 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Dudley,  and  fortified 
Roxburgh,  where,  for  to  encourage  the  reft, 
he  worked  two  hours  with  his  own  hands,  and 
put  three  hundred  foldiers,  and  an  hundred 
pioneers  into  it,  giving  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer 
-the  command. 

But  there  were  fome  fecret  reafoiis  which  at 
this  time  co-operated  to  influence  the  protec- 
tor's conduce.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  his 
youngeil  brother,  was  at  this  time  left  in  Eng- 
land, a  man  of  an  envious  and  haughty  dif- 
pofition  :  he  thought  it  hard  that  he  ihouid  be 
only  a  privy  counfellor,  when  the  king  had 
made  his  brother  one  of  the  regents  :  he  ima- 
gined, that  being  uncle  to  the  king,  he  was 
entitled  to  much  higher  honour  :  and  though, 
at  his  nephew's  coronation,  he  was  created 
lord  Sudicy,  and  in  the  fime  year  was  confti- 
tuted  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  he  was 
mifled  by  the  flattering  delufions  of  ambition. 
Indeed  the  admiral  immediately  after  king 
Henry's  death,  difcovered  his  afpiring  temper, 

by 
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by  paying  his  addrefTes  to  the  princefs  EIi2a^- 
beth  :  but  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  court* 
ihip,  he  turned  to  Catherine  Parr,  queen 
dowager,  and  managed  matters  with  fuch  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  won  her  heart,  and  married  her- 
privately,  without  communicating  it  to  the 
duke  his  brother;  but  having  concealed  his- 
marriage  for  fome  time,  he,  without  the  pro- 
te6lors  knowledge,  found  means  to  procure  a. 
letter  from  the  king,  recommending  him  to 
the  queen  for  a  hufoand.  As  foon  as  he  got 
this  letter,  he  declared  his  marriage,  without 
giving  himfelf  any  trouble  about  his  brother. 
Hence  their  quarrel  firfl:  took  rife  :  but  the 
protestor,  who  was  endowed  with  a  quality, 
efiential  to  a  courtier,  namely,  moderation, 
did  his  utmofl  to  prevent  their  quarrel  from 
breaking  out,  though  he  all  along  entertained 
a  fecret  antipathy  to  his  brother. 

It   feems  to  admit   of  no   doubt,  that  the 
prote£loi's   fecret  enemies  fom.ented  the  admi* 
raPs  ambition,  by   the    praifes  they  beftowed : 
upon  him,  confirming  him  in  the  ill  opinion 
he  had    entertained  of  the   duke  his  brother,. 
He  began  his  cabals  about  Eafter,  by  gaining 
over   the  king's  fervants  to  his  intereft,  that' 
they  might  efpoufe  his  caufe  with  their  young 
mailer,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  continue 
his  good  opinion  of  him.     By  their  afnftance,- 
he    fo  contrived    it,  that  the  king  frequently 
came   to   his  houfe  to  fee  his  mother-in-law. 
He  ilridlly  enjoined  the  king's  fervants,  whom- 
h€  had  corrupted,,  to  let  him  know  when  his 

majefly 
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majefly  had  occafion  for  money,  telliRg  them 
that  they  need  not  always  trouble  the  treafury  ; 
for  he   would  be  ready  to  furnifh  him.     With 
this  he  thought  a  young  king  would  be  taken  : 
fo  it   happened,  that  the   firft  time  Latimer 
preached  at  court,  the  king  fent  to  the  admi- 
ral to  know  what  prefenthe  ihould  make  him  ; 
Seymour  fent  him  forty  pounds,  but  faid,  he 
thought  twenty  would  be  enough  to  give  La- 
timer, and  the  king  might  difpofe  of  the  reft 
as  he  pleafed.     Thus  he  gained  ground  with 
the  king,  whofe  fweetnefs  of  temper  expofed 
him  to   be  eafily    won  by  fuch  artifices.     Jt 
has  been   faid   by  many,  that  all  this  mifun- 
derftanding  between  the  brothers  was  firft  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  wives  ;  and  that  the  protec- 
tor's   lady   being  offended,  that  the  younger 
brother's    wife  fliculd   have  that  precedence, 
which  fhe  looked  upon  as  her  own  right,  there- 
upon raifed  and  inflamed  the  difference.     But 
it  is  not  at  all  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the 
duchefs  of  Somerfet  fliould  be  fo  weak,  as  to 
think  to  have   the   precedence  of  the   queen 
dowager  :  it  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that 
this  flory  is  a  mere  fidion,  though  there  might, 
upon  other  accounts,  have  been  fame  animofity 
between  the  two  ladies,  who  were  both  equally 
high-fpirited,  which   might   afterwards    have 
been  thought  to  have  given  occafion  to  their 
hufband's  quarrel. 

The  protcclor  wa?  no  fooner  gone  to  Scot- 
land, but  the  admiral  renewed  his  cabals  with 
lefs  referve  than  before.    His  pretenfions  were, 

that. 
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that,  as  in  former  times,  the  kings  of  England 
had  had    governors  of  their    perfon,  diilind 
from   the    projectors    of  their    realm«,   which 
trulls  were  divided   between  their  uncles  ;  he 
Ihould  therefore  himfelf  be  made  governor   of 
the  king's  perfon,  alledging,  that  fmce  he  was 
the   king's  uncle,  as  vv'ell   as  his   brother,  he 
ought  to  have  an  equal  fhare  v/ith  him  in  the 
government.     In  order  to  eftecl  his   purpofe, 
he  dealt  money  to  feveral  perfons,  and  never 
ceafed  paying  his  court  to   the  king  :  nay,  he 
obtained,  unknown  to  his  brother,  a  new  and 
more  ample  patent  for  the  office  of  lord  adraL 
ral,  with  an  addition  of  two  hundred  marks  to 
the  falary.     Sir  William  Paget,  who  was  de- 
voted to  the    protsQor,  and   perhaps  had  or- 
ders to  watch  the  admiral,  feeing  how   he  in- 
creafed  in  favour  v/ich  the  king,   expoHuIated 
with  him  in  plain  terms.     He  afked  him,  v.'by 
he  attempted  to  reverfe    that,  which    himfejf 
and  others  had  confented  to  under  their  hands  r 
Their  family  was  nov/  fo  great,   that  nothing 
but  their  mutual  quarrelling   could  do  them 
any  prejudice;   but  there  would  not  be  want- 
ing oiiicious   men  to  inflame    them,  if  once 
they   were   divided   among    themf^lves.     I>ut 
all  his  remonllrances  were  inelfeduai  ;  for  the 
admiral  was  refolved  to  go  on,  and  either  get 
himfelf  advanced  higher,  or  periih  in  th.e  at- 
tempt. 

.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this,  that  forced 
the  protedor  to  return  fi'oni  Scotland  in  the 
luidllofhis   victories,  in  order  to  fecure  his 

intcreil 
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interell  with  the  king,  on  whom  his  artifices 
had  made  a  confiderable  impreffion  j  for  the 
young  monarch  was  much  better  pleafed  to 
have  for  governor  an  uncle,  who  had  all  tlie 
condefcenfion  pollihle  for  him,  than  one  who 
was  not  fo  complaifant,  but  kept  him  more  in 
awe.  So,  his  age  not  permitting  him  to  make 
other  refiedionson  this  matter,  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  meflage  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, defiring  them  to  make  the  admiral  the 
governor  of  his  perfon.  This  Sudley  intended 
to  have  carried  himfelf  to  the  houfe,  where  he 
had  a  party,  by  whofe  means  he  was  confident 
of  carrying  his  point.  He  dealt  aifo  with 
many  of  the  lords  and  the  couafellors  to  affiil 
him  in  it  ;  and  when  his  defign  took  air,  the 
council  fent  fome  lords  to  him  in  his  brother's 
name,  to  reafon  the  cafe  with  him,  and  pre- 
vail with  him  to  proceed  no  farther.  He  re- 
fufed  to  hearken  to  them,  faying.  That  if  he 
was  crofTed  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make 
this  the  biackefl  parliament  that  ever  was  ia 
England  :  whereupon  he  was  fent  for  next  day 
by  order  from  the  council,  but  refufed  to 
come.  He  Vv-as  then  feverely  threatened,  and 
told,  that  the  king's  writing  was  nothing  in 
law  ;  but  that  he,  who  had  procured  it,  was 
liable  to  be  punifned  for  doing  an  a6l  of  fuch  a 
nature  ;  fo  they  refolved  to  have  him  di veiled 
of  all  his  offices,  and  fent  to  the  Tower,  and 
profecuted  upon  the  adl  of  parliament,  which 
made  it  death  to  difturb  the  government. 
This  menace   terrified  him  ;  he  plainly  faw, 

though. 
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though  he  had  the  king  on  his  fide,  a  young" 
prince,  who  was  but  juft  entered  into  his  ele- 
venth  year,  would  not  have  refolution  enough 
to  fupport  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  cf  the 
protestor  and  the  council  ;  he  chofe  therefore 
to  fubmlt  himfelf,  and  his  brother  and  he' 
feemed  perfectly  recoiiciled.  However,  as  the, 
protcftor  had  rcafon  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  hira,  fo  it  was  but  too  evident  he  had  not 
laid  afide  his  ambitious  projetls,  but  only  de- 
ferred the  execution  of  them  till  a  litter  con- 
jundure. 

The  proteclor  had  gained  honour  in  the 
Scotch  campaign,  having  in  the  whole  expe- 
dition loft  not  above  fixty  men,  if  we  may- 
credit  the  relation  of  an  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  it  at  the  time  ;  the  Scotch  wri- 
ters themfelves  do  not  fay  he  loft  above  two 
or  three  hundred.  He  had  taken  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  bridled  the  two  chief  rivers*  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  garrifons  he  left  in  them, 
and  had  left  many  garrifons  in  the  ftrong  pla- 
ces on  the  frontiers.  It  may  be  eafily  ima- 
gined, that  muft  greatly  raife  his  reputation, 
efpecially  with  the  people  ;  but  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  envy  of  the  nobles,,  who,  if  Sir 
John  Hay  ward  is  to  be  credited,  had  not 
much  efteem  for  him.  The  oppofition  of 
fcntiments  between  the  nobles  and  people, 
proved  greatly  prejudicial  to  him  ;  it  induced 
him  to  rely  too  much  on  the  people's  favour, 
As  by  the  patent  which  the  king  had  given 
him  he  was  noi;  obliged  to  follow  the  advice 

cf 
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of  the  council,  he    generally  confulted    only 
luch  as  were  devoted  to  him,  and  overlooked 
the  reft,  as  if  there  v/ere  no  fuch  men.     This 
behaviour  feemed  at  iirft  a  little  extraordinary, 
in  one  who  was  by  no  means  naturally  proud 
or  haughty,  but  rather  humble,  modeil,   and 
civil.     The  bell  reafon   that   can  be  aiTigned 
for  this  his  condadl  is   his   great  zeal   for  the 
reformation,  which  he  was  bent  on  promoting 
by  all  manner  of  means.     This  was  doubtlefs 
what  made  him  think  it  neceflary   to  remove 
from  the  adminillration    thofe  who    were  not 
actuated  with  the  fame  zeal  with  himfelf,  that 
he  might  leflen    their  oppofition   as   much  as 
polTible.     Befides,  he  had  paffed  a  great  part 
of  his  life   in  the    court   of    Henry    VIII. 
where    he    had    feen    arbitrary    power  car- 
ried to  the  greateft  height  ;  and,   as   Henry's 
feverity  had  been  fuccefsful,  he  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  regulate  his  condudl  by  much   the 
fame  maxims.     The  catholic  party,  in  order 
to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  en- 
gaged the  lady  Mary  to  efpoufe   their  caufe  : 
fhe  therefore  wrote  to  the  proteilor  to  let  him 
know,  that  fhe  looked  upon  all  innovations  in 
religion,  till  the  king  came  of  age,  to  be  alto- 
gether inconfiftent  with  the  refpeft  they  owed 
her   father's  memory,    and   equally   fo,   witlr 
their  duty  to  their  young  mailer,  to   hazard 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  engage  his  au- 
thority in  fuch  points,  before  he  was  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  them.     Her 
letter  is  not  extant,  but  that  fuch  was  the  pur- 
port 
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port  of  it,  appears  from  the  protedlor's  an- 
Aver.  Some  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  in  the  year  1547,  the  lord  Rich 
was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  on  the  third  of 
November,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  the  protedlor,  by  a  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  was  warranted  to  fie  in  parlia- 
ment on  the  right  hand  of  the  tlirone,  under 
the  cloth  of  (late,  whether  the  king  was  pre- 
sent or  not,  and  moreover  was  to  enjoy  all  the 
honours  and  privileges  that  any  of  the  uncles 
ot  the  kings  of  England,  or  any  proreclor, 
had  ever  enjoyed.  This  proceeding  was  a 
clear  evidence,  that  the  duke  of  Somerfet's 
intention  was  not  only  to  be  above  all,  but 
even  to  dellroy  by  degrees  the  very  remem- 
brance of  the  form  of  government  eftablidied 
by  Henry  VIII.  though  he  did  not  negled:  to 
get  this  patent  approved  by  the  cou^ncil,  be- 
fore it  was  fealed  ;  yet  that  could  by  no  means 
entirely  jufti fy  him.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  king  did  nothing  but  by  his  diretftion  ; 
that  the  council  was  guided  by  him  ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  for  the 
councilors  diredly  to  oppcfe  a  patent  which 
concerned  him  in  particular.  As  the  parlia- 
ment was  this  year  very  favourable  to  the  re- 
formation, particularly  paiTmg  an  ac\  to  abo- 
liih  private  mafies,  and  to  grant  the  cup- to  the 
people  in  the  communion,  it  feems  highly 
probable,  that  it  v/as  entirely  guided  by  the 
diike  of  bomerfet. 

Bat 
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-But  now  the  admiral  began  again  to  diftri- 
bute  money  among  the  king's  fervants,  and  ne- 
ver ceafed  endeavouring,  both  by  himlelf  and 
by  thofe  whom  he  had  gained,  to  infufe  into 
his  maiefty  a  diflike  of  the  protedor,  and  his 
other  minillers  :  nay,  his  infmuations  were  fo 
powerful  with  Edward,  that  he  was  often  in- 
duced to  alTume  the  government  himfelf,  which 
made  the  protedlcr  fet  fpies  about  the  admi- 
ral, as  he  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  But  notwithftanding  the  great 
mortincation  the  admiral  had  already  under- 
gone, he  ilill  continued  his  practices,  in  fpite 
of  the  warnings  which  were  given  him  from 
time  to  time,  that  they  would  end  in  his  ruin. 

The  queen  dowager,  who  had  married  him, 
died  in  September,  1548,  and  it  was  fcrongiy 
fufpected  by  many,  that  Ihe  had  been  taken 
off  by  poifon.  She  was  a  good  and  virtuous 
lady,  and,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
life,  had  given  no  handle  to  ceniure,  exceot 
when  fne  married  the  admiral,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  decency,  and  fo  Toon  after  the 
king's  death,  Theie  was  found,  amongft  her 
papers,  a  difcourfe  which  fhe  had  written  con- 
cerning herfeif,  entitled,  "  The  lamentation 
of  a  fmner  ;"  it  was  publiihed  by  Cecil,  who 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  In  it  fhe  with  great 
fmcerity  acknowledges  the  fmful  life  which 
Ihe  had  led  for  m.any  years  ;  during  which 
£he,  relying  on  external  performances,  fuch  as 
fails  and  pilgrimages,  was  all  that  while  a 
ilranger  to  the  internal  and  true  power  of  reli- 
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gion,  which  (lie  came  afterwards  to  feel  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  calling  upon 
God  for  his  holy  fpirit.  She  alfo  explains 
therein  the  notion  (he  had  vof  juilification  by 
faith,  fo  that  holinefs  nece(rarily  follows  upon 
it ;  but  lamented  the  great  fcandal  given  by 
many  gofpellers,  for  fd  all  thofe  were  called, 
who  addided  themfelves  to  the  iludy  of  the 
fcriptures. 

After  her  death,  the  admiral  refolved  to 
renew  his  addre(res  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
but  did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement 
which  he  flattered  himlelf  with  the  hopes  of; 
which  attempt  occafioned  an  a6l  for  declaring 
the  marriage  of  the  king's  fdlers,  without  the 
confent  of  council,  to  be  treafon.  But  (inding 
himfelf  baiiled  in  this  defign,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  another  way,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  It  is  faid,  he  formed  a  defign  to 
carry  away  the  king  to  his  houfe  of  Holt,  to 
difpofTefs  the  protedor,  and  to  (eize  the  go- 
vernment himfelf:  for  this  end  he  laid  in  ma- 
gazines of  arms,  and  lirted  about  two  thoufand, 
others  fay,  ten  thoufand  men,  in  feveral  diffe- 
rent places.  He  moreover  entered  into  a  trea- 
ty with  feveral  of  the  nobility  that  envied  his 
brother's  greatnefs,  and  were  not  dilpleafed  to 
fee  the  difference  between  them  grown  irre- 
concilable. To  thefe  he  promifed,  that  they 
Ihould  be  of  the  council,  and  that  he  would 
difpofe  of  the  king  in  marriage  to  one  of  their 
daughters. 

Some 
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Some  hiftorians  have  advanced,  that  the 
protector  being  infonned  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings, fhewcd  hinirelf  extremely  patient  to- 
wcrds  him,  and  refufed  to  carry  things  to  ex- 
tremity, till  he  faw  plainly,  that  one  or  other 
muft  inevitably  be  ruined.  But,  as  Mr.  Rapin 
juftly  obferves,  we  cannot  entirely  rely  upon 
what  hiftorians  fay  of  the  admiral's  private  de- 
iigns,  or  of  the  proteclor's  forbearance  :  for, 
as  fome  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  blacken  the 
prote<5lor's  reputation  as  much  as  poiTible,  To 
others  ftrive  to  vindicate  all  his  adions.  It  is, 
however,  out  of  difpute,  thzt  the  admiral  was 
not  fatisfied  with  his  condition,  and  that  at 
laft,  his  ambition  appearing  incurable,  he  was, 
•on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  and  the  day  follov/ing,  th^  feal  of 
3iis  office  was  fent  for,  and  put  into  fecretary 
Smith's  hands  ;  after  which,  many  things  ap- 
peared againil  him  ;  but  the  afiair  was  fuf- 
pended  till  the  28th  of  February. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Scotland  oc- 
cafioned  the  protedlor  great  uneafmef2.  He 
was  very  fenfible,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing 
to  think  of  getting  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland  accomplifhed  by  way  of 
arms,  in  fpite  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  re- 
gent, and  the  council  ;  befides,  he  knew 
Prance  was  preparing  to  fend  them  a  very 
powerful  aid  ;  and  therefore  he  favv  plainly, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  taik  to  fucceed  in 
this  undertaking  ;  befides,  that  it  was  very 
likely  this  war  would  occalion  a  rupture  with 

France, 
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France.  Add  to  this,  that  nothing  was  more 
repugnant  than  a  war  to  his  defign  of  promo- 
ting the  reformation.  He  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  the  regent  of  Scotland  would  have 
accepted  a  ten  years  truce,  which  he  fent  him 
the  offer  of:  but  the  Scots  would  by  no  means 
confent  to  it,  becaufe  France  had  promifed 
them  a  powerful  aid.  The  proteftor  was 
therefore  forced,  againil  his  will,  to  continue 
the  war  ;  bur,  as  he  did  not  chufe  to  command 
the  army  himfelf,  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Francii  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfoury,  whom 
he  appointed  his  lieutenant.  On  this  occafioii 
he  plainly  difcovered  that  he  intended  to 
flretch  the  prerogatives  of  the  protedorfhip  as 
high  as  they  could  go,  fmce  he  would  have 
the  earl  to  take  his  commiffion  of  him.  How- 
ever, as  the  patent  he  had  obtained  the  13th 
of  March  laft  year  did  not  fo  clearly  give  him 
the  pov/er  of  nominating  his  own  lieutenant, 
he  ordered  another  to  be  prepared,  wherein 
his  prerogatives  were  more  fully  explained  and 
enlarged. 

In  this  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  but 
indifferent  fuccefs,  the  protestor  made  ufe  of 
ibme  German  troops ;  and  thofe  of  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  alfo  having  no  leader  in  the  empire,  had 
offered  themfelves  to  him,  and  were  readily 
entertained  in  his  fervice.  This  had  raifed 
great  murrnurings  againft  him,  the  Englifh 
being  impatient  of  feeing  in  the  king- 
dom foreign  troops,  who  are  generally  too 
much  devoted    to   the  king,      it  was    eafy 

to 
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to  perceive,  that  the  protedlor's  aim  was  to 
ftrengthen  him  perfonally  with  the  aid  of  thefe 
foreigners.  The  protestor  could  not  even  ef- 
cape  the  cenfure  of  thofe  of  his  own  party  : 
he  and  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  who 
were  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  reformatioH, 
carried  it  on  with  great  zeal,  though  always 
with  an  eye  to  the  rule  they  had  laid  down,  of 
proceeding  gradually.  Whatever  reafons  they 
might  have  for  taking  that  courfe,  the  zealous 
of  the  reformed  party  were  not  pleafed  with 
it,  becaufe  they  were  afraid,  that  by  fome  fud- 
den  unexpedled  turn,  the  work  would  be  left 
unfinilhed.  They  knew  the  protedor  was  ha- 
ted and  envied  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
that  all  the  Romifh  party  had  a  mortal  av^er- 
fion  for  him.  This  made  them  apprehend, 
that  his  enemies  would  at  length  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  the  adminiftracion  he  was  entrufted 
with  being  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  was  hardly 
poflible  but  it  would  afford  fome  handle  againft 
him. 

During  this  inteA'al  it  is  faid,  that  the  pro- 
teCioT  made  another  attempt  to  gain  his  bro- 
ther ;  and,  as  he  had,  fmce  their  firft  breach, 
granted  him  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
land,  fo  he  now  did  his  utmoft  to  perfuade 
him  to  fubmit,  and  retire  from  court  and  all 
employment.  But  the  hatred  the  admiral  bore 
the  protedlor  being  inftirmountable,  on  the 
2 2d  of  February  a  full  report  was  made  to 
the  council,  with  an  accufation  confining  of 
thirty- three  articles. 

Vol.  II.  Q  Ii 
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It  feems  highly  probable,  that  Lord  Sudley 
was  guiity  of  the  crimes   laid   to   his  charge, 
fince  he  anfwered  only   the  three  firft   articles, 
and  that  with   much  reludance.     The  parti- 
culars of  his  charge  were  fo  manifeftly  proved, 
net  only  by  witneiles,  but  by  letters  under  his 
own  hand,  that  it  did  not  feem  poflible  to  de- 
ny them.     Yet,  when  he  was  firil  lent  to,  and 
examined   by   fome  of  the  privy   counfellors, 
he  refufed    to  make   a   direct   anfwer,   or   to 
iign    the   anfwers   he    had    made;    fo   it  was 
ordered,  that,  on  the  next  day,   all   the  privy 
council,  except  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Sir  John  Baker,  fpeaker  to    the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
lioufe,  Ihould  go  to  the  Tower,  and  exam.ine 
him.     Accordingly,  the  lord-chancellor,  with 
the  other  privy    counfellors,  repaired  to    the 
Tower,  and  read  to    him   the  articles  of  his 
charge  ;    they  then    earneftly   defired   him  to 
make  plain  anfwers,  to  excufe  himfelf  where 
he  could,  and   fubmit    where    he    could    not, 
without  (hewing  any  obftinacy  of  mind.     To 
this  he  anfwered,  that  he   expected  an    open 
trial,  and  to  have  his  accufers  confronted  with, 
him.     The  privy-counfellors  ufed  all   the  ar- 
guments they  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him 
to  be  more  tradable,  but  to  no  purpoie.     At 
laft,  the  Icrd-chancellor  required  him,  on  his 
allegiance,  to  make  his  anfwer.     Ke  perfiiled 
to  refufe  making  any  anfwer,  without  having 
the  articles  left  with  him,  that  he  might  con- 
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fider  of  them  at  leifure  ;  but  the  counfellors 
would  not  confent  to  leave  them  with  him  on 
thofe  terms. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  I549,  ^^  vvas  re- 
folved  in  council,  that  the  whole  board  fhould, 
after  dinner,  acquaint  the  king  with  the  Hate 
of  the  affair,  and  defire  to  know  whether  it 
was  his  pleafure  that  the  law  fhould  take  place, 
and  whether  he  would  leave  the  determination 
of  the  affair  to  the  parliarhent,  as  it  had  been 
laid  before  them  ;  fo  cautioufly  did  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  cafe  which  concerned  the  life  oK 
their  young  king's  uncle.  But  the  youthful 
monarch  was  aware  of  his  feditious  temper, 
and  had  been  much  alienated  from  him  fome 
time  fmce.  When  the  counfellors  Vv'aited  on 
his  majeily,  the  lord- chancellor  opened  the 
matter  to  him,  declaring  it,  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  fhould  be  left  to  the  parliament.  Then 
the  other  counfellors  gave  their  opicions,  in 
which  they  all  agreed  with  the  lord- chancellor. 
The  protedor  ipoke  laft  :  he  protefled,  that 
this  affair  gave  him  ^the  greatei^  concern  ;  that 
he  had  done  his  utmoil  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  to  fuch  an  extremity  ;  but,  were  itfo.i 
or  brother,  he  mull  prefer  his  majeily's  fafety 
to  them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more 
than  his  blood  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
againll  the  requeft  that  the  other  lords  had 
made.  He  added,  That  if  he  himfelf  were 
guilty  of  fuch  offences,  he  fliould  think 
lie  were  unworthy  of  life  ;  and  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  moll 
C  2  bound 
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bound  to  his  majelly,  and  therefore  he  could 
notrefufe  jullice.  The  king's  anfwer  was  as 
follows  :  '*  We  perceive,  that  there  are  great 
things  objeded  and  laid  to  my  lord  high  ad- 
miral, my  uncle,  and  they  tend  to  treafon  ; 
and,  we  perceive,  that  you  require  but  juftice 
to  be  done,  we  think  it  reafonable,  that  you 
proceed  according  to  your  requeft."  Which 
words,  (as  it  is  obferved  in  the  council-book) 
coming  fo  fuddenly  from  his  grace's  mouth,  of 
his  own  motion,  as  the  lords  might  perceive, 
they  v/ere  marvellouily  rejoiced,  and  gave  the 
king  mofl  hearty  praife  and  thanks  :  yetre- 
folved,  that  fome  of  both  houfes  ihould  be 
fent  to  the  admiral,  before  the  bill  fhould  be 
put  in  againll  him,  to  fee  what  he  could  or 
would  fay. 

Ail  this  was  done  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
a  fubmiffion  :  fo  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earls 
of Shrewfbury,  Warwick,  and  Southampton; 
and  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  were  fent  to  him. 
He  long  continued  obftinate,  but  was  at  laft 
prevailed  upon  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  firft 
three  articles ;  and  then  he  Hopped  on  a  fud- 
den,  and  bid  them  be  content,  for  he  would 
go  no  farther  ;  and  no  intreaties  could  work 
on  him,  either  to  anfwer  the  reft,  or  to  fet  his 
hand  to  the  anfwers  he  had  m.ade. 

On  the  2^th  of  February,  1550,  the  bill 
was  put  in  for  attainting  him,  and  the  peers 
had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  agree  to  fuch  bills 
in  king  Henry's  time,  that  they  made  no  dif- 
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ficulty  to  pafs  it.  All  the  judges,  and  the 
king's  council,  were  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nions, that  the  articles  were  treafon.  Then 
the  evidence  was  brought  ;  many  lords  gave 
it  fo  fully,  that  all  the  reil,  with  one  voice, 
confented  to  the  bill  ;  only  the  protedlor,  for 
natural  pity's  fake,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  council- 
book,  defired  leave  to  withdraw.  On  the 
27th,  the  bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons, 
with  a  meflage,  that  if  they  defired  xo  proceed 
as  the  lords  had  done,  thofe  lords  that  had 
given  their  evidence  in  their  own  houfe,  fhould 
come  down,  and  declare  it  to  the  commons. 
B'Jt  there  was  much  oppofition  made  to  it  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  They  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming  againft  attainders  in  ab- 
fence,  and  the  irregular  manner  of  judging; 
the  accufed,  without  confronting  them  with 
the  v^itneiTes,  or  hearing  their  defence.  It 
was  thought  a  very  unwarrantable  method  of 
proceeding,  that  feme  peers  fhould  rife  up  in 
their  places,  in  their  own  houfe,  and  relate 
fomewhat  to  the  llander  of  another,  and  that 
he  ihould  thereupon  be  attainted  :  they  preiTed 
therefore  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  trial  ; 
and  that  the  admiral  might  bs  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  allowed  to  plead  for  himfelf.  They 
v/ould,  in  all  probability,  have  thrown  out  the 
bill,  if  the  king  had  not  fent  them  a  mefTage, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  admiral's  prefence 
neceffary  ;  and  that  it  was  fuihcient  they 
fhould  examine  the  depofitions  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

C  a  The 
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The  king  having  thus  intimated  his  pJea^ 
fare,  the  commons,  in  a  full  houfe  of  four 
hundred,  pafTed  the  bill,  not  above  ten  or 
twelve  voting  in  the  negative.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, they  were  fatisiied  of  the  truth  of  the 
depofuicns,  and  that  the  point  in  queltion  be- 
ing only  an  irregularity,  which  was  even  be- 
come a  cuftcm,  they  did  not  believe  this  a 
proper  feafon  to  reform  it.  The  bill  being 
paiTed,  the  royal  afTent  was  given  on  the  nfth 
©F  March,  1 549,  and  en  the  tenth  of  the  fame 
monrh  the  council  refolved  to  prefs  the  king, 
that  juftice  might  be  done  on  the  admiral.  It 
is  faid,  in  the  cour.cil-bcok,  that  fmce  the  cafe 
was  fo  heavy  and  lamentable  to  the  protedor, 
though  it  was  alfo  forrowful  to  them  all,  they 
relojved  to  proceed  in  it,  fo  that  neither  the 
king  nor  he  fnould  be  further  troubled  with  it. 
After  dinner,  they  went  to  t'he  king,  the  pro- 
teifior  being  with  them.  The  king  faid.  He 
hsd  well  obferved  their  proceedings,  and  thank- 
ed them  for  their  great  care  of  his  fafety,  and 
commanded  them  to  proceed  in  it,  without 
further  molefling  him  or  the  protedto.'-,  and 
ended,  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  do  fo."  Up- 
on this,  the  biihop  of  Ely  had  orders  to  attend 
the  admiral,  and  inllrud  him  in  the  things 
that  relate  to  a  future  Hate,  and  prepare  him 
to  meet  his  fate  v/ith  patience  and  refignation  : 
and,  on  the  17th  of  iMarch,  he  having  made 
report  of  his  attendance  on  the  admiral,  the 
council  figned  a  warrant  for  his  execution,  in 
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purfuance  whereof  the  admiral  was  beheaded 

on  the  20th  of  March  1549. 

The  protedlor  upon  this  occafion  incurred 
very  feverecenfures,  for  confenting  to  his  death. 
It  was  faid  if  the  admiral  was  guilty,  it  was 
only  againfl  his  brother,  whom  he  would  have 
fupplanted,  and  it  feems  fcarce  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  this  fame  brother  who  was. 
his  advcrfary,  and  brought  him  to  the  fcaifold. 
Rapin  teils  us  that  he  cannot  help  fufpsding 
that  they  who  had  thoughts  then  of  ruining 
the  prote(5lor,  feigned  to  be  his  friends,  fpur- 
red  him  on  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  and 
v/ere  very  ready  to  ferve  as  his  inftruments,  but 
it  feems  much  more  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  ftimulated  by  them,  and  that  he 
was  like  the  Turk,  unwilling  to  bear  a  bro- 
ther near  the  throne,  for  which  reafon,  the 
animofity  of  the  nobles  againll  the  protedlor 
was  greatly  inflamed,  as  well  as  by  his  readi- 
nefs  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  people.  This 
appeared  in  an  eminent  manner  on  the  follow- 
ing occafion.  After  the  fupprelfion  of  the  ab- 
beys, there  were  vail  numbers  of  monks  dif- 
perfed  through  the  kingdom,  who  were  forced 
to  work  for  their  bread,  their  penfions  being 
ill  paid,  or  not  fufncient  for  their  fubiiftence. 
So  the  woriv  being  divided  among  fo  many 
hand?,  the  profit  becai^ic  lefs  than  before, 
moreover,  whilil  the  monasteries  ilood,  their 
lands  were  let  out  at  very  eafy  rents  to  farm- 
ers, who,  to  cultivate  them,  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  vait  number  of  people.  But  after 
C  A  their 
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their  lands  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  rents  were  much  raifed, 
whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  farmers,  to 
make  them  turn  to  better  account,  were  forced 
to  employ  fewer  hands,  and  lefTen  the  wage?. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands, 
finding  fmce  the  lafl  peace  with  France,  the 
woollen  trade  flourifhed,  bethouf^ht  themfelves 
ef  breeding  ftieep,  becaufe  wool  brought  them 
in  more  money  than  corn.  To  that  end  they 
caufed  their  grounds  to  be  inclofed  :  hence 
arofe  feveral  inconveniencies.  In  the  firft  place, 
the  price  of  corn  was  raifed  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  lower  fort  of  people,  in  the 
next  place,  the  landlords  or  their  farmers  had 
occafion  only  for  few  perfons  to  look  after  their 
iiocks  in  grounds  fo  inclofed.  Thus  m.any 
were  deprived  of  tiie  means  of  getting  a  live- 
lihood,  and  the  profit  of  the  lands,  which  was 
before  (hared  by  a  great  many,  was  almoll 
wholly  engroiTed  by  the  landlords;  this  occa- 
iioned  great  complaints  and  murmurs  among 
the  common  people,  who  fiw  they  were  likely 
to  be  reduced  to  great  mifery ;  nay,  feveral 
little  books  were  publifhed,  fetting  forth  the 
Uiifchief  which  mufl  refult  from  fuch  proceed- 
ings. But  the  nobility  and  gentry  continued 
the  fame  courfe  notwithftandino-,  without  beino- 
at  all  follicitous  about  the  confequences.  The 
protedor  openly  efpoufed  the  caule  of  the  poor 
people,  either  to  mortify  the  nobles,  by  whom 
he  was  detefted,  or,  becaufe  he  was  aware  of 
the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife  from  popular 
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difcontent.  Having  the  year  before  appointed 
commifiioners  to  examine,  whether  thofe  who 
had  the  abbey-lands,  kept  hofpitality,  and 
performed  all  the  conditions  upon  which  thofe 
lands  were  fold  them,  but  he  met  with  fo  many 
obftacles  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  that 
it  produced  no  eifecft. 

Thus  the  protedor  continued  to  aggravate 
the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
found  thtir  account  in  countenancing  the 
abufes.  Nay,  it  liappened  in  the  lailfeiiion  of 
the  parliament,  that  the  lords  pafled  an  acl  for 
giving  every  one  leave  to  inclofe  his  grounds 
if  he  pleafed  :  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by 
the  commons,  and  yet  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men went  on  in  inclo/ing  their  lands;  this  oc- 
cafioned  a  general  difcontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  apprelienficns  of  a  formed  de- 
.fign  to  ruin  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a  Hate 
of  ilavery  ;  upon  this  the  common  people  made 
^n  infurredion  in  Wiitihire,  but  Sir  William 
Herbert  difperf^d  them,  and  caufed  ibme  of 
them  to  be  hanged.  About  the  fame  time 
there  were  the  like  infurreclicns  in  SufTex, 
Hampihire,  Kent,  Gloucellerfhire,  Suffolk, 
Warwick,  EfTex,  Hertfordlhire,  Lciceikrihire, 
Rutland/hire,  and  Worcelrerfhire.  The  pro- 
tedlor  perceiving  the  flames  were  kindling  all 
over  the  kingdom,  fent  to  let  the  people  know 
he  was  ready  to  rcdrefs  their  grievances,  and 
by  this  means  he  ftopped  their  fury;  in  order 
to  perform  his  promife,  he  laid  the  affair  be- 
fore the  council,  hoping  that  fome  expedient 
C  5  might 
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might  be  found  to  fatisfy  the  malecontents  ^ 
but  he  met  with  fo  great  an  oppofition,  that 
he  thought  it  abf.xu.ely  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  Ible  authority,  and  ihereforc,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  council,  hs 
iflued  out  a  proclamation  againft  all  new  in- 
clofures,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  the 
people  for  what  was  palL  He  went  further, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  council,  he 
appointed  commiffioners  with  an  unlimited 
power,  to  hear  and  determine  caufes  about  in- 
clofures,  highways,  and  cottages,  thefe  com- 
miflioners  were  much  complained  of  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  iaid  openly,  that  it 
was,  an  invahon  of  their  property,  to  fubject 
them  to  an  arbitrary  power,  they  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  oppofe  the  commiffuners  when  they 
offered  to  execute  their  commiifion  ;  for  this 
reafon  the  protector,  whofe  meafures  were  ge- 
nerally oppofed,  was  not  able  to  redrefs  this 
grievance  fo  fully  as  he  defired.  So  the  peo- 
ple iinding  the  court  did  not  perform  what 
was  promifed,  rofe  again  in  feveral  places, 
and  particularly  in  Oxfordfiiire,  Devonfnire, 
Norfolk,  and  VorkQ.ire.  Thofe  in  Oxford- 
(hire  were  immediately  difperfed  by  the  lord 
Gray  ;  the  infurredlion  in  Devonfhire  was 
more  confideiable  and  dangerous,  that  coun- 
ty abounding  with  people,  who  had  only  com- 
plied outwardly  with,  the  alterations  made  in 
religion  ;  the  priells  and  monks  ran  in  among 
them,  and  ufed  their  utraoii  efforts  to  foment 
the  rebellion.     They  came   together  firfl  on 
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the    loth  of  June,  and   in   a  fhort  time  they 
grew  to  be  ten  thoufand  rtrong.     At   firft  the 
protedor  negleded  this  affair,  hoping  this  in- 
furreclion  might  be  quelled  as  eaiily   as    the 
others  had  been.  At  lail,  perceiving  they  were 
bent  to  perfifl  in   their  rebellion,  he  fent  the 
lord  Ruifei  with  a  fmali  force  to  Hop  their  pro- 
ceedings.     The  rebellion   was  foon  quelled, 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  it,    the  pro- 
tedor  difcovered,    by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
condud,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  come  to  ex- 
tremeties  with    the  rebels,  being  either   per- 
fuaded  that  the  people  had  reafon  to  complain, 
or,  defirous  to  gain    their  favour  as  a  Ihield 
againlt  the  nobility,  who  hated   him.     Info- 
much  that  after  all  the  commotions  were  over, 
he  moved  in  tne  council   that  there  might  be 
a  general  pardoa  proclaimeJ  of  all   that    was 
palf,  in  order  to  reilore  the  peace  of  the  king* 
dom  :   but  this  i:iOtioa  met  with  great  oppoii- 
tion;  many  of  the  council  were  tor  taking  this 
occafion  to  curb   the  iniolence  of  the  people; 
but  the  protedor  being  of  another  mind,  gave 
out,  by  his  fole  authority,  a  general  pardon 
of  all  that  had   been   done  before  the  2iil  of 
Augufl,  and  excepted  out  of  it  only  afew  rebel 
prifoners.     He  had  power  to  ad  in  this  man- 
ner by  virtue  of  his  patent,  but  it  drew  upon 
iiim  more  the  hatred  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as 
of  a  good   part  of  the  councilors,  who  were 
highly   mortified  to  fee    they   were  coniulted 
only    {oii  form-fake,  and  that   their   opinions 
were  of  no  manner  of  weight.     It  n^ult,  how- 
C  6  ever 
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ever,  be   ackn^owledged  that  England  was  by 
the  prudence  and  moderation  of"  the  proteftor, 
delivered   from   one   of    the   moil:  threatning 
jftorms  that  at  any  time  had  broke  out  in  it. 

The  war  with  Scotland  was   not   fuccefsful, 
mean  while  the  war,  began  by  the  king  of 
France,  made    the    duke    extremely    uneafy. 
He  had  received  information  that  Henry   II. 
was  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  German  pro- 
teftants,  and  had  promifed  them  a  ilrong  aid, 
as  foon   as  he  fhould  have  received  Boulogne. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  was  exceeding  zea- 
lous  for  the   reformation,  he  plainly  faw  no- 
thing could  be  more  advantageous,  than   the 
union  of  France  with  the  German  proteilants, 
but  he    was  forry  it    was   to  coft    the    Eng- 
lifh   Boulogne.     He  farther  confidered,  that, 
if  the  war  with  France  ihould  laft  any  time, 
there  was   fome  reafon   to    fear    the  Romiih 
party  would   be  able  to  ilir  up  troubles  in  the 
kingdom,  and  if  they   fhould,  it  was  eafy  to 
iee  ho\sK  difficult  it  would  be  to  carry  on  three 
years  war  at    once",     l^n  fbort,  there    was  an- 
other reafon  which  concerned  him  in  particular, 
and  made  him  defirous  of  a  peace  with  France, 
this  was,  that  the  war  might  give  his  enemies 
100  great  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  ill 
accidents  it  might  be  attended  with,  whereas 
a  peace  enabled   him  to   parry  their  blows. 
He  knew   there  was  a  ftrong   fadion  already 
formed  againft  him,  as  well   by  reafon  of  the 
envy  which   always  attends   greatnefc*,  and  of 
iis  having  difobliged  the  nobility  and  gentry 
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in  the  bufinefs  of  inclofures,  as  becaufe  of  the 
wrong  he  had  done  to  many  of  the  counfellors, 
in  depriving  them  of  the  dignity  of  regents, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  bare  Hate  of  privy 
counfellors.  Among  thefe  the  chief  were  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  taken  his  place 
again  in  the  council,  and  the  earl  oF  Warwick. 
This  laft  was  immoderately  ambitious,  he  en- 
vied the  protedlor,  and  efteemed  him  but 
little. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  perceiving  this, 
•fuggefted  to  him  that  he  had,  in  reality,  got 
all  thofe  viciories,  for  which  the  protector  tri- 
umphed, that  he  had  won  the  field  at  Pinkey, 
near  iVIufTelburgh,  and  had  fubdued  the  re- 
bels in  Norfolk  :  and  as  he  had  before  defeat- 
ed the  French,  fo,  if  he  was  fent  over  thither, 
new  triumphs  would  follcnv  him,  but  it  was 
below  him  to  be  fecond  to  any.  So  he  en- 
gaged him  to  oppofe  in  all  things  the  protec- 
tor, all  whofe  wary  motions  were  afcribed  to 
fear  or  dulnefs.  To  this  he  faid,  what  friend- 
fhip  could  be  expelled  from  a  man  who  had 
no  pity  on  his  brother.  The  duke  of  Somer- 
fet  had  indeed  given  great  grounds  forjealou- 
iles  againft  himfeif,  but  nothing  drew  upon 
him  more  public  envy,  than  the  noble  palace 
he  was  raifing  in  the  Strand,  which  ftiil  beats 
his  name.  It  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
fome  biftiops  houfes,  and  churches,  which 
rendered  it  more  inviduous  to  the  people,  it 
was  faid  that  whilft  the  king  was  engaged  in 
fuch  ^dangerous  wars,  and  London  much  dif- 
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ordered  by  the  plague  that  had  been  in  it  Tome 
months,  he  wa^  then  bringing  architects  from 
Italy,  and  defigning  luch  a  houfe  as  had  not 
been  feeu  in  Engiand.  it  was  alio  laid,  that 
many  biihops,  and  cat-icdrals  had  refigned 
many  manors  to  him  to  obt  vm  his  favour  : 
thou^^h  this  was  not  done  without  leave  ob- 
tahieJ  from  the  king,  for,  in  a  grant  of  fome 
lands  made  to  him  by  the  king,  on  the  i  ith 
of  Inly,  m  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  it  is 
faid  that  ch^  ie  lands  were  given  him  as  a  re- 
ward of  liis  fervices  in  Scotland,  for  which  he 
was  off''  ed  greater  rewards  :  but,  that  he  refa^ 
{ing  to  jvccept  offuch  grants  as  might  too  much 
imt.0'  rilh  the  crown,  had  taken  a  lice. .ce  from 
the  bifnop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  alienating 
fomc  f  the  lands  of  ihat  bifnopric  to  him. 
He  is  in  that  patent  called  by  the  grace  of 
God,  duke  of  Somerfet  ;  which  expreifion,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  had  not  been  ufed  for  fome 
years  pail  but  in  fpeaking  of  fovereign  princes. 
It  was  a.]{o  faid,  that  many  of  the  chantry 
lands  had  been  fold  to  his  friends  at  eaf/  rates  j 
for  which  they  concluded  he  had  great  prefents, 
and  an  uncommon  profperiiy  had  raifed  him 
too  high  ;  fo  that  he  did  not  behave  to  the 
nobility  with  that  coadefcenfion  v/hich  might 
be  expeded  from  him. 

All  thefe  things  concurred  to  raife  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  had  very  few  friends^  for 
fione  adhered  firmly  to  him  but  Paget,  and 
fecretary  Sraith,  and  archbifuop  Cranmer,  who 
was  never  known  to  forfake  his  friend.  All 
thofe  that  favoured  the  old  fuperHition  were 
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his  enemies  ;  and,  feeing  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton at  the  head  of  the  party  againft  him, 
they  all  immediately  joined  with  him.  Good- 
rich, bifliop  of  Ely,  who  was  for  the  reforma- 
tion, joined  them  likewife.  He  had  attended 
the  admiral  in  his  preparation  for  death,  from 
whom  he  had  received  very  ill  impreliions  of 
the  protedor.  All  his  enemies  were  fenfible, 
and  he  was  feafible  himfelf,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  would  inevitably  ruin  him, 
and  that  a  peace  would  confirm  him  in  his 
power. 

This  confideration  made  the  proteclor  re- 
folve  to  propofe  to  the  council  the  rcfiitutioa 
of  Boulogne  to  France  :  but  though  he  backed 
this  motion  with  all  the  lealbns  he  thought 
mofl  plaulible,  it  was  r  ceived  by  the  council 
with  figns  of  indignation,  and  confidered  as 
dovv'nright  cowardice.  It  was  too  .iice  an  af- 
fair for  the  protedor  to  think  of  doing  it  by 
his  own  authority  ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
plainly  perceived  the  oppofite  faclion  would 
carry  it,  he  was  willing  his  propofal  Ihould 
be  debated  in  form. 

The  refult  of  their  confaltation  was,  that 
Boulogne  fnould  not  be  reilored,  but  that  they 
ftiould  endeavour  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  for  the  fccurity  of  that  place.  Pa- 
get was  appointed  for  the  embafly,  becaufe, 
being  devoted  to  the  protedor,  the  ill  fuccefs 
which  attended  this  negotiation  was  defigned 
to  be  thrown  upon  him,  in  order  to  afperfe 
the  protedor  himfelf. 

There 
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•  There  had  been  fo  many  ill  reports  pub- 
liflied  againrt  the  duke  of  Someriet,  that  it 
was  not  poffible  but  that  he  fhould  hear  of 
them,  and  guefs  at  the  authors  of  them.  Thus 
all  the  month  of  September  was  fpent  in  dis- 
putes and  heats,  his  enemies  only  feeking  an 
occalion  of  quarrel,  on  purpofe  to  execute  what 
they  had  refolved.  Several  perfons  interpofed 
to  mediate,  but  to  no  effed  ;  for  now  the  fac- 
tion againll  him  was  grown  too  flrong.  The 
protedor- feeing  his  enemies  go  openly  to 
work,  was  apprehenfive  that  they  had  formed 
a  defign  to  carry  away  the  king.  On  thelixth 
of  0(5lober,  1549,  the  lord  St.  j£)hn,  prefident 
of  the  council,  the  carls  of  Southampton, 
Warwick,  and  Arundel  ;  Sir  Edward  North, 
Sir  Richard  Southvvel,  Sir  Edmund  Peckham, 
Sir  Edward  Wotton,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  met  at 
Ely-houle  in  Holborn,  and  fat  as  the  king's 
council.  Secretary  Petre  being  fent  to  them 
in  the  king's  name,  to  afk  the  reafon  of  their 
meeting,  they  forced  hiip.  to  ilay  with  them. 

Being  thus  met,  they  confidered  the  Hate  of 
the  kingdom,  and  laid  on  the  protector  the 
blame  of  ali  the  pretended  difojders  which 
were  found  there,  and  of  the  lofTes  lately  Tuf- 
taineJ  in  France.  They  then  declared,  that 
they  had  that  very  day  intended  to  confer  with 
him  ;  but,  hearing  he  had  armed  his  Servants, 
and  mc^ny  ethers  whom  he  had  placed  about 
the  king,  they  did  not  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  expofe  their  defencelefs  perfons  to  an  armed 
force.  This  done,  they  fent  for  the  lord- 
mayor. 
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mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of 
London,  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  expreily  forbid  them  to  T)wn  the  'lake  of 
Somerfet  for  protedlcr.  The  lieutenan'  of  the 
Tower  promifed  to  obey.  The  mayo  and 
aldermen  anfwered  more  cautioufly  ;  buc,  in 
all  likelihood,  mcfl  part  of  them  were  already 
gained,  as  it  plainly  appeared  two  days  after. 
The  lord- chancellor,  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, the  earl  of  Shrewibury,  Sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
and  the  lord-chief-juflice  Montague,  joined 
with  them,  being  highly  provoked  at  the  pro- 
teflor  removing  the  king  to  Windfor,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  againll  him,  and  arming  fuch  as  he 
could  gather  about  him  at  Windlor  or  Hamp- 
ton-court. 

The  council  at  London  complained  much 
of  this,  that  the  king  fhould  be  carried  to  a 
place  where  there  were  no  provifions  fit  for 
him.  So  they  ordered  all  things  that  he  might 
need,  to  be  fenttohim  from  London.  On  the 
8th  of  October  1549,  they  went  in  a  body  to 
Guildhall,  where  the  common-council  were 
met.  They  declared  to  it,  that  they  were  fo 
far  from  having  any  ill  defigns  again  ft  the 
king,  that  their  fole  aim  was  to  take  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  on- 
ly minded  his  ow^n  private  intereil.  L^pon 
which  the  common-council  openly  declared, 
they  were  ready  to  ftand  by  them  to  the  ut- 
moil  of  their  power^    No  fooner  was  the  duke 

inform.ed. 
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informed,  that  not  only  the  city  of  London, 
but  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  of  whom  he 
thought  himfeJffecure,  had  forfaken  him,  but 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  refolved  to  ftrucr- 
gle  no  longer  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  he  who  v/as  chiefly  accufed  for  his  pro- 
tecting the  Commons,  miglit  have  eafiiy  g;u 
theied  a  great  body  of  men  for  his  own  pre- 
fervation  ;  but  he  thought  it  more  advifeable 
to  yield  to  the  tide  now  again il:  him. 

Hereupon  there  was  fent  to  London  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  hand,  for  any  two  of  the  lords 
oi  the  council  that  were  there,  to  come  to 
VVindfor  with  twenty  fervants  a  piece,  who 
had  the  king's  faith  for  their  fafety  ia  coming 
and  going  :  and  Cranmer,  Paget  aad  Smith 
wrote  to  them  to  end  the  matter  peaceably, 
and  not  follow  cruel  councils,  nor  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  mifled  by  thofe  who  meant  other- 
wife  than  they  profeifed  of  which  they  Knew 
more  than  they  would  then  mention.  This 
feemedto  be  levelled  at  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. Onthepthof  06lober  i  ^-49,  the  council  at 
London  increafed  by  the  acceilion  of  lord  Ruf- 
fel,  lord  V/entworth,  fir  Anthony  Bro  vn,  fir 
Anthony  Wingfteld,  and  fir  John  Baker,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons.  For  thofe 
who  had  been  for  a  while  attached  to  the 
proceclor,  feeing  he  was  refolved  to  fubmit, 
came  and  united  themfelves  to  the  prevailing 
party;  fo  that  they  were  in  all  two  and  twen- 
ty. They  were  informed,  that  the  protestor 
had  faid,  that  if  they  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  the  king  fnould  die  firll;  and,   if  they 
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^^ould  familh  him,  they  fliould  famifh  the  king 
firft  ;  and  that  he  had  armed  his  own  men, 
and  fet  them  next  to  the  king's  perfon,  and 
had  formed  a  defign  to  carry  him  out  of 
Windfor,  and,  as  fome  faid,  out  of  the  king- 
dom; upon  which  they  declared  him  unwor- 
thy of  the  proLe6lor(hip,  though  as  no  proofs 
of  his  having  fpokcn  tkofe  words,  were  men- 
tioned in  the  council-books,  they  look  like 
the  forgeries  of  his  enemies  to  make  him 
odious  to  the  people. 

Of  all  the  privy-counfeliors  only  the  arch- 
bifiiop  of  Canterbury  and  Paget  frayed  with  the 
king,  who  feeing  the  impoiTibility  of  with- 
flanding  the  oppofite  party, advifcd  the  king  and 
the  duke  to  give  the  council  the  fatisfaQion  they 
required.  The  king  confenting  to  it,  the  coim- 
felJors  at  London  had  notice  of  it  by  an  exprels. 
As  they  had  forefeen  that  the  duke  would 
be  obliged  to  come  to  this,  they  fent  deputies 
to  Windfor  with  a  charge,  to  fee  that  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  did  not  withdraw,  and  that 
fome  of  his  confidents  fhould  be  put  under 
an  arrefl.  On  the  12  th  of  Oclober,  the 
counfellors,  enemies  of  the  duke,  came  in  a 
body  to  the  king,  who  received  them  graci- 
oufly,  and  aflured  them,  that  he  took  all  they 
had  done  in  good  part.  Next  day  they  fat  in 
council,  and  fent  for  thofe  who  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  their  chambers,  except  Cecil, 
who  had  his  liberty.  They  charged  them  with 
being  the  duke  of  Sornerfet's  chief  inltru- 
ments  in  all  his    moil    arbitrary  proceedings ; 

where- 
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wherefore  they  turned  Smith  out  of  his  place 
of  fecretary,  and  fent  him,  with   the  reii,  to 
the  Tower. 

But  thefe  articles  feem  to  fay  as  much  for 
his  juftification,  as  the  anuvers  couJd  do  were 
they  extant.  Certain  it  is  that  he  could  not 
deny  moll  of  the  fads  he  was  charged  with  to 
be  true  ;  but  the  queflion  is,  Whether  they 
were  crimes  ?  for  he  was  neither  accufed  of 
rapine,  cruelty,  or  bribery  ;  but  only  of  fuch 
things  as  may  be  expelled  in  men  who  are  of 
a  fudden  railed  to  an  exalted  degree  of  great- 
nefs.  The  duke  ofSomerfet  bore  his  fall  with 
greater  evennefs  of  temper  than  his  profperity. 
During  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower  he  had 
recourfe  to  ftudy  and  reading  :  and  meeting 
with  a  book  that  treated  of  patience,  both 
from  the  principles  of  modern  philofophy  and 
chriflianity,  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  tranllaied  into  Englilh, 
and  writ  a  preface  to  it  himfelf,  mentioning 
the  great  comfort  he  had  found  in  reading  it, 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  care  that  others 
might  reap  the  like  benefit  from  it.  Peter 
Martyr  writ  him  alio  a  long  conlblatory  let- 
ter, which  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  in 
an  Englilh  tranilation  ;  and  all  the  reformed, 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  looked  on  his 
fall  as  a  public  Icfs  to  that  whole  interefl 
which  he  had  fo  Readily  fet  forward. 

On  the  fecond  of  January,  1550,  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  ilTued  againft  the  duke  with  a 
confeliion   figned  by  his   own  band.     But  as 
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fome  of  the  lords  fufpefled  that  this  confeflion 
had  been  extorted  from  him,  and  urged,  that 
it  was  an  ill  prefident  to  pafj  atts  upon  fuch 
papers,  without  examining  the  party,  whether 
he  had  fubfcribed  them  free  and  uncompel- 
led ;  they  fent  four  temporal  lords,  and  four 
bifliops,  to  examine  him  concerning  it.  The 
next  day  the  bifliop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfied 
made  the  report,  that  he  thanked  them  for  that 
kind  meflage ;  but,  that  he  had  freely  fub- 
fcribed the  confefhon  which  lay  before  them  ; 
that  he  had  made  it  on  his  knees  before  the 
king  and  council,  and  had  figned  it  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December.  He  protefted  his  of- 
fences had  flowed  from  rafhnefs  and  indifcre- 
tion  rather  than  malice,  and,  that  he  had  no 
treafonable  defign  againll  the  king  or  his 
realms.  Whereupon  he  was  fined  by  act  of 
parliament  in  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in 
land,  with  the  forfeiture  to  the  king  of  all  his 
goods,  and  the  lofs  of  all  his  places.  So  he 
was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  fixth  of  February, 
1553,  giving  a  bond  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
for  his  good  behaviour,  with  a  relbiftion,  that 
he  (hould  ftay  at  the  king's  houfe  at  Sheen,  or 
his  own  of  Lion,  and  (hould  not  go  four  miles 
from  them,  nor  come  to  the  king  or  counfel, 
unlefs  fent  for.  On  the  16th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, he  received  his  pardon,  and,  after 
that,  behaved  with  fo  much  humility,  that  he 
was,  on  the  tenth  of  April  following,  rertored 
to  favour  by  the  king,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council  J  and  fo  the  rtorra  went  over  him  more 

gently 
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gently  than  he  expedled.  He  forfeited,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  meafure,  the  efteem  he  had 
acquired  among  the  people,  who,  not  diving 
into  the  reasons  of  his  conduft,  could  not  help 
thinking  him  guilty,  fmce  he  had  confefTed 
all  :  but  the  king  judged  otherwife,  elfe  he 
would  not  fo  foon  have  reinllated  him  in  his 
favour. 

The  duke's  ruin  was  only  delayed,  however. 
It  was  cffeded  foon  after,  and  one  of  the  chief 
inftruments  in  it  was  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  joined  with  him  in  a  near  alliance  ; 
the  earrs  eldell  fon,  the  lord  I.ifie,  marrying 
theduke's  daughter  :  fo  that  there  was  then  a 
profpeft  of  happy  times.  But  it  refembled  a 
deceitful  calm,  which  is  foon  followed  by  an 
hideous  liorm.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had 
formed  an  ambitious  defign  to  marry  lady 
Jane  Grey,  eldeft  daughter  to  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet,  to  Guilford,  his  fourth  fon,  and  fc  to 
get  the  crov/n  to  defcend  on  them  in  cafe  the 
king  ihoold  die;  of  which,  it  is  thought,  he 
lefoived  to  take  care. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
projeds,  his  fiiil  eifort  was  to  alienate  the 
king's  affedlions  from  his  uncle,  by  means  of 
certain  emiifaries,  who  befet  him  continually. 
The  fecond,  was  to  occafion  his  enemy  fuch 
mortification,  as  (hould  excite  him  to  ad  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  give  a  handle  againll 
him.  Thefe  two  methods  fucceeded  to  his 
Willi  ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  the  duke  of 
Soraerfet  feeing  himfelf  thus  pulhed,  refolved 

to 
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to  kill  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  a  vifit 
he  was  to  make  him.  However,  this  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  had  contrived 
fome  plot  to  be  rdlored  to  his  poft,  and  per- 
haps imparted  to  his  conndtriis  feveral  expe- 
dients, v/hich  were  imputcx^  ^.o  him  afterwards 
as  fo  many  crimes,  though  he  had  put  none  of 
them  in  execution.  He  owed  his  rain  to  one 
of  thefe  conndants,  who  wa?,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, bribed  by  his  enemy.  This  man,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Palmer  by  name,  having  been  fecreJy 
brought  to  the  king,  told  him  all  he  knew, 
and  probably  gave  fuch  a  taj*n  to  his  dif.xurfe, 
as  to  make  the  king  believe,  that  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  would  have  aluiffmaied  tlie  duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  wherefore,  he  ccn- 
fented  that  he  iliould  be  brought  to  his  trial. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  155  i,  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  fent  to  the  Power,  and  with 
him  the  lord  Gray,  Sir  Thomas  Vane,  who  h^ad 
efcaped  over  the  river,  but  was  taken  in  a  lia- 
ble in  Lambeth,  hid  under  the  ftraw  :  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  Ralph  Arundel,  were 
alfo  taken,  yet  not  fent  at  firif  to  the  Tower, 
but  confined  in  their  chambers.  The  day  af- 
ter, the  dutchefs  of  Somerfet  was  like  wife  fent 
to  the  Tower,  with  one  Crane  and  his  wife, 
that  had  been  much  r.bout  her,  and  two  of  her 
chambermaids.  After  thele.  Sir  Thomas 
Holdcruft,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope,  Wingfield,  Banniller,  and  Vaughan, 
were  all  made  prifoners. 

And 
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As  Toon  as  the  duke  was  in  the  Tower,  hh 
pretended  crimes  were  fpread  abroad  every 
where,  with  circumrtances  invented  to  impofe 
upon  the  people.  Upon  thefe  extravagant  ac- 
cufations,  moA  hiflorians  have  founded  their 
accounts  of  this  event.  Dr.  Burnet  is  the  only 
one,  whom  we  can  depend  upon  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  againft  the  duke  :  according 
to  him,  it  appeared  that  he  had  made  a  party 
to  get  himfelf  declared  prote<^or  in  the  next 
parliament :  which  the  earl  of  Rutland  did 
pofitive-y  affirm,  and  the  duke's  anfwer  ferved 
only  to  confirm  it  to  be  true.  But  though 
this  might  well  inflame  his  enemies,  yet  it 
was  no  crime.  As  to  the  means  which  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  intended  to  make  ufe  of,  in 
order  to  attain  his  ends,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  had  devifed  feveral,  but  had  yet  fixed  upon 
none,  except  that,  perhaps,  of  fecuring  the 
duke  of  Northumberland's  perfon. 

On  the  firfc  of  December  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet uas  brought  to  his  trial  ;  the  marquis 
of  Winchefter  was  lord  high  flevt'ard,  the  peers 
that  judged  being  twenty-feven  in  number. 
The  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  were 
cail  into  five  feveral  indidments,  as  it  appears 
from  the  king's  journal  ;  whether  indidments 
or  articles  is  not  clear.  That  he  had  defigned 
to  have  feizcd  on  the  king's  perfon,  and  lb 
to  have  governed  all  his  affairs  ;  and  that  he, 
with  one  hundred  others,  intended  to  have  im- 
prifoned  the  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  duke 
of  iNorthampton  ;  and  that  he  had  defigned  to 
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raife  an  infurreftion  in  the  city  of  London. 
Now,  by  the  ad  that  pafled  in  the  lafl:  parlia- 
ment, if  twelve  perfons  (hould  have  allembled 
together  to  have  killed  any  privy  counfellor, 
and  did  not,  upon  proclamation,  difperfe 
themfelves,  it  was  treafon  ;  or,  if  fuch  twelve 
had  been,  by  any  malicious  artifice,  brought 
together,  for  any  riot,  and  being  warned,  did 
not  difperfe  themfelves,  it  was  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  or  fandluary. 

It  feemed  very  flrange,  that  three  peers, 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pem- 
broke, againft  the  firll  of  whom  it  was  pre- 
tended in  the  indidment,  that  he  had  con- 
ipired,  fliould  fit  his  judges  :  for  though,  by 
the  law,  no  peer  can  be  challenged  in  a  trial, 
yet  the  law  of  nations,  that  is  fuperior  to  all 
other  laws,  makes,  that  a  man  cannot  be 
judge  in  his  own  caufe;  and,  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, the  lord-chancellor,  though  then 
a  peer,  was  left  out  of  the  number  ;  but  it 
feems  probable,  that  the  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  then  fuf- 
pected,  and  that  he  was  therefore  excluded 
from  the  number  of  his  judges. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  being,  it  feems,  little 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not 
defire  council  to  plead  or  aiTift  him  in  point  of 
law,  but  only  anfwered  to  matters  of  fa6l. 
He  began  his  defence,  by  requeuing,  that  no 
advantage  might  be  taken  againft  him,  for 
any  idle  word,  or  paflionate  expreifion,  that 
might  have  at  any   time  efcaped  him.     He 
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proteded,  he  never  intended  to  have  raifedthtf 
northern  parts ;  but  had  only,  upon  fome  re- 
ports, lent  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  to  intreat 
jiim  to  be  his  friend  :  that  he  had  never  form- 
ed a  refolution  to  kill  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, or  any  other  perfon,  but  had  only 
talked  of  it,  without  any  intention  of  doing  it  : 
that,  for  the  defign  of  deftroying  the  guards, 
it  was  ridiculous  to  think,  that  he,  with  a 
fmall  troop,  could  deftroy  fo  ilrong  a  body  of 
men,  coniilHng  of  nine  hundred  j  in  which, 
though  he  had  fucceeded,  it  could  have  iigni* 
iied  nothing  :  that  he  never  intended  to  have 
jaifed  any  difturbances  in  London,  but  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which  he 
was  in  perfect  fecurity  :  that  his  having  men 
about  him  in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  de- 
iign,  fince  he  did  no  mifchief  with  them,  even 
when  it  was  in  his  own  power  ;  but,  upon  his 
attachment,  rendered  himfelfprifoner,  without 
making  any  refinance.  He  likewife  objeded 
many  things  againft  the  witneiTes,  and  defired 
they  might  be  brought  face  to  face.  He  fpoke 
much  againft  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  the  chief 
witnefs,  in  particular.  But  the  witneffes  were 
not  brought,  only  their  examinations  were 
read.  Upon  this,  the  king's  council  pleaded 
againft  him,  that  to  levy  war  was  certainly 
treafon  :  that,  to  afiemble  men,  with  an  in- 
tention to  kill  privy-counfellors,  was  alfo  trea- 
fon :  that  to  have  men  about  him  to  refift  the 
attachment,  was  felony  ;  and,  to  affault  the 
lords,  cr  contrive  their  deaths,  was  felony. 

When 
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When  the    peers   withdrew,    it   ieems,  the 
proofs  about  his  defign  of  raifing  the  north,  or 
the  city,  or  killing  the  guards,   did  not  fatisfy 
them.     For    all  thefc  had  been,  without  all 
quellion,    treafonable ;    fo  they   held   to   that 
point  of  confpiring  to  imprifon  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,     if  he,    with   twelve    men 
about  him,  had  confpired  to  do  that,  and  had 
continued  together  after  proclamation,  it  was 
certainly  felony  ;  but  that  not  being  pretend- 
ed, it  feems  there  was  no  proclamation  raad^. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
contention  among   private  fubjetlc  ihould    be 
on  any  account  fcrewed  up  to  l>e  high  trsafon. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland   faid,  he  wouM 
never  confent   that  any   pradice  againfl  him 
fhould  be  reputed  treafon.     After  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  they  all  -acquitted  him  of 
treafon  ;   but  the  greater  number  found  hi  in 
guilty  of  felonyj  in  which  fentence  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  all  appearance,  upon  a  Ilatute  n.ade 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.   which  declared  it 
felony  to   intend  to   take  away   the  life  of  a 
privy-counfellor.     This    was    llretching  very 
far  that  fevere  law,  which,  perhaps,  had  nevcr 
been    executed    before,    eipecialiy    againic    a 
duke,   peer  of  the  realm,   and   uncle  to  the 
king. 

The  duke  behaved,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  trial,  with  great  temper  and  patience  ; 
when  fentence  was  given,  he  thanked  the 
lords  for  their  favour,  and  alked  pardon  of 
the  dukes  of  Northumberland,   Nonhamptoii, 
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and  Pembroke,  for  bis  ill  intentions  agalnH 
them  J  and  made  fuit  for  his  life,  for  his  wife, 
and  children.  He  was  then  carried  back  to 
the  Tower.  Whether  this  aiking  of  the  lords 
pardon  amounted  to  a  full  confeifion  of  guilt, 
or  was  only  a  compliment  to  them,  that  they 
might  not  obilruft  his  pardon,  is  but  a  matter 
of  conjeflure.  He  confefTed  he  had  fpoken  of 
killing  them,  and  this  made  it  reafonable 
enough  to  afk  their  pardon,  though  it  does 
not  imply  a  confelTion  of  the  crime. 

The  duke  of  Som.erfet  was  fo  beloved  by 
the  people,  that,  when  thofe  who  were  pre- 
fent  at  his  trial  faw  he  was  returned  not  guilty 
of  treafon,  they  fliouted  for  joy  fo  loud,  that 
they  were  heard  at  Charing-crofs.  All  people 
thought,  that,  being  acquitted  of  treafon,  and 
there  being  no  felonious  aftion  done  by  him, 
but  only  an  intention  of  one,  and  that  only  of 
imprifoning  a  peer,  proved,  that  one  fo  near 
in  blood  to  the  king  would  never  be  put  to 
death  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  But  his  execu- 
tion was  not  deferred  quite  two  months  ;  fo 
great  care  had  been  taken  to  prepofTefs  the 
king  againft  him,  that  young  Edward,  who 
abhorred  the  crimes  he  believed  him  guilty  ofj 
was  very  far  from  any  thoughts  of  grantirg 
him  a  pardon.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  in 
hopes,  however,  of  undeceiving  the  king.  He 
had  already  engaged  the  lord-chancellor  to  be 
his  friend,  who,  through  a  miftake  in  the  fu- 
perfcription  of  a  note  he  fent  to  the  duke* 
difcovered  his  defigu  to  ufe  his  endeavours  for 

him. 
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him.  This  occafioned  the  great  feals  being 
taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  bifliop  of 
Ely. 

As  foon  as  the  duke  had    received  his   (en- 
tence,  great  pains  were  taken  to   entertain  the 
king  with  pleafing  fights,   that  he  might  not 
refieCl    upon   this  llrar.ge  condemnation.     At 
the   fame    time,    all    the    duke's,   his  uncie's, 
friends,  were  carefully  prevented  from  coming 
near  him.     An  order  w'as  fent  for  beheading 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  on  the  22d  of  January, 
on  v/hich  day  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  Tower-hill.     His  v.'hole  deport- 
ment was  very  compofed,  and  no  way  clianged 
from  what  it   had   ordinarily  been.     Ke   firlt 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  and  then  he  fpake 
to  the  people  in    thefe  words.     "  Dearly  be- 
loved  friends,    I  am   brought  here  to  fuffer 
death,  albeit  that  1  never  offended  againll:  the 
king,  neither  by  word  or  deed,  and  have  al- 
ways been  as  faithful  and   true  to  this  realm, 
as  any  man  hath  been.     But,  for  fo  much  as  I 
am  by  law  condemned   to  die^  I  do  acknow- 
ledge myfelf,  as  well  as  others,  to   be  fubjed: 
thereto  :  wherefore,  to  teftify   my  obedience, 
which  I  owe  unto  the  laws,  I  am  come  hither 
to    fuffer  death,  whereunto    I  v/illingly  oiFer 
myfelf,  with  mofl  hearty  thanks  to  God,   that 
hath  given  me  this  time  of  repentance,  who 
mi^ht,    through    fudden     death,    have    taken 
away  my  life,  that  neither  I   fhould   have  ac- 
knowledged  him,    nor    myfelf.      Moreover, 
there  is  yet  fomewhat  that  I  mud  put  you  in 
D  3  mind 
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mind  of,as  touching  Chriitian  religion,  whic?), 
{q  long  as  I  was  in  authority,  1  always  dili- 
gently fet  forth,  and  furthered  to  my  power  ; 
neither  repent  I  of  my  doings,  but  rejoice 
tiierein,  fmce  that  now  the  ftate  of  Chriiiiau 
religion  cometh  moft  near  unto  the  form  and 
order  of  the  primitive  church,  which  thing  I 
efteem  as  a  great  benefit  given  of  God,  both 
to  you  and  me  ;  moil  heartily  exhorting  you 
all,  that  this,  which  is  purely  fet  forth  to  you, 
you  will,  Vv^th  like  thanklulnefs,  accept  and 
embrace,  and  fet  out  the  fame  in  your  living  ; 
which  thing,  if  you  do  not,  without  doubt,, 
greater  miichief  and  calamity  will  follow." 

When  he  had  gone  fo  far,  there  was  an  ex- 
t-aordinary  noife  heard,  as  if  fome  houfe  had 
b.en  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  which  fright- 
ened all  the  people,  lo  that  many  ru»  away, 
they  knew  not  for  what  ;  and  the  relator, 
who  tarried  flill,  fays,  it  brought  into  his  re- 
membrance the  ailonifhm.ent  the  band  was  in 
that  came  to  take  our  Saviour,  who  thereupon 
fell  backwards  to  the  ground. 

At  the  famiC  time.  Sir  Anthony  Brown  came 
jiding  towards  the  fcaffold,  and  they  all  hoped 
he  had  brought  a  pardon  ;  upon  which  there 
was  a  general  ihouting,  **  Pardon,  pardon  ; 
God  fave  the  king;"  many  throwing  up 
their  caps  ;  by  which  the  duke  might  well 
perceive  how  dear  he  was  to  the  people.  But, 
as  foon  as  thefe  disorders  were  over,  he  made 
A  ftgn    to  thtm   with  his   hand  to    compofe 

ihemfelves^ 
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^h^mfelves,  and   then  went  on    in  his   fpeech 
thus  : 

*'  Dearly  beloved  friends,  there  is  no  fiich 
matter  here  in  hand,  as  )0u  vainly  hope  or  be- 
iL.w.     It  feemeth  thus  good    unto  Almighty 
God,  whole  ordinance  it  is  meet  and  neceiTary 
that  we  all  be  obedient  to.     Wherefore  I  pray 
you  all  to  be  quiets  and  to  be  contented  with 
my  death,  which  1  am  mod  willing  to  faffer  : 
and  let  us  now  join  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  for 
the  prefervation    of  the   king's    majefty,  unt^- 
whom,  hitherto,-!  have  aW.-ays  Paewed   myfilf 
a  moft  faithful  and  hrm   fubjedl.     I    have  al- 
Vv'ays  been  mofl  diligent  about  his  majeily,  in 
his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and   no 
lefs  diligent  in  fecklng  the  common  commodi- 
ty of  the  whole  realm  ;  "  (upon  tlrls  the  peo- 
ple cried  out,  it  was  moll  true)   "  unta  whofe 
majeily  I  wilh  continual  health,  with  all  feli- 
city, and  all  profperous  faccefs.     Moreover,  I 
do  v/ilh  unto  adl  his  ccunieliors,  the  grace  and 
favour  of  God,  whereby  they  may  rule,  in  all 
things  uprightly   with  juftice  ;  unto  whom  I 
exhort  you  all,  in  the  Lord,  to  Cnevj  yourfelves 
obedient,  as  it  is  your  bounden    duty,  under 
the  pain  of  condemnation  ;  and  alfo  moft  pro- 
fitable for    the  prefervation  and  fafeguard  of 
the  king's  majeily.     Moreover,  for  as    much 
as  heretofore  1   have  had  affairs  with   div&id 
men,  and   hard  it   is    to  pleafe   every    man  ; 
therefore,    if  there  ha\«€   been    any  that  have 
been  oiFended  or  injured  by  me,  I  moft   hum- 
bly require  and  alk  him  forglvguefs ;  but  efpe- 
I)  4.  'ts.Mlly 
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cially  Almighty  God,  whom,  throughout  all 
my  life,  I  have  moil:  grievoufly  ofFended  ;  and 
all  other,  whatfoever  they  be,  that  have  of- 
fended me,  I  do,  with  my  whole  heart,  for- 
give them." 

Then  he  defired  them  to  be  quiet,  lell  their 
tumults  might  trouble  him,  and  faid,  "  Albeit 
the  fpirit  be  willing  and  ready,  the  fleiTi  is 
frail  and  wavering  ;  and,  through  your  quiet- 
ti^Cs,  I  fhall  be  much  more  quiet.  Moreover, 
I  defne  you  all  to  bear  me  witnefs,  that  I  die 
here  in  the  faith  of  Jefas  Chriil,  defiring  you 
to  help  me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  may  per- 
fevere  conilant  in  the  fame  to  my  life's  end." 

Then  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  with  him  on  the 
fcaftbld,  put  a  paper  into  his  hand,  which  was 
a  prayer  he  had  prepared  for  him.  He  read  it 
on  his  knees,  then  he  took  leave  of  all  about 
him,  and  undrefled  himfelf  to  be  fitted  for  the 
axe.  In  all  v/hich  there  appeared  no  change 
in  him,  only  his  face  was  a  little  ruddier  than 
ordinary.  He  continued  calling  *'  Lord  Jefus 
fave  me/'  till  the  executioner  fevered  his  head 
from  his  body. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet,  (fays  a  good  writer) 
was  a  perfon  of  great  virtues,  eminent  for  pie- 
ty, hunible,  and  affable  in  his  greatnefs  ;  fin- 
cere  and  candid  in  all  his  tranfadions.  He 
was  a  better  captain,  than  a  counfellor  ;  had 
been  oft  fuccelsful  in  his  undertakings ;  was 
always  careful  of  the  poor  ar«i  the  opprefTed  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  had  as   many  virtues,  and  as 

few 
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few  faults,  as  mod  great  men,  efpecially  when 
they  were  fo  unexpectedly  advanced,  have 
ever  had. 

The  people  were  generally  much  aiFefled 
with  this  execution,  and  many  threw  hand- 
kerchiefs into  his  blood,  to  preferve  it  in  re- 
membrance of  him, 

S.J. 


T  H  E. 
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The   life   of 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT. 

THIS  gentleman  was  the  Ton  of  an  emi- 
nent Venetian  pilot,  Sir  John  Cabct» 
He  was  born  at  Brillc),  about  the  year  1477  ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Strype  is  miilaken  when  he 
tells  us  he  was  an  Italian  ;  into  which  he  waa 
led  by  the  name  he  met  with  in  the  M.S. 
from  which  he  copied  his  remarks :  viz.  Se- 
balliano  Cabato  :  an  inaccuracy  common 
enough  with  our  old  writers, who  affeded  to 
vary  foreign  names  ftrangely  :  a  folly  with 
which  the  French  are  fail  infe£led  ;  infomuch^ 
that  it  15  a  difficult  thing  to  undeiltand  Eng- 
]  fa  proper  names,  even  in  their  latefc  and  bell 
).i;lorians. 

Sebi^fllan  was  educated  by  his  father  in  the 
ftudy  of  thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics  which, 
vcre  then  bell;  underRood,  efpecially  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  and  ccfmography;  and,,  by 
that  time  he  was  feventeen  years  old,  he  had 
made  ftveral  trips  to  fea,  in  order  to  add  to  his 
theoretical  notions  a  competent  Ikill  in  the 
^radl  cal  part  of  navigation  :  and,  in  like  man-> 
ner,  were  bred  the  rell  of  his  father's  fens, 
who  became?  alfo  eminent  men,  and  fettled 
abroad  ;  one  in  Genoa,  the  other  at  Venice. 

7  he 
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The  firil  voyage  of  confequence  in  whicKi 
Sebaflian  Cabot  was  engaged,  feems  to  have 
been  that  made  by  his  father  for  the  dilcovery 
of  the  North-wefl  PafTage.    This  was  in  1 497, 
and  certainly  flrfl  taught  our  feamen  a  pafTage 
to   North- America;     but    whether  Sebaftian 
Cabot  did  not,  after  the  deceafe  of  iiis  father, 
profecute  hi?  defign,  and  mak«  a  more  perfedl- 
difcovery  of  the  coafts  of  the  Newfoundland, 
is  a  great  doubt  with  us,  becaufe  we  find  fuch 
incongruous  relations  of  this  voyage,  in  differ- 
ent authors  :  for  inftance,  the  celebrated  Peter 
Martyr,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Sebaflian,    and  wrote  in  a   manner  from  his^ 
own  mouth,  fays.  That  the  voyage  wherein 
he  made  his  great  difcovery  towards  the  north, 
was  performed  in  two  fhips,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expence  ;  w'hich  by  no  means  agree  with 
his  father's  expedition,  whcrdn  were  employed 
one  flout  fnip  of  the  king's,  and  four  belong, 
ing  to  the  merchants  of  Briflo],    Befides  this, 
a  \'ery  intelligent  Spanifn  writer, .who  is  very 
exaft  in  his  chronology,  tells   us,  that,  when 
Cabot  failed,  at  the  expence  of  king  Henry 
V'll.  in  order  to  make  difcoveries  towards  the 
north,  he  paiTed  beyond  Cape  la  Brader,  fonie- 
what  more  than  48    N,  L.  then. turning  to- 
wards the  well,  he  failed  along  the-coaH:  to  38;  : 
which  agrees  very  well  with   the   accounts  vf 
John  Cabot's  voyage.     But  Ramufio,  the  Ita- 
jian  colledor,  v/ho  had  the  letter  of  S^baltiaa  • 
Cibot  before  hiiTL.vvnen  he  vvrote,  fpeaks  of 

a-voyage:: 
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a  voyage,  wherein  he  failed  north-and-by-weft 
to  G-j'y  and  would  have  proceeded  farther  if 
he  had  not  been  hindered  by  a  mutiny  among 
his  failors. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Sebaftian  made 
more  than  either  one  or  two  voyages  into  thofe 
parts,  by  virtue  of  the  commiffion  of  king  Henry 
VII.  and,  if  fo,  he  well  deferved  the  charadler 
Sir  William  Monfon  has  given  of  him,  and  af 
his  important  difcoveries ;  which  the  reader 
will  be  pleafed  to  fee  in  his  own  words,  the 
authority  of  the  writer,  from  his  perfeft  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjed,  being  of  as  much  weight 
as  the  fads  he  mentions. 

*'  To  come  to  the  particulars,'*  fays  he, 
«'  of  augmentation  of  our  trade,  of  our  plan- 
*<  taiions,  and  our  difcoveries,  becaufe  every 
'*  man  lliall  have  his  due  therein,  I  will  be- 
-'  gin  with  Newfoundland,  lying  upon  the 
*'  main  continent  of  xAmerica,  which  the  king 
*'  of  Spain  challenges  as  firft  difcoverer  :  but, 
*'  as  we  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  the 
*'  firfl  light  of  the  well  and  fouth- well  parts  of 
"  America,  fo  we,  and  all  the  world,  muft 
*'  confefs,  that  we  were  the  firfl:  that  took 
''  pofleiTion  for  the  crown  of  England  of  the 
*'  north  part  thereof  j  and  not  above  two  years 
•*  difference  between  them  and  the  other*. 
'*  and,  as  the  Spaniards  have,  from  that  day 
**  and  year,  held  their  poffeffion  in  the  welt, 
*'  fo  have  we  done  the  like  in  the  north  ; 
**  and,  though  there  is  no  refped  in  compari- 
«*  fon   of  the  wealth,  betwixt  the  countries, 

"  yet 
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**  yet  England  may  boafl  that  the  difcovery, 
**  from  the  year  aforefaid,  to  this  very  day, 
**  hath  offered  the  fubje«^s  annually  one  hun- 
**  dred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds ;  and  en- 
*'  creafed  the  number  of  many  a  good  fhipand 
"  mariners,  as  our  weftern  ports  can  vvitnefs, 
**  by  their  filhing  in  Newfoundland.  Neither 
"  can  Spain  challenge  a  more  natural  right 
**  than  we  to  its  difcovery  ;  for  in  that  cafe  we 
**  are  both  alike. 

"  If  we  deal  truly  with  others,  and  not  de- 
"  prive  them  of  their  right,  it  is  Italy  that 
*'  muil  afTurae  the  difcovery  to  itfelf,  as  well 
**  in  the  one  part  of  America,  as  in  the  other 
'*  Genoa ;  and  Chrillopher  Columbus,  by 
**  name,  muft  carry  away  the  praife  of  it  from 
**  Spain;  for  Spain  had  not  that  voyage  in 
*'  agitation,  or  the  thought  of  it,  till  Colum- 
**  bus  not  only  propofed  but  accomplilhed 
"  it.'" 

"  The  like  may  be  faidof  Seballian  Cabot, 
**  a  Venetian,  who,  byhis  earneftinterceffion 
**  to  Henry  VII.  drew  him  to  the  difcovery  of 
'*  Newfoundland,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
**  of  Bacallao,  an  Indian  name  for  filh,  for 
♦'  the  abundance  of  iilli  he  found  upon  the 
*♦  coaft." 

If  this  worthy  man  had  performed  nothing 
more,  his  name  ought  furely  to  be  tranfmitted 
to  future  times  with  honour  ;  fince  it  clearly 
appears,  that  Newfoundland  hath  been  afource 
of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation,  from 
the  time  it  was  difcovered,  as  well  as  the  firft 

of 
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of  our  plantations  :  To  that,  with  (liiti  juflice,-. 
it  may  be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  our  maritime  llrength,  and 
opened  the  way  to  thofe  improvements  which 
have  rendered  us  fince  fo  great,  fo  fiourifhing, 
a  people.  Yet  we  have  no  diltind  accounts  of 
.  what  he  advifed,  or  what  he  performed,  for. 
upwards  of  twenty  years  together;  wherein, 
certainly,,  fo  able  a  man  could  never  have  been  ■ 
idle. 

The  next  news  we  hear  of  him,  is  in  the- 
eighth  of  king  Henry  V.III.  and  our  accounts 
then  are  none  of  the  cleareft.     It  feems  that 
Cabot  had  entered  into  a  ftrid  correfpondence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  at  this  time  vice-admi- 
ral of  England,  v,'ho  had  a  houfe  at  Poplar, 
and  procured  him  a  good  Ihip  of  the  king's, , 
in  order  to  make  difcoveries :  but  itJooks  as 
if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  intendeds 
to  have  palled  by  the  South  to  the  Eaft- Indies;.- 
for  he  failed  firfl  to  Brazil,  and,  milling  there 
of  his  purpole,  leaped  his  courfe  for  the  iflandss 
of  Hifpajiiola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he  car- 
ried on  {ome  traffic  ;   and  then  returned,  fail- 
ing abfolutely  in  the  defign   upon  which  he 
went;  not   through  any  want  either  of  cou-- 
rage  or  condudl  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear 
and  faint-heartsdnefs  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  his 
coadjutor;  of  which  v.'e  have  abundant  teHi- 
niony  from  the  writings  of  a  perfon  v.ho  lived 
iu  ihofe  times. 

This  difappointment,  in  all  probability,  in- 
clined SebaiHan  Cabot  to  leave  England,  and 

to> 
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to  go  over  to  Spain  ;  where  he  was  treated 
with  very  great  refpeft,  and  raifed  as  high  as 
his  profelTion  would  permit;  being  declared 
pilot-major,  or  chief-pilot,  of  Spain  ;  and  by 
his  office  intruded  with  the  reviewing  all  pro- 
jeds  for  difcovery  ;  which,  in  thofe  days,  were 
many  and  important. 

His  great  capacity,  and  approi'cd  integrity, 
induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat  with 
him,  in  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be 
undertaken,  at  their  expence,  by  the  new- 
found paflage  of  Magellan,  to  the  Moluccos  ; 
which,  at  length,  he  accepted  ;  and  of  which 
w^e  have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  the 
Spanifh  hiftorian  Herrera.^ 

He  failed,  fays  he,  about  the  beginning  of 
April,   152'j,  nrfl:  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the 
iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  Au- 
guflin  and  the  ifland  of  Patos,  or  Geefe;  and 
near   Bahia  de  Todos  Los  Santos,  or  the  Bay 
ef  All  Saints,  hs  met  a  French  (liip.     He  was 
(aid    to   have    managed    but  indifcreetly,    as 
wanting  provifions  when  he  came  to  the  ifland; . 
bat  there  the  Indians  were  very  kind,  and  fup-. 
plied  him  with  proviiions  for  all  his  fhips  ; 
but  he  requited  them  very  indifFerently,  car-, 
rying  away  with  him,  by  force,  four  Tons   of 
the  principal  men. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  River  of  Plate, 
having  left  afhore,  on  a  dcfart  ifland,  Martin 
Mendez,  his  vice-admiral,,  captain  Francis  de 
Rojas,  and  Michael  de  Rodas,  becaufe  they 
ccnfared   his    management;   and,   in  cor.ciu- 

iion.. 
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fion,  he  went  not  to  the  Spice-iflands ;  as  vveli 
becaufe  he  had  not  provifions,  as  by  reafon  tne 
men  would  not  fail    under  him,    fearing  his 
condufl  of  the  vefiel  in  the  Straits, 

He  failed  up  the  river  of  Plate,  and,  above 
thirty  leagues  above  the  mouth,  found  r.n  ifland 
which  he  called  Si\  Gabriel,  about  a  league  in 
compafs,  and  half  a  league  from  the  continent 
towards  Brazil.  There  he  anchored,  and  row- 
ing with  the  boats  three  leagues  higher,  dif- 
covered  a  river  he  called  San  Salvador,  or  St. 
Saviour  >  very  deep,  and  a  fafe  harbour  for 
the  fhips  on  the  fame  fide ;  whither  he  brought 
up  his  veflels  and  unloaded  them,  becaufe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  there  was  not  much 
water. 

Having  built  a  fort,  and  left  fome  men  in 
It,  he  refoived  to  proceed  up  that  river  with 
boats  and  a  flat-bottom  caravel,  in  order  to 
make  difcoveries,  thinking  that,  although  he 
did  not  pafs  through  the  Straits  to  the  Spice- 
iflands,  his  voyage  would  not  be  altogether 
fruitlefs. 

Having  advanced  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to 
a  river  called  Zacarana  ;  and  finding  the  na- 
tives thereabouts  a  good  rational  people,  he 
erecled  another  fort,  calling  it  Santl  Spiritus ; 
1.  e.  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  his  followers  by 
another  name  ;  viz.  Cabot's  fort.  He  thence 
difccvered  the  ihore  of  the  river  Parana,  which 
is  that  called  Plate,  where  he  found  many 
ifiands   and  rivers ;    and  keeping  along  the 

greateli 
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greateft  lb-earn,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
leagues  came  up  to  another  river,  which  the 
Indians  call  Paraguay,  and  left  the  great  river 
on  the  right,  thinking  it  bent  towards  the 
coail  of  Brazil ;  and,  running  np  thirty-four 
leagues,  found  people  tilling  the  ground  :  a 
thing  which,  in  thofe  parts,  he  had  not  feen 
before.  There  he  met  with  fo  much  oppofi- 
tion,  that  he  advanced  no  farther,  but  killed 
many  Indians,  and  they  flew  twenty-five  of 
his  Spaniards,  and  took  three,  that  were  gone 
to  gather  palmetos  to  eat. 

At  the  fame  time  Cabot  was  thus  employed, 
James  Garcia,  with  the  fame  view  of  making 
difcoveries,  had  entered  the  river  of  Plate 
without  knowing  that  the  other  was  there  be- 
fore him.  He  entered  the  faid  river  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1527,  having  fent  away 
his  own,  which  was  a  large  fhip,  alledging 
that  it  was  of  too  great  a  burthen  for  that  diS 
covery  ;  and,  with  the  reft,  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  fame  place  where  Cabot's  fhip  lay,  di- 
re£ling  his  ccurfe,  with  two  brigantines  and 
fixty  men,  towards  the  river  Parana,  which 
lies  north  and  north -weft,  arrived  at  the  fort 
built  by  Cabot.  About  one  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  above  this  fort,  he  found  Sebaftian 
Cabot  himfelf  in  the  port  of  St.  Anne;  fo 
named  by  the  latter  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay 
there,  they  returned  together  to  the  fort  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  3  and  thence  fent  meftengers  into 
Spain. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  were  difpatched  by  Sebaillan- ^ 
Cabot  were,  Francis  Calderon  and  George  Bar-  . 
low,  who  gave  a  very  fair  account  of  the  fine 
countries  bordering  on  the  river  La  Plata,, 
fhewing  how  large  a  trad  of  land  he  had  not 
only  difcovered,  but  fubdued,  and  producing 
gold,  filve?',  and  other  rich  commodities,  as 
evidences  in  favour  of  their  general  condud. 
The  demands  they  made  were,  that  a  fupply, 
ihould  be  fent  of  provifion,  aniunition,  goods 
proper  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  a  competent 
recruit  of  feamen  aad  foldiers.  To  this  the 
merchants,  by  v»hom  Cabot's  fquadron  was 
fitted  out,  would  not  a^ree,  but  chofe  to  le& 
their  rights  efchcat  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,. 
The  king  then  took  the  v^hole  upon  himfelf, 
but  was  io  dilatory  in  his  preparations,  thatt 
Sehafcian  Cabot,  quite  tired  out,  as  having- 
been  five  years  in  America,  refolved  to  return 
home,  which  he  did,  embarking  the  remainder, 
of  his  men,  and  ail  his  eiFects,  en  board  the 
largeit  of  his  Ihips,  and  leaving  the  reft  be-- 
hind  him. 

It  was  the  fpring  of  the  year  1531.,  when. 
Cabot  arrived  at  tiie  Spauiih  court,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  expedition.  It  is  evident, 
enough,  from  the  maniTer  in  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers  (jr-eak  of  him,  that  he  Vv^as  not 
well  received ;  and  one  may  ealily  account: 
tor  it.  He  hi^d  raifed  hirnfelf  enemies  by 
treating  his  Spanifli  mutineers  with  fo  much 
feve/ify  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  owners 
were   dii\ppcinted    by    his    not  puriuing  his 
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voyage  to  the  Pvloluccos.  He  kept  kis  place, 
however,  and  remained  in  the  fervice  of  Spain 
many  years  afier,  and,  at  length,  he  was  invi- 
ted over  to  Enghuid.  We  kave  no  account 
how  this  was  brought  about  in  any  author 
now  extant,  and  therefore  we  fhali  offer  to  the 
reader's  confidcration  a  conjedlure  of  our  own, 
which  he  may  receive  or  rejeft,  according  as 
it  feems  to  him  probable  or  improbable. 
Mr.  Robert  Thome,  an  Englith  merchant 
at  Sevide,  was  inuraately  acquainted  with 
Cabot,  and  was  aftuaily  one  of  his  owners  in 
his  lail  expedition,  it  ieems,  therefore,  not  at 
a!i  unlikely,  that  he,  after  his  return  from 
Newfoundland,  might  importune  Cabot  to 
think  of  coming  home  ;  and  what  feems  to 
add  a  greater  appearance  of  truth  to  this  con- 
jecture, is  Cabot's  fettling  at  Briftol,  when  he 
did  return  to  England,  of  which  city  Mr. 
Thome  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  once 
mayor.  I'hefe  tranfadions  fell  out  in  the  hit- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlii.  about 
which  time,  as  we  fuppofe,  Sebaftian  Cabot  ac- 
tually returned,  and  fettled  with  his  family 
here. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  king  Edward's 
reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was  intrc  dii- 
ced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with  whom 
he  was  in  g/eat  favour,  and  by  whom  lie 
was  made  known  to  tne  kin^-,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  be- 
ing much  better  verfed  in  the  Iludies  to  which 
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Cabot  had  applied  himfelf,  than,  his  tender 
years  conildcred,  could  have  been  expe^ed  ; 
for  he  knew  not  only  ail  the  ports  and  havens 
in  this  ifland,  and  in  Ireland,  but  al fo  thofe 
in  France,  their  fliape,  method  of  entering 
commodities  and  incommodities,  and,  in  fl^iort, 
could  anhver  almoft  any  queftion  about  them 
that  a  Tailor  could  afk.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  with  fuch  a  prince  Cabot  was 
in  high  eileem,  or  that,  in  his  favour,  a  new 
office  liiould  be  ereded,  equivalent  to  that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  Spain,  together  with 
a  penfion  of  166  1.  13  s.  ^d,  which  we  find 
granted  to  him  by  letters  patent,  dated  Janu- 
ary 6,  1549,  in  the  fecond  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  by  a  fpecial  claufe  in  which  patent,  this 
annuity  is  made  to  commence  from  the  Mi- 
chaelmas preceding.  Thence  forward  he  con- 
tinued highly  in  the  king's  favour,  and  was 
confulted  upon  all  matters  relating  to  trade, 
particularly  in  the  great  cafe  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Steel-yard  in  155  i,  of  which  it  will  be 
fit  to  give  fouic  account  here,  fmce  it  has  ef- 
caped  the  liOtice  of  mcflof  our  iiiilorians,  tho' 
it  gave,  \r,  Tome  rnealure,  a  new  turn  to  the 
whole  fi:ate  of  our  commerce. 

Thefe  m.erchants  are  fcrnetimes  called  of  the 
Kaunie,  becaufe  they  came  fiom  the  Haunfe 
towns,  or  free  cities  of  Germany  ;  fometimcs 
Almains,  from  their  countrv.  They  fettled 
here  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
brought  in  grain,  cordage,  flax,  hemp,  linen 
cloth,  wax,    and  Heel,  whence  the  place  in 
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Dowgate-ward,  where  they  dwelt,  was  called 
the  Steel-yard,  which  name  it  ftiil  retains. 
The  kings  of  England  encouraged  them  at 
firft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges  ; 
amongll:  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen 
cloths.  They  had  likewife  an  alderman,  who 
was  their  chief  magiflrate  j  and,  in  confide- 
ration  of  various  grants  from  the  city,  they 
flood  bound  to  repair  bifhopfgate,  and  were 
likewife  under  other  obligations.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  Englifli  coming  to  trade  ihem- 
felves,  and  importing  many  of  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  thefe  Germans  dealt,  great  con- 
troverlies  grew  between  them  ;  the  foreigners, 
on  all  occafions,  pleading  their  charter,  which 
the  Englifh  merchants  treated  as  a  monopoly 
not  well  warranted  by  law.  Atlafl,  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  adventurers,  at  the  head  cf 
which  was  our  SebalHan  Cabot,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  155  i,  exhibited  to  the  council  an 
information  againil  thefe  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  to  which  they  were  direfted  to  put 
in  their  anfwer,  they  did  fo,  and,  after  feveral 
hearings,  and  a  reference  to  the  king's  folli- 
citor-general,  his  council  learned  in  the  law, 
and  die  recorder  of  London,  a  decree  paiTed, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  whereby  theie  mer- 
chants.of  the  Steei-yard  were  decb.red  to  be 
no  legal  corporation  ;  yet,  licenfes  were  after- 
wards granted  them,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  goods,  not- 
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withflanding  this  decree,  which  remained  ilili 
in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1552,  the  king  grant- 
ed a  licenfe,  together  with  letters  of  fafe  con- 
dud,  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  embark  on 
board  three  fhips,  to  be  employed  for  the  dif- 
covery  by  the  north  to  the  Eafl  Indies.  Se- 
baftian  Cabot  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
company  of  merchant  adventurers,  on  whofe 
advice  this  enterprize  was  undertaken,  and  by 
whofe  intereft  this  countenance  from  the  court 
was  procured.  The  accounts  we  have  of  this 
matter  differ  widely  ;  but,  as  we  obferve  there 
is  a  variation  in  the  dates  of  a  whole  year,  fo 
we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  there  muft  have  been 
two  dillind  undertakings,  the  one  under  the 
iaimcdiate  protedion  of  the  court,  which  did 
rot  take  efFcdl ;  and  the  other,  by  a  joint  ftock 
of  the  m.erchants,  which  did.  The  firil,  be- 
caufe  it  is  little  taken  notice  of,  we  will  parti- 
cularly relate  here. 

When  this  matter  was  firfl  propofed,  the 
king  lent  two  fliips,  the  Primrofe  and 
the  Moon,  to  Barnes,  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Garret,  one  of  the  Iheriffs,  and 
Mr.  York  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  two  of  the 
•adventurers,  giving  bond  to  the  king,  to  de- 
liver two  {hips  of  like  burden,  and  in  as  good 
condition,  at  Midfummer,  1554.  In  conhde- 
ration  alfo  of  the  expence  and  trouble  of  Se- 
baftian  Cabot,  his  majeily  made  him  a  pre- 
feiit  of  two  hundred  pounds.  A  year  after- 
wards 
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^'ards,  this  grand  undertaking  was  brought  to 
l)ear,  and  thereupon  Seballian  Cabot  delivered 
to  the  commander  in  chief  thofe  diredions  by 
which  he  was  to  regulate  hiscondud,  the  title 
of  which  ran  thus  :  **  Ordinances,  inftruc- 
tions,  and  advertifements,  of  and  for  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  intended  voyage  for  Cathay, 
compiled,  made,  and  delivered,  by  the  right 
y/orfliipful  Sebaftian  Cabot,  Efq.  governor  of 
the  myllery  and  company  of  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers, for  the  diicovery  of  regions,  domi- 
nions, illands,  and  places  unknown,  the  ninth 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1^53." 
This  fhews  how  great  a  trufl  was  repofed  in 
this  gentleman  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
merchants  of  England  ;  and  the  inftrudions 
themfelves,  which  we  ftill  have  entire,  are  the 
clcareft  proofs  of  his  fagacity  and  penetration, 
and  the  fullei^  jufliftcation  of  fuch  as  did  re- 
pofe  their  truft  in  him.  Many  have  furmifed, 
that  he  was  a  knight,  whence  we  often  find 
him  ftiled  Sir  Sebaitian  ;  but  the  very  title  of 
thofe  inllrudions  we  have  cited,  proves  the  con- 
trary^ as  aifo  the  chaner  granted  by  kino- 
Philip  and  queen  Mary,  in  the  firft  year  ot 
their  reign,  to  the  merchants  of  Rulua,  fince 
ftiled  the  Ruffia  company,  whereby  Sebaitian 
Cabot  is  made  governor  for  life,  on  account 
of  his  being  pnncipaily  concerned  in  fitting 
out  the  firft  ihips  employed  in  that  trade  ;  bui 
fo  far  from  being  ftiled  knight,  that  he  i^ 
called  only  one  Sebaftian  Cabot,  without  any 
diftindion  at  ail. 

After 
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After  this,  we  find  him  very  aclive  in  tJie 
affairs  of  the  company  in  the  year  1556;  and 
in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs  it  is 
obferved,  that  on  the  27th  of  April  that  year, 
he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there  went 
aboard  the  Search-thrift,  a  fmall  veflel,  fitted 
out  under  the  command  ot  the  faid  Burroughs, 
for  Rufiia,  where  he  gave  generoufly  to  the 
failors,  and,  on  his  return  to  Gravefend,  he  ex- 
tended his  alms  very  liberally  to  the  poor,  de- 
firing  them  to  pray  for  the  fuccefs  of  this 
voyage.  We  find  it  alfo  remarked,  (which 
fhews  the  chearful  temper  of  the  man)  that, 
upon  his  coming  back  to  Gravefend,  he  caufed 
a  grand  entertainment  to  be  made  at  the  fign 
of  tlie  Chriflopher,  where,  fays  Mr.  Bui- 
roughsi  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to  fee  the  to- 
wardnefs  of  our  intended  difcovery,  he  entered 
into  the  dance  himfeif.  This  is  the  lall  cir- 
cumftance  relating  to  Cabot  that  we  can  any 
where  find  ;  and  as  it  is  certain,  that  a  perfon 
of  his  temper  could  not  have  been  idle,  or  his 
aflions  remain  in  obfcurity,  fo  we  look  upon  it 
as  certain,  that  he  died  fome  time  in  this  or 
the  next  year,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fe-^ 
venty.  He  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  one  wlio,  by  his  capacity  and  induftry, 
contributed  no::  a  little  to  the  fervice  of  man- 
kind in  general,  as  well  as  of  this  kingdom. 
For  he  was  the  firll  who  took  notice  of  the 
variation  of  the  compafs,  which  is  of  fuch 
vaft  confec[uence  in  navigation,  and  con- 
cerning 
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■cernlng  which  the  learned  have  bufied  them- 
felves  in  their  enquiries  ever   fince.     An  Ita- 
lian writer,  famous  for  making  the  moil  judi- 
cio^.is  coUeftion  of  voyages  whtch  hath  hitherto 
appeared,  celebrates  Sebaftian  Cabot  as    his 
countryman  ;  yet,  as  he  was  ours  both  by  na- 
ture and  affedlion,  and  as  we  owe  fo  much  to 
his  Ikill  and  labours,  v^e  thought  it  but  jull  to 
give  his  memoirs  a   place  here,  amxongft  thoie 
of  the  moft    eminent  Britons,  the  rather  be- 
caufe  he  has  been  hitherto  ftrangely  negleded 
by   our  biographers,  as   well  as  by  our  gene- 
ral hiftorians  :  and  we   hope  our  readers   wiii 
accept,   in   good  part,   of  a  life  in  itfelf  but 
barren  of  incidents,  as  it  mufl  be  a  fatisfadioii 
to  all  lovers  of  their  country,  to  know  the  little 
which  remains  upon  record  of  one  of  the  iiril 
difcoverers  of  North    America  ;    a   territory, 
at  prefent,  held  to  be  of  fo  much  confequence 
to   Liie  Biitifh  nation,  and  in    the   preferving 
of  which  it  has  lately  expended  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  blood  and  treafure. 
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The     life     of 

JOHN    DUDLEY. 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  whofe  life  we  are 
now  about  writing,  was  fon  to  Edmund 
Dudley,  Efq.  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  of 
the  oppremons  of  Henry  VJL  and  is,  by  ma- 
ny of  our  hiftorians,  reputed  the  mofl:  powerful 
fubjed  that  4'ver  flouriflied  in  this  kingdom. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1502,  and  was  about 
eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  put  to 
death:  but  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that 
thfe  feverity  exercifed  upon  ^  that  occafion  was 
rather  to  fatisfy  the  people  than  juftice  5 
wherefore,  John  Dudley,  by  Edmund  Guilford, 
efquire  of  the  body  to  the  king,  his  guardian, 
petitioned  the  parliament,  that  the  attainder 
of  Edmund  Dudley  might  be  reverfed,  and 
himfelf reitored  in  blood;  which  was  granted 
without  difficulty,  and  a  fpecial  aft  paled  for 
that  purpofe  in  151 1.  Particular  care  was 
taken  of  his  education,  by  a  mother,  equally 
dillinguilhed  for  her  virtues  and  high  birth, 
and  by  a  guardian,  who  had  the  reputation  ojF 
being  one  of  the  moft  accomplished  gentlemen 
m  a  court  then  celebrated  as  the  politeft  in 
Europe. 

When  his  mother,  by  the  king's  confent, 
married  Arthur  Plantagenet,  who,  in  her  right, 
was  created  vifcount  L'llle,  which   was  about 

the 
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'the  year  1523,  John  Dudley  was  brought  to 
■court,  and,  being  a  young  gentleman  ot  a  fine 
perfon  and  extraordinary  endowrrients,  he  at- 
tended the  king's  favourite,  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France, 
where  his  gallant  behaviour  not  only  entitled 
him  to  the  particular  notice  of  his  noble  ge- 
neral, but  procured  him  likevvife  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
upon  his  return  he  was  very  well  received  at 
court,  having  many  relations,  who  had  great 
influence  there  ;  but,  it  ftems,  he  relied  chief- 
ly on  his  own  abilities,  and  very  wifely  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  king's  firfl  minifter,  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
expedition  to  France,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  that  reign  ;  and  availing  himfelf  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  afforded,  entered,  not 
long  after,  into  the  king's  fervice,  as  appears 
from  a  patent  granted  him  for  the  oiiice  of 
the  mailer  of  the  armoury  in  the  Tower,  with 
the  allowance  of  a  groom.  His  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment at  court,  however,  did  not  hinder  him 
from  attending  to  his  concerns  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  very  affiduous  in  improving  his 
intereft  with  the  gentry,  and,  in  15  ;6,  was 
nominated  fheriff  cf  Staffordlhire.  He  lived 
hofpitably,  and  had  the  good  will  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  a  much  higher  degree,  than  when  he 
was  exalted  to  a  far  fuperior  ftation.  Two 
years  after  this,  he  entered  himfelf  into  the 
fociety  of  Gray's-Inn,  but  it  doss  not  f.^em  in 
the  kail  probable,  thai  he  ever  ilu^ied  the 
l^  2  law 
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Jaw  there,  as  his  father  had  done,  tho'  forRC 
•authority  might  be  alledged  in  fupport  of  it. 
The  court  was  ftill  his  place  of  refidence,  and 
Wolfey  afforded  him  his  patronage  as  long  as 
he  was  in  power.  He  was  likewife  in  high 
favour  with  Thomas  lord  Cromwel,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  cardinal  in  the  miniftry,  fo  that 
iupon  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom 
that  miniil:er  had  engaged  the  king  to  marry, 
when  Qromwell  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
•earl  of  EfTex  and  great  chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the 
intended  queen.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
this  great  man,  who  did  not  rife  over-hallily 
at  the  beginning,  took  a  great  deal  of  paims 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  king's  fervice  ;  in 
order  to  which  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and 
-remained  feme  time  at  Rome,  as,  with  the 
like'defign,  he  vifited  France  ;  by  which  means 
he  became  a  very  complete  courtier,  and  ca- 
pable of  employment  of  \e\y  different  kinds. 
But  he  never  made  a  greater  figure,  than  on 
the  iirft  of  IVIay,  1539,  when  he  was  the  firft 
of  challengers  in  the  triumphant  tournament 
held  at  WePaninfter,  in  which  he  appeared 
with  great  magnificence.  This  tournament 
had  been  proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  for  all  comers  to  try  their 
prowefs  againfl  the  Englifh  challengers,  who 
were  Sir  John  Dndley,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  Sir  John  Carew, 
.knights  ;  Anthony  Kingflon,  and  Richard 
Cromwell,  efquires.     Thefe  challengers  came 

into 
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into  the  lifts   richly  drefled,    preceded    by  a 
band  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  cloathed    in 
white  velvet.     The   firft  day  there  were  forty- 
fix  defendants,  amongft  whom  were  the  earl  of 
Surry,  Lord  William  Howard,  Lord  Clinton, 
and  Lord  Cromwell,  fon  to  the  prime  minifter, 
who  was,  a  little  before,  created  earl  of  EfTex, 
Sir  John  Dudley,   by  fome    mifchance  of  his 
horfe,  had  the  misfortune  to  be    overthrown- 
by  one  Mr.  Breme  \    however,  he   mounted 
again,  and  performed   very  gallantly.     After 
this  was  over,  the  challengers  rode  in  ftate  to 
Durham-houfe,    where  they   entertained    the 
king,  queen,  and  court.     On  the  fecond   day 
of  May,    Anthony    Kingllon,    and    Richard 
Cromwell  were  made  knights.     On  the  third,, 
the   challengers   fought    on    horfeback    with 
fiords,  againft   twenty-nine  defendants.     Sir 
John  Dudley  and  the  earl  of  Surry  running 
£ril  with  equal  advantage.     On  the  fifth  of 
May  they  fought  on  foot  at  the  barriers  againll 
thirty  defendants.     \\\  the  courfe  of  theie  mi- 
litary diverfion!,  the  challengers,  at  a  vail  ex- 
pence,  entertained  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen  and  their  wives,  and- 
all  the  perfons  of  diilinclion  then  in  town  ;  as 
a  rev/ard  for  which,  the  king  gave  to  each  of 
tliem  a  houfe  and  an  hundred  marks  a  year  for 
ever,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  v/hich  had  been  given  to  his  majelly 
by  the  parliament  then  fitting. 

The  fall   of  the  enrl  of  Eilex,  which  hap.. 

pened  foon  after,  did  not  in, the  leaft  afFecl  tho: 
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favour  or  fortune  of  Sir  John  Dudley.  This 
very  clearly  appeared  foon  after  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  when  the  king,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  the  twelfth  of  March, 
i;j42,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  vifcount 
L'  liie,  with  very  fmgular  marks  of  his  elLeem 
and  confideration.  At  the  next  feflival  of  St. 
George,  he  was  alfo  eleded  knight  of  the 
garter  ;  but  this  was  foon  after  followed  by  a 
much  higher  inftance,  both  of  kindnefs  and 
truR  ;  indeed,  fuch  an  inllance  as  had  fcarce 
any  example  in  former  times,  and  has  not  been 
coniidered  as  a  precedent  fit  to  fellow  in  thofe 
that  have  fucceeded  ;  for  the  ki2:g,cor'fideiing 
his  prudence,  his  courage,  and  his  adivity,  as 
well  as  the  occafion  he  had,  and  was  like  to 
have,  for  a  man  of  fuch  cofifequence  in  that 
olHce,  conftltuted  him  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  for  life. 

The  next  year  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  fail,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
Scotch  coafcs,  v;here  he  performed  all  the  fer-. 
vice  that  was  expc6lcd  from  him*,  and  having 
Icmded  his  forces,  m.arched  through  the  fouth- 
t»rn  provinces  of  Scotland  by  land,  and  moft 
efleittally  reflored  the  tranquility  of  the 
inarches.  He  next  embarked  for  France,  and 
on  the  28th  cf  July,  1543,  appeared  before 
Boulogne,  then  befieged  by  king  Henry  VilL 
in  pevicn,  and,  by  his  great  diligence  and 
coinage,  facilitated  very  much  the  taking  of 
!hc  piace^  of  which  the  king  left  him  the 
diiv-^e,  widi  the  tide  of  his  lieutenant.     In 

this 
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this  important  employment  he  did  more  than 
his  mailer  had  reafon  to  exped,  and  as  much 
as  the  nation  or  himfelf  could  defire  :  He  was 
prefent  in  mofl:  of  the  attacks,  and. had  there 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  eldell  fon.  The 
place  was  farrendered  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  the  king 
made  his  public  entry  into  it,  and  foon  after 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  lord  ad- 
miral, with  the  title  of  governor;  and,  upon 
his  embarking  for  England,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  fame  month,  declared  him  his  lieute- 
nant-general. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1546,  the  king  de- 
claiedhinijbya  patent,  liewtenant-generai  a/Td 
commander  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  at  fea, 
for  the  more  efiedual  carrying  on  of  the  war 
againfl  France  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
French,  by  the  help  of  money,  and  alliances 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  had 
drawn  together  a  very  great  naval  force,  and 
threatened  to  make  the  liuglifh  feel  the  woight 
of  it,  not  only  at  fea,  but  by  covering  an  in- 
vafion  which  they  had  long  meditated  ;  all 
which  vaft  defigns  were  fruftrated  by  the  cou- 
rage and  conduct  of  the  lord  vifcount  L'Ifle, 
with  a  force  much  inferior  to  theirs.  The 
fame  year,  he  was,  together  with  Cuthberc 
Tonfi:al],  biihop  of  Durham,  and  Dr.  Nicho- 
las Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  ap- 
pointed a  commillioner  to  take  the  cuth  of 
Francis,  the  French  king,  for  obfervijig  the 
treaty  of  peace,  figned  June  the  feventh^^whicji 
E4  W 
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he  performed  with  great  folemnity.  On  the 
iixteenth  of  Odober  following  he  was,  toge*- 
ther  with  many  other  perfons  of  rank,  named 
in  a  commiiTion  for  fettling  the  accompts  of 
the  army.  This  v/as  one  of  the  lail  fervices 
he  performed  in  the  reign  of  that  grert  prince, 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  honours  and  fortune, 
receiving  from  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his 
reign,  very  large  grants  of  church  lands,  which 
delivered  him  from  the  inconveniencies  that 
mull  otherwife  have  enfued  from  his  unbound- 
ed generofity  ;  which  grants,  -.  .-.ever,  created 
him  many  enemies. 

^The  king's  health  daily  decii:  ",  his  ma- 
jcily  named  Sir  John  Dudley,  lord  vifcount 
JL'lfie,  one  of  his  fixtecn  executors,  and  gave- 
him  alfo  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  higheft  that  he  bellowed  on 
any  of  them  ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  the- 
earl  of  Hertford  being  declared  proteftor,  and, 
amongil  the  firft  of  his  projefi-s,  endeavouring 
to  get  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  made 
high  admiral,  in  his  favour  the  lord  vifcount 
L'lile  refigned,  not  willingly  to  be  fure,  but 
upon  the  beil  terms  he  could  make.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  17th  of  February,  1547,  the 
very  fiime  day  that  the  new  lord  admiral's  pa- 
tent pafied,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  made  great  chamberlain  of  England  ;  nei- 
ther was  it  long  before  he  had  great  grants 
from  the  crown,  particularly  War  wick- caiile 
and  manoi^. 

This 
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This  has  occafioned  feveral  writers  to  repre- 
(ent  the  promotions  made,  and  titled 'conferred 
about  this  time,  as  proceeding  from  his  in- 
trigues ;  whereas,  in  truth,  he  had  a  title  by 
defcent  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  :  king 
H-Cnry  VJII.  intended  to  have  created  him 
earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  new  king's  corona- 
tion made  it  natural  to  do  fomething  extraor- 
clin?j-y  to  grace  it.  Going  with  the  protedor 
into  Scotland,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant- 
general,  in  that  expedition  he  added  greatly  to 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired, 
a^  even  his  enemies  themfelves  confefs,  being 
the  chief  author  of  the  vi(flory  which  was  then 
obtained,  and  would  alfo  have  pufhed  the  war 
to  a  glorious  conclufion,  if  he  had  been  en- 
trulled  with  the  foie  command,;  as  it  was,  his 
condujl:  was  univerfally  commended,  and  all 
the  blame  fell  elfewhere. 

At  that  time  the  proteclor  had  fo  good  an 
opinion  of  the  earl  of  Wai  w  ick,  that  he  leff:- 
him.  behind  in  the  north  to  treat  with  the 
Scot*,  which  proved  indeed  a  thing  of  no  con- 
fequence,  as  the  Scots  never  intended  to  treat, 
but  made  that  prcpofal  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  only  to  gain  time,  as  the  duke  accepted  it, 
becaufe  it  afforded  him  a  fair  pretence  for  re- 
turning to  England. 

He  \\as  next  employed  by  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  lord  protedlor,  in  conjundioa  with 
many  o:her  honourable  perfons,  to  compro- 
mife  matters  with  the  French,  who,  after  the 
death  ot  king  Henry,  were  very  defivous  o£ 
%  5  Se«i'^&- 
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gettirg  Boulogn  into  their  hands,  which  itwas 
of  great  confeo^uence  to  the  protedor  to  pre- 
vent, and  yet  to  avoid,  if  poiTible,  engaging 
in  a  war;  both  which  ends  were  eltefted  for 
the  prefent ;  to  which  the  induflry  and  autho- 
rity of  the  earl  of  Warwick  did  not  a  little 
contribute. 

It  was  this  activity  of  his  in  bufinefs,  which 
was  generally  attended  with  fuccefs,  that  chiefly 
lecominendcd  him  to  the  proteflor  Somerfet, 
who  certainly  had  much  flownefs  and  timidity, 
in  his  nature ;  which  made  him  admire  men 
of  quick  parts  and  folid  abilities,  whofe  advice 
he  ufed  from  time  to  time,  but  more  efpecially 
lifened  to  the  councils  of  Warv.ick,  who, 
when  the  rebels  were  in  Norfolk,  was  dif- 
patched  thither  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  hcrfe,  which  was  to 
l^ave  been  employed  againll:  the  Sects. 

He  preferved  Norwich  with  fome  difficulty, 
and  afterwards  fought  the  rebels,  who,  both 
in  drawing  up  their  men,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  action,  behaved  much  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  fuch  raw  foldiers* 
The  earl,  however,  defeated  them,  and  killed 
iubout  a  thoufand  men  ;  other  writers  fay 
many  more. 

This  greatly  difcouraged,  but  did  not  diffi- 
pate  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  colleded  all 
their  fcattered  parties,  and  ofieied  him.  battle 
a  feccnd  time.  The  earl  marched  diredly  to- 
wards them ;  but,  when  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  engaging,  he  fent  them  a  menage, 

"  That 
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"  That  he  was  very  forry  to  Cze  fo  much 
courage  expreiiid  in  fo  bad  a  cauls;  but:, 
notwithiianding  what  was  pafied,  they  might 
depend  on  the  king's  pardon,  upon  delivering 
up  their  leaders."  To  which  they  anfwered, 
**  That  he  was  a  nobleman  of  fo  much  worth 
and  generofity,  that,  if  they  might  have  this 
aflarance  from  his  own  moath,  they  were  will- 
ing to  fubmit."  The  earl  accordingly  went 
amongft  them ;  upon  which  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  delivered  up  Robert  Ket  and  his 
brother  William,  with  the  refl  of  their  chiefs, 
who  were  hanged  :  upon  hearing  v.'hich  the 
Yorkfhire  rebels  difperfed;  and,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  duke  of  Somerfct  from  his  office, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  was  again  made  lord- 
iiigh-adrairal,  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  with 
very  extenfive  powers. 

If  we  confider  the  removal  of  the  lord -pro- 
tector Somerfet  from  the  government,  as  it  is 
lUted  by  Stowc,  and  other  plain  writers,  ii 
will  appear,  that  the  far  greatell  part  of  the 
king's  council  concurred  in  that  meafare,  and 
offeied  very  plaufible  reatbns  for  fo  doing.  Sir 
John  Hay  ward  is  very  clear,  that  the  whole 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  5  . 
that  the  reft  were  b.ut  his  tools ;  and,  that  the 
ai  tides  objefled  againil  the  protector  were  in- 
vented to'-make  him  odious,. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  when  the  council  met 

to  take  this  bold  Hep  of  pulling   down   the 

king's  uncle,  it  was  at   Ely-houfe,  where  the 

^:»;1  of  Warwick  then  rehJed  ;  yet  it  no  where  , 
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appears  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  thh  bufi- 
nefs  ;  nor  indeed  could  he  be,  when  the  lord- 
chancellor  Rich,  and  the  lord  St.  John,  who 
was  prefident  of  the  council,  were  at  all  the 
confultatfons.  When  the  lords  went  to  the 
king,  to  jullify  their  complaints,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  went  not  with  them  ;  which  Sir 
John  Hayward  fays  was  a  piece  of  craft.  It 
might  be  fo,  and  it  might  alfo  be  the  effeifis  of 
t^ndcrnefs  and  mcdeiiy.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  council  ©ne  of  the  lords  to  attend  upon 
the  king's  perfon  ;  which  was  a  great  honour; 
bur  then  he  (hared  it  with  five  others. 

Sir  John  Hayward  fpeaks  much  of  his  fecret 
conferences  with  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton  ;  and  aiFrrms,  that,  not  being 
able  to  work  thefe  great  peers  to  ferve  his  pur- 
poses, he  got  them  both  excluded  from  the 
council.  Bifhop  Burnet  is  quite  of  another 
opinion  :  he  fuggefis,  that  the  papids  were  in 
hopes  of  making  fome  very  great  advantage 
by  this  notable  change  in  the  governmcntj 
becaufe  they  were  fure  of  the  other  tv.'O  earls, 
and  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  Warwick. 
But  it  feems  that  he  was  a  very  great  politi- 
c"an  :  he  faw  that  the  king  was  a  firm  pro- 
teilant,  and  perhaps  he  made  it  a  rule  wiih 
him  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  crown  ;  fo 
that  it  is  very  likely  his  conferences  with  Arun^ 
del  and  Southampton  might  be  upon  this  fub- 
je£l.  Whether  it  was  befi  to  ilop  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  or  to  promote  it  ?  And  there 
is  nothing  mere  certain,  than,  that  in  this  they 

differed  ; 
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differed  ;  that  the  two  earls  were  for  the  old 
popifii  road,  but  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  for 
marehing  in  the  king's  high-way  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  he  procured  their  ex- 
clufion  from  councils,  in  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  lead,  and  knew  very  well  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  follow. 

He  Hood,  at  this  time,  fo  high  in  tlie  king's- 
favour,  and  had  fettled  fo  firm  a  friendfhip 
with  the  reil:  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that, 
nothing  was  done  but  by  his  advice  or  confent;. 
to  which,  therefore,  we  mud  attribute  the  re- 
leafe  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  out  of  tha 
Tower,  and  refloring  him  to  feme  fhare  of 
power  and  favour  at  court.  The  king  was, 
much  pleafed  with  this  ;  and,  being  defirous 
that  the  friendfliip  of  thefe  two  great  men 
fhould  not  be  barely  in  appearance,  a  marriage 
was  propofed  between  tije  eldeli  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  the  lady  Anns  Seymour, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ;  which,  at. 
length,  was  brought  to  bear ;  and,,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1550,  was  folemnized  in  the  king's 
prefence,  who  expreiTed  great  fausfaclioii 
thereat. 

The  king's  favour  to  him  frill  continued, 
or  rather  increafed  ;  fo  th?t,  upon  furrendcr- 
ing  the  office  of  lord-high-chamberlain  of 
England,  which  was  befcowed  upon  the  mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  king  was  pleafed  to 
make  him  lord-fieward  of  his  houfhold  by  let- 
ters patents,  highly  expreffive  of  his  niajelly's 
affedion  and  efteem. 

At 
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At  this  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  fo  warm 
a  protedant,  that  the  moil  zealous  divines  had 
recourfe  to  his  favour  and  prote^^ion.  Arnongil 
the  reil:,  the  famous  Dr.  Hooper,  about  that 
time    appointed    biOiop    of  Glouceller,     who . 
fcrupled  much  th€  wearing  the  epifcopal  ha- 
bit ;  and  for  whom  the  earl,  out  of  refped  to 
the  tendernefs  of  his  confcience,  adually  in- 
terpofed  j  but  afterwards,  when  the  earl  be- 
came better  acquainted  with   the  flate  of  the 
quellion,  and  was  made  lenfible  of  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  follow  fiom  indulging  fucii, 
a  fmgularity  in  fentiments,  he  withdrew  his 
protection,  and  Dr.  Hooper  was  forced  to  fub- 
niit.     On  the  other  haiid,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  biihop   of  Win- 
cheller,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  compliment  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  protedcr  :  yet    he   never 
(hewed  him  any  countenance,  nor  did  he  give 
him  the  leafc  oppofition  to  his  being  deprived 
of  the  rich  biihopric  of  Winchefcer,  v*'hen  he 
knew  that  archbifhop  Cranmer  coniidered  it  as 
a  thing  neceilary  to  the  peace  of  the  church. 
The  reader  is  left  to  judge  from   thefe  fa^iis, 
whether  he  was  amao  wholly  indifferent  about 
religion,  or  a  deep  diifembler,  willing  to  do 
any  thing  that  might  either  gain  or  preferve 
power. 

In  the  month  of  January,  I55I,  he  was 
conllituted  earl-marfhal  of  England  ;  but, 
Vv'hereas  a  certain  hillorian  fays,  that  he  was 
joined  in  an  embafiy  with  WilJiam,  marquis 
of  Nonham.ptonj  to  the  French  king,  about 

the- 
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the  fame  time,  it  is  clearly  a  miftake  ;  fmce  it 
appears,  from  unexceptionabje  authority,  that 
it'  was  his  Ton,  the  lord  vifcourxt  L'Ifle. 

On  the  15  th  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year, 
iir  Robert  Dudley,  one  of  the  earl's  younger 
fens,  was  fworn  one  of  the  fix  ordinary  gen- 
tlemen of  the  chamber.  A  fliort  time  after- 
wards, the  earl  of  Warwick  was  made  lord- 
warden  of  the  northern  marches ;  and,  on  the 
l.ith  of  Oftober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  very  learned  and  . 
judicious  Mr.  Camden,  "  That  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  loft  his  life  for  a  very  fmali  crime, 
and  that  upon  a  nice  point,  fubtiJIy  dcvifed 
and  managed  by  his  enemies."  Now,  if  Dr. 
Fuller  may  be  admitted  to  explain  this  fnort 
text,  he  will  bring  it  home  to  the  noble  perfon 
whofe  hiftory  we  are  writing.  Speaking  of 
Somerfet's  accufation,  he  fays,  "  Here  I  muft 
fet  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  as  a  tran— 
fcendant,  in  a  form  by  himfelf,  being  fa- 
mous as  a  competent  lawyer,  fon  to  judge,  a 
known  foldier,  and  able  ftatefman,  and  ailing 
againft  the  protector  in  all  thefe  his  capacities. 
Indeed,  he  was  the  very  foul  of  the  accufa- 
tion, being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part 
thereof." 

This  was  generally  remembered  when  his 
fall  came,  and  loudly  charged  upon  him  by 

the 
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the  people  :  and  yet  it  may  be  urged,  if  not, 
in.  jullificalion,  at  lead  in  excufe,  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  regard  his  cwn  life  lefs  than  So- 
merfet  did  his,  who,  for  his  fecurity,  procured 
that  ad  of  parliament  on  which  he  died  :  nor 
could  it  be  well  expefted,  that  he  fhould  have, 
more  pity  or  commiferaticn  for  his  rival  iii. 
thoi£  unhappy  circumftances,  than  Somerfet, 
when  protector,  had  for  his  brother.  About 
this  time,  or  rather  a  little  before,  he  was 
e!eded  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  in  the  room 
of  that  en  fort  an  ate  peer  of  whom  we  have 
before  fpoken  ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  became, 
high-fleward,  which  Dr.  Heylen  affures  us  he 
was.;  and  that  thefe  two  offices  have  never 
been  in  one  perfon  before  or  fince,  is  verjr 
certain. 

This  great  politician  had  now  raifed  him,- 
felf  as  high  as  ic  was  pollible,  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  of  power.  The  afcendancy  he  had. 
gaired  over  the  young  king  v/asfo  great,  that 
he  direded  him  entirely  at  his  pleafure  ;  and 
he  had,  with  fuch  dexterity,  wrought  mcft  of 
the  great  nobility  into  his  interefis,  and  had 
fo  humbled  and  deprefled  all  who  iliewed  any 
diflike  to  him,  that  he  feemed'  to  have  all 
things  to  hops,  and  little  to  fear.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  attribute  to  this  fituation,  and 
that  vain  pride  whichnatuially  triumphs  in  the 
breafts  of  ambitious  men,  his  mean  and  bar- 
barous ufage  cf  the  l-:ad  of  his  family,  ai.d 
his    near   relation,  John,  baron   of  Dudley, 
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whofe  ellate  being  entangled  by  ufurers,  he, 
by  purchafing  aiTignments  of  mortgages,  drew, 
by  degrees,  intirely  into  his  own  hands,  fo  as 
?.t  lail  to  compafs  what  he  for  n-iany  years  ds- 
fired,  the  pofiejTion  of  the  antient  callle  of 
Dudley  ;  which  he  not  only  thoroughly  re- 
paired, but  added  alfo  a  noble  fbrufttire,  wor- 
thy of  his  wealth  and  greatnefs,  which  was 
called  the  new  building  ;  adorning  all  parts 
of  the  cafde  with  the  arms  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies from  which,,  by  his  mother's  fide,  he  was 
defcended  ;  that,  in  fucceeding  times,  it  might 
net  be  taken  for  an  acquifition,  but  the  patri- 
mony of  his  family. 

This  was  certainly  going  far  enough,  or  ra- 
ther much  too  far  J  yet  he  ventured  ftill  far- 
ther; and,  having  defpoiled  his  poor  coufm  of 
his  caille  and  eftates,  thruft  the  titles  of  Dud- 
ley and  Somerie  am.ongil  his  other  baronies, 
leaving  his  unhappy  kinfman  a  new  and  ftrange 
title  in  their  Head  ;  for  living,  as  well  as  he 
could,  amongfi  the  great  families  in  Staftord- 
fliire  and  Warwicklhire,  who  pitied  his  rnif- 
fortunes,  he  went  there  currently  by  the  name 
of  lord  Quondam,  till,  by  a  fadden  revolution, 
he  became  mafter  of  Dudley  cafile  again  ;  and 
his  fon  obtained,  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  this 
potent  duke,  an  ample  fortune,  free  from  ail 
incumbrances,  with  a  clear  title. 

Many  writers  there  are  who  infmuate,  that, 
from  the  time  the  duke  of  North  iimberland  and 
his  family  came  to  have  the  peribn  of  the  king, 
as,  well  as  ths  diredtion  of  the  government,  ii\ 
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their  hands,  the  health  of  that  young  prince 
began  to  decline  ;  but  thefe,  perhaps,  are  no 
other  than  calumnies.  It  does  not  indeed  ap- 
pear, that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had 
any  caufe  to  fufpect  the  lofs  of  his  power  while 
that  king  lived,  nor  did  he  feem  tc  fear  it ; 
but,  when  he  difcerned  his  majeily's  health  to 
decline  apace,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to 
confider  how  he  might  render  hirafelf  and  his 
family  fafe  :  and,  from  the  hurry  Vvith  which- 
the  marriage  was  concluded  between  the  lady 
jane  Grey,  eldeit  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  his  fourth  fon,  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley ;  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
May,  1553;  that  is,  not  above  two  months 
before  the  king  died  ;  we  may  fuppofe  that 
he  had,  for  fome  time,  been  contriving  in  his 
mind  that  plan  for  the  difpofkl  of  the  king- 
dom, which  he  carried  afterwards  into  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  parliamei-it  held  a  little  before  the 
king's  death,  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
pro'.;ured  a  confiderable  fapply  to  be  granted  ; 
and,  in  the  preamble  of  that  a61,  a  direst 
cenfure  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet's  adminiilra- 
tion  :  and,  having  wifely  anAvered  his  pur- 
pofes  by  this  fingle  meafurc,  dilTolved  that 
parliament  immediately.  He  then  applied 
iiimfflf  to  the  king,  and  Hiewed  iiim  the  ne- 
ccihty  of  fetting  her  afide,  from  the  danger 
the  proteibmt  religion  would  be  in,  if  the  lady 
Mary  iliould  fuccecd  him  ;  in  which,  from  the 
piety  of  that  young  prince,  he  met  with  no 
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great  difficulty.  Bifliop  Burnet  fays,  he  did 
not  well  undei  ftand  how  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pafs  by  his  filler  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  always  much  in  his  favour ;  perhaps  he 
ixiight  be  told,  that  it  was  impoiTible  to  a.Bgn 
any  reafons  for  difinheriting  one  filler,  that 
might  not  alfo  be  applied  for  the  other ;  fo 
that  there  was  a  necelTity  of  depriving  both,  or 
neither.  Yet,  when  this  v/as  done,  there  was 
another  difficulty  in  the  Way. 

The  duchefs  of  Suiicik  was  the  next  heir, 
and  ihe  might  have  fons ;  and,  therefore,  to 
bar  thefe  in  favour  of  lady  jane  Dudley  feemed 
to  be  unnatural,  as  Vv^cll  as  illegal :  the  duchefs 
herfeif  contributed,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  re- 
move this  obdacle,  by  devolving  her  right 
upon  her  daughter,  even  if  fhe  had  male  if- 
fue  ;  which  fatisiied  the  king,  who  was  but 
in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  might 
not  therefore  perceive  the  fallacy  of  refigning 
not  only  her  own  claim,  but  that  of  thofe  who 
might  defcend  from  her  ;  which  fhe  could  not 
poffibly  have  power  to  do. 

The  king's  confent  being  obtained,  the  next 
point  was,  to  procure  a  proper  inftrument  to 
be  drawn  by  the  judges ;  in  doing  which,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  made  ule  of  threats 
as  well  as  promifes;  and,  when  done  at  laftj 
it  was  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  plainly  fnevved  it 
to  be  illegal  in  their  own  opinions. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  the  duke,  either  from 
the  hurry  of  his  paffions,  the  fear  he  had  of 
Wiiat  might  happen  from  delays,  or  the  haugh- 
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tinefs  arifing  from  a  feries  of  good  fortune-,, 
which  had  fo  long  continued,  began  to  lofe 
much  of  his  former  gentlenefs  and  affability, 
as  he  (hewed  himfelf  amazingly  rapacious  in 
the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  a  king, 
whofe  age,  exclufive  of  his  ficknefs,  made 
it  indecent  at  leaft,  if  not  illegal,  to  accept 
(uch  mighty  bounties;  the  worth  of  which  he- 
could  never  be  prefumed  to  know,  from  his 
giving  them  thus  lavifhly  av/ay.  The  duke- 
was  no  lefs  careful  in  drawing  to  himfelf  as 
much  power,  and  diftufmg  his  interefl  as  wide- 
ae:  poiTible  ;  (o  that,  whatever  happened,  he 
might  not  want  a  retreat,  or  fnd  his  fchemes- 
in  danger  of  being  broken,  through  an  oppo-- 
fnicn  by  the  difcontented  nobility  :  in  which 
fchemes,  notwithilanding  their  difhculty,  he- 
fucceeded  to  his  wifh,  his  eftate  being  en- 
larged, and  hio  ofHces  multiplied,  beyond  any 
thing  that  had,  in  former  times,  been  beflov.'ed 
upon  any  fubje£l. 

The  letters  patents  for  difpofmg  of  the- 
crown  were  figned  by  king  Edward  on  the 
2  ill  of  June,  and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  that 
monarch  expired,  exprefiing,  to  the  lafl, 
great  fatisfadtion  in  the  provifion  he  had  made 
for  fecuring  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
happinefs  of  his  people.  It  is  faid,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  was  very  defirous  of  conceal- 
ing ^he  king's  death  for  fome  time  ;  but  this 
being  found  impolhble,  he  carried  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, the  lady  Jane,  to  the  Tower  for 
greater  fecurity  ;  and,  on  the   loth  of  July, 
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proclaimed  her  queen.  The  council  alfo  wrote 
■to  lady  Mary,  requiring  her  fubmiflion  ;  bat 
they  were  very  foon  informed  that  file  was  re- 
tired into  Norfolk,  where  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  multitudes  of  people,  reforted  to  her. 
It  was  then  refolved  to  fend  forces  againft  her 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ; 
but  queen  Jane,  as  fhe  was  then  filled,  would 
by  no  means  part  with  her  father  ;  and  the 
council  earnellly  preiTed  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland to  go  in  perfoii ;  to  which  he  Wcis 
little  inclined,  as  doubting  ^their  fidelity.  He 
fignilied  as  much  in  the  fpeech  he  made  at 
■taking  his  leave,  and  was  unfwered  with  the 
ilrongell  alTurances  that  men  could  give.  The 
earl  of  Arundel,  particularly,  told  him,  He 
was  forry  it  was  not  his  chance  to  go  with  him, 
•in  whofe  prefence  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
4pend  his  blood  even  at  his  feet. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  duke,  accompa- 
•nied  by  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
lord  Grey,  and  others,  marched  through  Bi- 
•ihopfgate  with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix 
thouiand  foot;  but,  as  they  rode  through 
Shoreditch,  he  could  not  forbear  faying  to  the 
lord  Grey,  '<  The  people  prefs  to  fee  us,  but 
•none  fay,  God  fpeed  us."  His  af^ivity  and 
courage,  for  which  he  had  been  fo  famous, 
feemed,  from  this  time,  to  have  deserted  him; 
for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Edmund's- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  di- 
jninifh,  the  people  little  affeded  to  him,   ar>d 
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no  fupplies  coming  from  London,  though  he 
had  wrote  to  the  lords  in  the  molt  prefiing 
terms,   he  retired  back  again  to  Cambridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  at 
lafl  efteded  it,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the 
earl  of  Pembroke's  houfe  at  Baynard^s  caflle, 
to  give  audience  to  the  foreign  ambafiadors. 
This  was  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month;  and 
•the  firfl:  thing  t]>ey  did  when  they  came  there^ 
was,  to  fend  for  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen* 
and  (herilTs,  whom  they  accompr^nied  to 
Cheapfide,  and  there  garter  king  at-arms  pro- 
claim.ed  queen  Mary.  The  earl  of  Arundel> 
and  lord  Paget,  went  the  fame  night  to  pay 
their  duty  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  had  advice  of 
this  on  the  20th,  and,  about  f.ve  in  the  after- 
noon, the  fame  day,  caufed  her  to  be  pro- 
claimed at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  cap, 
and  crying,  *'  God  iave  queen  Mary  !"  with 
how  much  joy  and  fmcerity  may  be  imagined. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  came  letters  from 
the  council  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
by  one  of  the  heralds,  requiring  him.  to  dif- 
band  his  forces  :  upon  receiving  which,  the 
duke  gave  leave  to  every  man  to  depart  ;  and 
foon  after  he  was-arrefted  in  King's-ccllege  by 
Slegge,  ferjeaniitat  arms  :  but  other  letters 
coming  from  the  council,  that  all  men  (hould 
go  each  his  way,'  the  duke  faid  to  tiiofe  that 
kept  him,  '*  Ye. do  me  vsrono  to  withdraw  mv 
v;  liDCiTy; 
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.liberty ;  fee  you  not  the  council's  letters, 
without  exception,  that  a,Jl  men  fiiould  go 
whither  they  would  ?''  Whereupon  they  who 
guarded  him,  and  the  other  noblemen,  fet  them 
at  liberty  ;  and  fo  they  continued  that  night : 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland's fon,  was  ready  in  the  morning  to 
have  rode  away  :  at  which  time  the  earl  of 
Arundel  came  from  the  queen  unto  the  duke 
into  his  chamber  ;  who,  when  he  faw  him, 
faid,  **  For  the  love  of  G^d,  confider  I  hav€ 
done  nothing  but  by  the  confent  of  you,  and 
all  the  whole  council."  *'  My  lord,"  replied 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  *'  I  an^  fent  hither  by  the 
queen's  majefly  j  and,  in  her  name,  I  arrefl 
you."  **  1  obey  it,"  faid  the  duke.  '*  I  be- 
feech  you,  my  lord  of  Arundel,  ufe  mercy  to- 
wards me,  knowing  the  cafe  as  it  is."  *'  My 
Jcrd,"  anfvvered  the  earl,  "  you  fnould  have 
fought  for  mercy  fooner;  I  m.uil:  do  according 
to  my  commandment :"  and  thereupon  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  him,  and  of  others,  to 
the  guard  and  gentlemen  that  ftood  by. 

l"he  twenty-nfth  of  July,  the  duke,  with  the 
reft,  v/ere  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
under  the  conduQ  of  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel, 
with  a  body  of  light-horfemen.  On  Friday, 
the  eighteenth  of  Augull,  he  was  arraigned, 
a  great  fcafFold  being  fet  up.iii  Wefiminfter- 
hall,  with  John,  eari  of  Warwick,  his  fon  and 
heir  ;  and  William  Parr,  marquis  of  North- 
ampton ;  before  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfoli^, 
high-He  ward  of  England  on  that  occafion. 

The 
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The  indl^mcnt  having  been  read,  contain* 
ing  a  charge  againll  him  of  high-treafon,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  with  great  reve* 
rence  towards  the  judges,  protefted  his  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  queen,  whom  he  con- 
fefled  grievoufly  to  have  cflenued  ;  and  faid  he 
aneant  not  to  ipeak  any  thing  i«  defence  of  his 
a^s,  but  req-ueiled  to  und^nland  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  two  points : 

Firll,  Whether  a  man,  doirjg  any  thing  by 
the  authority  of  the  prince's  council,  and  by 
warrant  of  the  great-leal  of  England,  and  do- 
ing nothing  without  the  fame,  might  be  . 
charged  with  treafon  for  any  thing  he  might  do 
by  warr^int  thereof  ? 

Secondly,  Whether  any  fuch  perfons  as  were 
equally  culpable  in  that  crime,  and  thofe  by 
whofe  letters  and  commandments  he  was  di- 
reeled  in  all  his  doings,  might  be  his  judges^ 
or  pafs  upon  his  tiial  as  his  peers  ? 

To  which  it  was  anf>vered,  That  the  great- 
fcal,  which  he  had  for  his  warrant,  was  not 
the  feal  of  the  lawful  queen  of  the  realm,  nor 
paiTed  by  authority  ;  bat  the  feal  of  an  ufur- 
per  ;  and  therefore  could  be  no  warrant  to 
h:m  ;  and,  that,  if  any  were  as  deeply  to  be 
touched  in  the  cafe  as  himfelf,  yet,  fo  long  ar 
no  attainder  was  of  record  againft  them,  they 
weie  perfons  able  in  law  to  pafs  on  any  trial, 
■Siud  to  be  challenged  but  at  the  prince's  plea- 
fare. -"After  which  anfwer,  the  duke  ufed  few 
words,  but  confeiTed  the  indidment  ;  by 
whofe  example  the  other  prifoners  arraigned 

with 
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vvkh  him    did  the  like,    and   thereupon    had 
j-udgment. 

The  duke,  en  receiving  his  fentence,  faid, 
**  I  befeech  you,  my  lords,  all  to  be  humble 
iiiitors  to  the  queen's  majeily,  and  to  grant  me 
four  requells :  Firll,  That  I  may  have  that 
death  which  noblemen  have  had  in  times  pair, 
and  not  the  other.  Secondly,  That  her  ma- 
jeily will  be  gracious  to  my  children,  which 
may  hereafter  do  good  fer  ie^,  coiiildering  th:t 
they  went  by  my  commandment,  wlio  am  their 
father  ;  and  not  of  their  own  free  wills. 
Thirdly,  That  I  may  have  appointed  to  me 
fome  learned  men  for  the  inftrud'tion  and  quiet 
of  my  confcience  :  and,  Fourthly,  That  Hie 
will  fend  two  of  the  council  to  co.nmune  with 
me,  to  whom  I  will  declare  fuch  matters  as 
fhall  be  expedient  for  her  and  the  common- 
wealth. And  thus  I  befeech  you  all  to  pray  for 
me." 

After  his  condemnation,  he  w^as  carried  back 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  clofe  pri- 
foner.  Monday,  the  twenty-firil:  of  Auo-uft, 
was  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution:  when  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  people  affembled  upon  Tow- 
er-hill, all  the  afual  preparations  being  made, 
and  the  executioner  ready  :  but,  after  waiting 
fome  hours,  the  people  were  ordered  to  de^ 
part.  This  delay  was  to  afford  time  for  his 
making  an  open  fliew  of  the  chance  of  his  re- 
ligion, fince  that  very  day,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  {omc  of 
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the  privy-council,  he  heard  mafs  in  the  Tow- 
er. The  next  day,  he  was  aflually  brought 
out  to  fufFer  death,  on  the  fame  fcafTold  on 
Tower-hill;  where  he  made  a  very  long  fpeech 
to  the  people  ;  of  which  there  remains  nothin^r 
but  what  relates  to  his  religion  ;  which  he  not 
only  profefled  to  be  then  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  that  it  had  been  always  fo  ;  taking 
upon  himfelf  the  odious  charaderof  a  hypocrite 
in  the  fight  of  God,  as  well  as  a  diffembler 
with  men. 

John  Fox  affirms,  that  he  had  a  promlfe  of 
pardon,  even  it  his  head  was  upon  the  block, 
if  he  would  recant  and  hear  mafs  ;  and  fome 
have  believed  that  he  entertained  fuch  a  hope 
to  the  lall:,  from  a  pafTage  in  his  fpeech. 

**  Good  people,  all  you  that  be  here  pre- 
fent  to  fee  me  die,  though  my  death  be  odi- 
ous and  horrible  to  the  fieih,  yet  I  beg  you  to 
judge  the  beft  in  God's  works,  for  he  doth  all 
for  the  beft  :  and,  as  for  me,  I  am  a  wretched 
iinner,  and  have  deferved  to  die,  and  moit 
juilly  am  condemned  to  die  by  law  :  and  yet 
this  adt,  whereof  I  die,  was  not  altogether  of 
me  ;  but  I  was  procured  and  induced  thereunto 
by  others  :  howbeit,  God  forbid  that  I  fhould 
name  any  man  unto  you,  and  therefore  I  be- 
feech  you  look  not  for  it.  I,  for  my  part, 
forgive  all  men,  and  pray  God  alfo  to  forgive 
them  ;  and,  if  1  have  offended  any  of  you  here, 
I  pray  you  and  all  the  world  to  forgive  me  ; 
and  moil  chiefly  X  defire  forgivenefs  of  the 
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queen's  highnefs,  whom  I  have  mofl  griev- 
oufly  offended  :  and  I  pray  you  all  to  witnefs 
for  me,  that  I  depart  in  perfed:  love  and  cha- 
rity with  all  the  world  j  and,  that  yoa  will  ai- 
fift  me  with  your  prayers  at  the  hour  of  death. 
And  here  I  do  proteft  unto  you,  good  people, 
moll  earneftiy,  even  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  this  which  I  have  fpoken  is  of  my- 
felf,  not  being  required  nor  moved  thereunto 
by  any  man  ;  nor  by  any  flattery,  or  hope  of 
life  ;  and  I  take  witnefs  of  my  lord  of  Wor- 
cefler  here,  mine  old  friend  and  ghoftly  fa- 
ther, that  he  found  me  in  this  mind  and  opi- 
nion v/hen  he  came  to  me  3  but  I  have  de- 
clared this  only  upon  mine  own  mind  and  af- 
fedlion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  love  that  I  bear  to 
my  natural  country,  I  could,  good  people, 
rehearfe  much  more,  even  by  experience,  that 
I  have,  of  this  evil  tliat  hath  happened  to  this 
realm  by  thefe  occafions;  but  you  know  I  have 
another  thing  to  do,  whereunto  I  mufl:  prepare 
me,  for  the  time  draweth  away.  And  now  I 
befeech  the  queen's  highnefs  to  forgive  me  mine 
offences  againft  her  majefty,  whereof  I  have  a 
fingular  hope,  forafmuch  as  (he  has  already 
extended  her  goodnefs  and  clemency  fo  far  up- 
on me,  that  whereas  Ihe  might  forthwith, 
without  judgment,  or  any  farther  trial,  have 
put  me  to  a  moft  vile  and  cruel  death,  by 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering,  forafmuch 
as  I  was  in  the  field  in  arms  againft  her  majefty. 
Her  highnefs,  neverthelefs,  of  her  jrioft  mer- 
F  2  ciful 
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ciful  goodnefs,  fufFeied  me  to  be  brought  to  my 
judgment,  and  to  have  m.y  trial  by  law,  where 
J  was  moil  juftjy  condemned.  And  her  bigh- 
nefs  hath  now  ailb  extended  her  mercy  and 
clemency  upon  me,  for  the  manner  and  kind 
■of  my  death  :  and  therefore  my  hope  is,  that 
her  grace,  of  her  goodnefs,  will  remit  all  the 
reft  of  her  indignation  and  difpleafure  towards 
me,  which  I  befeech  you  all  mod  heartily  to 
pray  for ;  and  that  it  may  pleafe  God  loiig  to 
prelerveher  majefly,  to  reign  over  you  in  miUch 
honour  and  felicity." 

After  this  he  behaved  with  becoming  cou- 
rage and  compofure,  putting  off  his  damafk 
gown  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  and  then 
Jcneeled  down,  faying,  to  them  that  were 
about  him,  *'  I  befeech  you  all  to  bear  me  wit- 
nets,  that  I  die  in  the  true  catholic  faith  :'* 
and  then  faid  the  pfalms  of  Miferere  and  De 
Profundis ;  his  Pater  Nofter,  and  fix  of  the 
iiril  verfes  of  the  pfalm.  In  te  Domine  fperavi; 
ending  with  this  verfe,  *'  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  comm;end  my  fpirit."  And,  when  he 
had  thus  ended  his  prayers,  the  executioner 
aiked  him  forgivenefs,  to  whom  he  faid,  *'  I 
forgive  thee  with  all  my  heart,  do  thy  part 
without  fear."  And  bowing  towards  the  bloclr 
he  faid,  "  I  have  deferved  a  thoufand  deaths." 
Then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  was  be- 
Iieaded  ;  whofe  body,  with  the  head,  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Tower  by  the  body  of  Edward,  duke 
of  Sonierfet :  fo  that  there  lie  between   the 
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Hgh  altar  in  St.  Peter's  church,  two  dakes  be- 
tween two  queens  ;  viz.  queen  Anne  and 
queen  Catharine  j  all  four  beheaded. 

Such  was  the  er^d  of  this  potent  noblemap, 
who,  with  the  title  of  a  da.le,  exercifed,  for 
fame  time,  a  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
king,  in  the  fifty-firft,  oi-,  at  moil,  in  the  nhy* 
fecond,  year  of  his  age  ;  one  differently  reprc- 
fented  by  our  hiilorians ;  but  of  whom  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that,  though  even  his  enemies 
could  not  deny  he  had  many  great,  and  fome 
good,  qualities,  yet  the  bell  friends  to  his  me- 
mory mud  confefs,  they  were  much  over-ba- 
lanced by  his  vices. 

Camden,  fpeaking  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,, 
fays,  **  He  was  a  man  of  antient  nobility, 
comely  in  ftature  and  countenance,  but  of  lit-* 
tie  gravity  or  abfcinence  in  pleafures ;  yes, 
fometimes  almoil  diflolute ;  which  vvas  not 
much  regarded,  if,  in  a  time  when  vices  began 
to  grow  in  fafnion,  a  great  man  was  not  o.er 
fevere.  He  was  of  a  great  fpirit,  and  highly 
afpiring,  not  forbearing  to  make  any  mifchief 
the  means  of  attaining  his  anibitious  ends. 
Hereto  his  good  wit  and  pleafant  fpeeches  were. 
altogether  ferviceable  ;  having  the  art  alfo,  by 
empty  promifes  and  threats,  to  draw  others  to 
his  purpofe.  In  matters  of  arms,  he  was  both 
fkilful  and  indufcrious ;  and,  as  well  in  fore- 
fight  as  refolution,  prefent  and  great.  To  fa v 
truth,  for  enterprizes  by  arms,  he  was  the  mi- 
nion of  that  time  :  fo  as  few  things  he  at- 
F  3  tempted 
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tempted  but  he  atchieved  with  honour  ;  which 
made  him  more  proud  and  ambitious  when  he 
had  done.  He  generally  increafed  both  in 
eftimation  with  the  king,  and  authority  among 
the  nobility ;  do'zotful,  whether,  bv  fatal  de- 
ftiny  to  the  ftate,  or  whether  by  his  virtues, 
or,  at  leall,  by  his  appearances  of  virtues." 
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The    life    of 

HUGH     L  A  TI  ME  R. 

HUGH  LATIMER  was  born  at  Thirk- 
eiTon  in  Leicefterihiie,  about  the  year 
1470.  His  father  was  a  yeoman  of  good  re- 
putation, had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  rented 
a  fmall  farm,  on  which,  in  thofe  frugal  times, 
he  maintained  a  large  family,  fix  daughters, 
and  a  fon.  Mr.  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  court 
fermons,  in  king  Edward's  time,  inveighing 
againil  the  oppreffion  then  exercifed  in  the 
country  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  moderation  of  landlords  a  few  years 
before,  and  the  plenty  in  which  their  tenants 
lived,  tells  his  audience,  in  his  familiar  way, 
*'  That  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds  a  year  at 
the  utmoil,  his  father  tilled  as  much  ground 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men  ;  that  he  had  it 
Hocked  with  an  hundred  (heep,  and  thirty 
cows  ;  that  he  found  the  king  a  man  and 
horfe,  himielf  remembring  to  have  buckled  on 
his  father's  harncis,  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  ;  that  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds 
a- piece  at  marriage  ;  that  he  lived  hofpitably 
among  his  neighbours,  and  was  not  backivard 
in  his  alms  to  the  poor." 

We  meet  with  nothing  about  Mr.  Latimer 

worth  relating,  till   v.'e  find  him   a  m.aHer  of 

art:-,  in  prielVs  orders,  at  Cambridge.     Here 
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his  youth  had  been  wholly  employ^^d  on  the 
divinity  of  the  times.  He  read  the  fchooi- 
men  and  the  fcnptures  with  the  fame  reve- 
re.ice,  and  held  Thomas  a  Becket  and  the 
apoitles  in  equal  honciir  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a 
zealous  papiil.  Many  of  the  reformed  opini- 
ons, which  were  then  fermenting  in  Germany, 
had  by  this  time  difcovered  themfelves  in  Eng- 
land. The  legillature  had  not  yet  interfered  ; 
tut  the  watchful  priells  had  taken  the  alarm, 
arid  the  danger  of  the  church  was  already  be- 
come the  popular  cry.  Mr.  Latimer,  among 
ethers,  heard,  with  great  indignation,  thefe 
novel  teachers :  zeal  v^.rought  the  fame  effect 
ia  him,  that  intcrell  did  in  the  many  ;  and 
while  others  w-ere  apprehenfive  that  their  tem- 
porals might  be  in  danger,  he  was  concerned  for 
the  fouls  cf  men.  The  laft  times,  he  thought, 
were  now  approaching  :  impiety  was  gaining 
ground  a-pace  :  w^hat  lengths  rriight  not  men 
be  expefted  to  run,  when  they  began  to  quef- 
tiun  (.vea  the  infallibility  of  the  pope? 

As  his  well-meant  zeal  was  thus  inflamed, 
it  of  courfe  broke  out  into  all  the  effefts  of  bi- 
gotry. He  inveighed  publicly  and  privately 
ligainit  the  reformers.  If  any  read  ledures  in 
the  fchooh  fufpected  of  their  tenets,  Mr.  La- 
timer  was  fure  to  be  there  to  drive  out  the 
fcholars  ;  and  having  an  opportunity,  when- 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  to  give 
an  open  teftiniony  of  his  diflike  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, he  made  an  oration  againft  Me- 
landhon,  whom  he  treated  with  great  feverity 

for 
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for  liis  impious  innovations  in  religion.  His 
zeal  was  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  that  he  was  elecled  into  the  oiiicc 
of  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  procefTions ;  an 
employment,  which  he  accepted  with  reve- 
rence, and  difcharged  with  becoming  fo- 
lemnity. 

Among  thofe  in  Cambridge,  who  at  this 
time  favoured  the  reformation,  the  moil  con- 
iiderable  was  Thomas  Bilney.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  llridleft  life  ;  and  having  long  obferved 
the  fcandalous  Hate  of  monkery  in  the  nation, 
and  the  prevailing  debauchery  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  led  to  doubt,  whether  their  principles 
might  not  be  as  corrupt  as  their  practice. 
Time  increafed  his  fufpicicns.  He  read  Lu- 
ther's writings,  and  approved  them  :  he  talked 
with  the  papiils,  and  obferved  a  bitternefs  and 
rancour  in  their  Hile,  v/hich  ill  became  a  good 
c^ufe.  in  few  words,  he  began  to  fee  popery 
in  a  very  difagreeable  light,  and  made  no 
fcruple  to  own  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune  to  b^ 
well  acquainted  with  this  religious  perfon. 
Mr.  Bilney  had  long  indeed  conceived  veiy 
favourable  fentiments  of  him.  He  had  knovvn  " 
his  life  in  the  univcifity,  a  life  moral  and  de- 
vout': he  afcribed  his  failings  to  the  genius  of 
his  religion  ;  andj-notwithltanding  h!s  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  profellion  of  that  re- 
ligion, he  could  not  but  c'bfcrvc  in  him  a  very 
candid  temper.  Induced  by  thefe  favourable 
irpearanccf,  Bilney  failed  net,  as  opportuni-- 
F   s  tici 
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ties  offered,  to  Tuggeft  many  things  to  Lati- 
mer about  corruptions  in  religion,  and  would 
frequently  drop  a  hint,  that  in  the  Romifh 
church  in  particular  there  were,  perhaps,  fome 
things,  which  rather  deviated  from  apoftolic 
plainnefs.  Thus  flarting  cavils,  and  infufmg 
/iifpicions,  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  whole 
creed,  which  at  length  he  opened  ;  concluding 
with  an  earneft  perfuafion,  that  Mr.  Latimei- 
would  only  endeavour  to  divefl  himfelf  of  his 
prejudices,  and  place  the  two  fides  of  the 
queilion  before  him,  with  an  honeft  heart  for 
iiis  guide.  How  Mr.  Latimfr  at  iirft  received 
ihefe  free  declarations,  and  by  what  fteps  he 
attained  a  fettlement  in  his  religious  opinions, 
does  not  appear  ;  this  only  we  find  in  gene- 
ral, that  Bilney's  friecdihip  towards  him  had 
its  effeft. 

Mr.  Latimer  no  fooner  ceafed  from  being  a 
zealous  papift,  than  he  became  (fuch  was  his 
conditutional  warmth)  a  zealous  proteftanr^ 
He  had  nothing  of  that  neutral  coolnefs  in  his 
temper,  which  the  Athenian  lavvgiver  difcou- 
Taged  in  a  commonwealth.  Accordingly,  we 
foon  find  him  very  adive  in  fupporting  and 
propagating  the  reforined  opinions.  He  en- 
deavoured v^'ith  great  afiiduity  to  make  con- 
verts, both  in  town,  and  in  the  univerfity  ; 
preaching  in  public,  exhorting  in  privaie, 
und  every  where  prefiing  the  necefiity  of  a 
good  life,  in  opposition  to  thofe  outward  per- 
formances, v/hich  were  then  thought  the  ef- 
ientiiils  of  rejigion. 

The 
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The    firfl   remarkable    oppofuion    he  met 
with    from   the  popilli  party,  was    occafioned 
by  a  courfe  of  fermons   he    preached  during 
the  holidays  of  Chrillmas,   before  the  aniver- 
fity,   in  which  he  fpoke   his    fentiments   with 
great  freedom  upon  many  opinions  and  ufages, 
maintained    and    praclifed    in    the     Romidi 
church.      In    thefe   fermons    he    iliewed    the 
impiety    of  indulgences,    the   uncertainty   of 
tradition,  and  the  vanity   of  works  of  fuper- 
erogation  :  he  inveighed  againft    that  multi- 
plicity of  ceremonies  with  which  true  religion 
vvas  incumbered,  and   the  pride    and   ufurpa- 
tionofthe  RomiQi  hierarchy  :  but  what  he 
moll  infilled  upon   was,  that  great    abufe  of 
locking    up   the    fcripture    in    an    unknown 
tongue  ;  giving  his    reafons   without  any  re- 
fitrve,  why    it  ought  to  be  put  in  every  one's 
hands. 

Great  was  the  outcry  occafioned  by  thefe 
dilcourfes.  Mr.  Latimer  was  then  a  pjcachcr 
of  Tome  eminence,  and  began  to  difplay  a  re- 
markable addrefs  in  adapting  himfelf  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people.  The  orthodox  clei- 
gy  obferving  him  thus  followed,  thought  it 
high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly.  This  tafic 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenliam,  prior  of 
the  Black  Friers,  who  appeared  in  ^he  pulpit  a 
few  Sundays  afcer,  and  v/ith  great  pomp  and 
prolixity,  ihewed  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
Mr.  Latimer's  opinions  :  particularly  he  in- 
veighed againil  his  heretical  notions  of  having- 
the  fcriptures  in  Engliili,  laying  open  the  ill 
F  6  efieiis 
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effeds  of  fuch  an  innovation.  <'  If  that  here- 
(y,  faid  he,  fhould  prevail,  we  fhould  foon  fee 
an  end  of  every  thing  ufeful  among  us.  The- 
ploughman  rer.ding,  that  if  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  pkugh,  and  (hould  happen  to  look- 
back, he  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
would  foon  lay  afide  his  labour  :  the  baker 
likewife  reading,  that  a  little  leaven  will  cor- 
rupt his  lump,  would  give  us  very  infipid 
bread  :  the  fimple  man  likewife  finding  him- 
felf  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a 
few  years  we  (hould  have  the  nation  full  of 
blind  beggars.^' 

Mr.  Latim.er  could  not  help  liftening  with 
fixret  pleasure  to  this  ingenious  reafoning. 
Peihapf,  he  had  aded  as  prudently,  if  h© 
had  confidered  the  prior's  arguments  as  un- 
anf/zerable  ;  but  he  could  not  refill  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  temper,  which  ftrongly  inclined 
him  to  expofe  this  folemn  trifier.  The  whole 
univerfity  met  together  on  Sunday,  when  it 
was  known  Mr.  Latimer  would  preach, 
That  vein  of  pleafantry  and  humour,  which 
ran  through  all  his  words  and  actions  would 
have  here,  it  was  imagined,  full  fcope  :  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  the  preacher  was  not  a  little 
ccnfcious  of  his  own  fuperiority.  To  com- 
plete the  fcer.e,  juft  before  the  fermon  began, 
prior  Backenham  himfelf  entered  the  church, 
with  his  coal  about  his  flioulders,  and  feated 
himfelf,  with  an  air  cf  in^.ponance,  before  the 
pulpit. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Latimer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitu- 
lated the  learned  doflor's  arguinents,  placed 
them  in  the  llrongeH:  light,   and  then  rallied 
them  with  fuch  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  (o  much  good  humour,  that,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  ill-nature,  he  made  his 
adverfary    in    the    higheft    degree   ridiculous.. 
He  then,  with  great  addrefs,  appealed  to  the 
people,  defcanted    upon    the    low    efleem  in. 
which    their    holy    guides    had    always   held 
their    underftandings ;    exprefled    the    utmoft. 
offence  at  their  being  treated   with  fuch  con-- 
tempt,    and    wifhed    his   honefl    ccuntrymen 
might  only  have  the   ufe  of  the  fcripture  till, 
they  Ihevved  themfelves  fuch  abfurd  interpre- 
ters.     He    concluded    his    difcourfe   with    a. 
few    obfervations     upon    fcripture  metaphors* 
A  figurative  manner  of  fpeech,  he  laid,  was 
common  in  all  languages  :  reprefentations  of 
this  kind  were  in  daily  ufe,  and  generally  un- 
derftood.     "  Thus,  for  inltance,  faid  he,  (ad- 
dieifing  himfelf  to  that  part  of  the  audience 
where  the  prior  was  feated)  when  we  fee  a 
fox  painted  preaching-  in  a  friar's   hood,  no- 
body imagines  that  a  fox  is    meant,    but  that 
craft  and  hypocrify  are  dexribed,   which  are 
fo  often  found  difguifed  in  that  garb." 

But  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Latimer  thought  this 
levity  unbecoming  :  for  when  one  Venetus,  a 
foreigner,  not  long  after,  attacked  him  again 
upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  in  manner  the 
mod  fcurrilous  and  provoking,  we  find  him 
ufing  a  graver  ilrain.     He  anfwer?,   like    a 

fcholar. 
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frholar,  what  is  worth  anfvvering  ;  and,  like  a 
man  of  fenfe,  leaves  the  abfurd  part  to  confute 
itfelf.  Whethej  J  e  ridiculed,  however,  or  rea- 
foncc^,  with  io  much  of  the  fpirit  of  true 
oratory,  confidering  the  tinies,  his  harangues 
were  lo  animaied.  that  they  fddom  failed  of 
their  intended  efFeifl  :  his  raillery  fhut  up  the 
prior  within  his  nionaftcry,  and  his  arguments 
drove  Venetus  from  the  univerfity. 

Thefe  things  greatly  alarmed  the  orthodox 
clergy.  Of  this  fort  were  all  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and,  indeed,  the  fenior  part  of  the 
univerfity.  Frequent  convocations  were  held  ; 
tutors  were  admoniilied  to  have  a  fliidl  eye 
over  their  pupils  ;  and  academical  cer.lures  of 
ail  kinds  were  iniiided.  But  academical  cen- 
fures  were  found  infuiiicient.  Mr.  Latimer 
continued  to  preach,  and  herefy  to  fpread. 
1  he  true  fpirit  of  popery,  therefore,  began  to 
exert  itfelf.  and  to  call  aloud  for  the  fecular 
arm. 

Dr.  Well  was  at  that  time  biniop  of  Sly  : 
to  him,  as  their  diocefan,  the  heads  of  the 
popiih  party  applied.  But  the  bilhop  was  not 
a  man  for  their  purpofe  :  he  was  a  papift  in- 
deed, but  modeiate.  He  came  to  Cambridge, 
however  ;  examined  the  Hate  of  religion,  and 
at  their  intreaty,  preached  againil:  heretics  ; 
but  he  would  do  nothing  further.  Only,  in- 
deed, he  filenced  Mr.  Latimer  ;  which,  as  he 
had  preached  himfelf,  was  an  inllance  of  his 
prudence.  But  this  gave  no  great  check  to 
the  reformers.     There  happened  at  that  time 
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to  be  a  proteftant  prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr-. 
Barnes,  of  the  Aurtin  Friers.  His  monaftery  was 
exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdi^ion,  and  being 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he  boldly 
licenced  him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his 
party  followed  him  ;  and  the  late  oppofition 
having  greatly  excited  the  curionty  of  the 
people,  the  friers  chapel  was  foon  unable  to 
contain  the  crowds  that  attended.  Among 
others,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  bifhop  of 
Ely  was  often  one  of  his  hearers  ;  and  had 
the  ingenuity  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Latimer 
was  one  of  the  bell  preachers  he  had  ever 
heard. 

The  credit  to  his  caufe  which  Mr.  Latimer 
had  thus  gained  by  preaching,  he  maintained 
by  fandlity  of  manners.  Mr.  Bilney  and  ae  did 
notfatisfy  themfelves  with  acling  unexception» 
ably,  but  were  daily  giving  inilanccs  of  good- 
nefs,  which  malice  could  not  fcandalize,  nor 
env^y  mifmterpret.  They  were  always  together 
concerting  their  fchemes.  The  place  vvhere 
they  ufed  to  walk,  was  long  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Heretics  hill.  Cambridge 
at  the  time  was  full  of  their  good  adions  : 
their  charities  to  the  pooi ,  and  friendly  vifits 
to  the  fick  and  unhappy,  were  then  common 
topics. 

When  complaints  came  from  Cambridge  of 
the  daily  increafe  of  herefy,  Tunftal,  bifhjop 
of  London,  with  an  air  of  fanftity,  fhook 
his  head,  declaring  it  was  fhameful  indeed, 
very   (hamsful  1     Warham   raged   loud,    and 
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talked  of  nothing  but  fire  and  extirpation,  root, 
and  branch  ;  while  V/oKcy  treated  the  whole 
a3,ajei1:,   attributing  it  to  the  envy  of  a  few. 
illiterate  priefls,  againft  men  of  fuperior  merit,. 
But    complaints    from  Cambridge    increafing.. 
daily,  and  Warham   of  courfe  growing  more 
importunate,  the  cardinal  was  at  length  obliged 
to  fnake  cfFhis  indifference,  and  begin  to  act. 
He  ereded   a  court,    therefore,  confifting   of 
bifiiops,  divines,  and  canoniils.     Tunflal  was 
made  prelident,  and  Bilney,  Latimer,   and.  one 
cr  two  more,  were  called  upon  to  anfwer  for 
their  condud.     Bilney  was  confidered  as   the 
herefiarc,  and  againfl   him  chiefly   the  rigour 
of  the   court  was  levelled.     His  examination 
was    accordingly  feveie  :     every  v^itnefs    v/as- 
heard  with  fo  much  attention,  and  every   de- 
pofition  enlarged  upon   with  fo   much  bitter- 
nefs,  that  TunHal    defpaired  of  mixing    any 
temper  with  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues. 
The  procefs  came  to  an  eixi,  and  the  criminal,,, 
declaring  himfclf  wh:^t  they  called. an  obflinate 
heretic,  was  found  guilty.     Plere  Tunflal  had. 
an  opportunity   to  fnew  the  goodnefs   of  his 
heart.     He  could  not  in^terfere  in  Mr.  Bilney's 
favour  in  a  judicial  v.ay,  but  he    laboured  to 
fave  him  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.     The 
good    bifhop    in  the    end   prevailed  :    Bilney, 
could    not  withrtand  the   v/inning  rhetoric  of 
Tunflal,    though    he    had    wichilood   ail    the. 
menaces  of  the  inflamed  Warham.     He   re- 
canted, bore  his  faggot,  and  was  difmiiTed. 

As 
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As  for  Mr.  Latimer,  and  the  reft,  they  had 
eafier  terms:  Tunftai  omitted  no  opportunities 
of  fnewing  mercy,  and  was  dextrous  in  find- 
ing them  ;  though  it  is  probable,  that,  among 
{0  many  voices,  he  would  harcly  have  pre- 
vailed, if  the  cardinal  had  not  countenanced 
his  proceedings. 

1  he  heretics,  upon  their  difmifrion,  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  open  a.rms  by  their  friends.  Amidll 
this  mutual  joy,  Bilney  alone  feemed  unaf- 
feded  ;  he  lliunned  the  fight  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  received  their  officious  congratula- 
tions with  confufion  and  bluihes.  in  this 
flate  he  continued  about  three  years,  reading 
much,  avoiding  company,  and,  in  all  refpefts, 
obferving  the  feverity  of  an  afcetic.  During 
this  time,  and  efpecially  tov.'ards  the  latter 
part  of  it,  he  would  frequently  be  throwing 
out  obfcure  hints  of  his  meditating  fome  ex- 
traordinary dsfign.  Ke  v^'ould  fay  that  he  was 
now  almclt  prepared ; — that  he  would  fljortly 
go  up  to  Jerufalem  ; — and,  that  God  muft  bs 
glorified  in  him.  After  keeping  his  friends 
awhile  in  fufpenfe  by  this  myilerious  language, 
he  told  them,  at  lal^,  that  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  expiate  his  late  Ihamcful  abjuration 
by  his  death.  What  they  could  oppofe  had 
no  v\  eight.  He  had  taken  his  refolution  ;  and, 
breaking  at  once  from  alL-his  attachments  in 
Cambridge,  he  fetout  for  Norfolk,  which  was 
the  place  of  his  nativity  j.  and  which,  for  that 
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reaibn,  he  chofe  to  make  the  fcene  of  his  death. 
When  he  came  there,  he  went  aboat  the  coun- 
try, confeffing  his  guilt  in  abjuring  a  faith,  ia 
which  he  was  now  determined  to  die.  Po- 
pery, he  told  the  people,  was  a  moft  diaboli- 
cal religion  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  beware  of 
idolatry,  and  to  trufl  no  lo-iiger  in  the  cowl  of 
St.  Francis,  in  prayers  to  faints,  in  pilgrima- 
ges, penances,  and  indulgences;  but  rather 
to  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  lead  good 
lives ;  which  was  all  that  God  required  of 
them. 

The  report  of  this  very  extraordinary 
preacher  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  who  watched  ever  thofe  parts  with 
the  zeal  of  an  inquifitor.  Mr.  Bilney  was 
quickly  apprehended,  and  fecured  in  the 
county-goal.  While  he  lay  there  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  writ  for  his  execution,  he  gave 
very  furprifmg  inftances  of  a  firm  and  colle£led 
mind.  He  begnn  now  to  recover  from  that 
abjedl  ftate  of  melancholy  which  had  before 
opprefTed  him.  Some  of  his  friends  found 
him  e:tdng  a  hearty  fupper  the  night  before 
his  execution  ;  and  cxprefiing  their  furprize, 
he  told  them,  he  was  but  doing  what  they  had 
daily  examples  of  in  common  life  ;  he  was  only 
keepine  his  cottage  in  repair,  while  he  conti- 
nued to  inhabit  it.  The  fame  compofure  ran 
t;:rougb  his  whole  behaviour  j  and  his  con- 
verfation  was  that  evening  more  agreeable  than 
his  friends  almoii  ever  remembered  it.     He 
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dwelt  much  upon  a  paflage  in  Ifaiah,  vvhicli 
he  faid  gave  him  much  comfort.  *'  Fear  not, 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee  ;  thou  art  mine. 
When  thou  walkeft  in  the  fire,  it  ihall  not  burn 
thee  :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  V/ith  equal 
conftancy  he  went  through  his  laft  trial.  His 
death,  which  Mr,  Fox  relates  at  large,  was  as 
noble  an  inftance  of  chriilian  courage  as  thofe 
times,  fruitful  of  fuch  examples,  afforded. 
The  popiih  party  would  have  had  it  afterwards 
believed  he  died  in  their  faith  :  and  great 
pains  were  taken  by  many  of  them  to  propa- 
gate the  llory.  But  Mr.  Fox,  bilhop  Burnet, 
and  others,  have  fufficiently  refuted  the  many 
idle  things  which  were  faid  upon  that  occa- 
lion. 

The  following  account  of  him-,  Mr.  Latimer 
hath  left  us  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

**  I  have  known  Bilney,"  fays  he,  *'  a 
great  v/hile  ;  and,  to  tell  you  what  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  him,  I  have  known  few  fo 
ready  to  do  every  man  good,  after  his  power  ; 
noifome,  wittingly,  to  none  ;  and,  towards  his 
enemy,  charitable  and  reconcileable.  'J-o  be 
fhort,  he  was  a  very  fimple,  good  foul,  no- 
thing meet  for  this  wicked  world  ;  whofe  evil 
Hate  he  would  lament  and  bewail,  as  much  as 
any  man  that  I  never  kaevv.  As  for  his  lin- 
gular learning,  as  well  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  as  in  other  good  letters,  I  will  not  now 
fpeak  of  it.  Hew  he  ordered,  or  mifordered 
himfelf  in  judgment,  T  cannot  tell,  nor  will  I 
meddle  withal  :     but  I  cannot  but  wonder,  if 
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a  rnan  living  To   mercifully,  Co  charitably,  fo 
patiently,    ib  continently,    fo  i^udioufiy,  and 
(b  virtaoufiy,  llioulddie  an  evil  death.'* 

It  happened  that,  among  other  trails  about 
this  time  difperfed,  there  was  one  written  in  a- 
warmer  language  than  ordinary.  It  wa'.  en- 
titled, The  Supplication  of  the  Beggars,  and' 
contained  a  very  fevere  invedlive  againll  the 
regular  clergy.  This  piece  roufed  the  whole 
body  ;  and  a  fuccefsful  application  was  made 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  ifTued  out  a 
moll  fevere  proclamation  againft  heretical 
books,  impowering  the  bilhcps  to  imprifon  or 
fine  all  perions  fufpedled  of  having  them,  till- 
the  party  had  purged  himfelf,  or  abjured  ;  and- 
fh'erifts  were  to  arrei^  all  fufpefted  perfons,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  bilhops. 

The  fvvord  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  was  prefently  unlheathed.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  proclamation  wer^  indeed  very 
dreadful.  It  Vv'culd  furprize  the  good  people 
of  England  at  this  day  to  hear,  that  many  of: 
their  foiefathers  were  burnt  for  reading  the' 
Bible,  and  teaching  tiieir  children  the  Tea- 
Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Engiifii :  but  fucb  things  were  then  called  he- 
reiy. 

On  this  occafion  Mr.  Latimer  took  upoa 
him  to  write  to  tlie  king.  He  had  preached 
before  him  once  or  twice  at  Windfor,  and  had 
been  taken  notice  of  by  him  in  a  more  aitable 
manner  than  that  monarch  ufually  indulged  to- 
wards his   fubjefts :  but,  whatever  hopes  of 
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preferment  his  fovereign's  favour  might  have 
raifed  in  him,  as  he  was  generally  confidered 
as  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  who  fa- 
voured proteftantifm,  he  thought  it  became 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moft  forward  in  oppofmg 
popery.  His  letter  is  the  piilure  of  an  honeS 
fmcere  heart  ;  and  was  chiefly  intended  to 
point  out  to  the  king  the  bad  intention  of  the 
iifhops  in  procuring  the  proclamation. 

*'  St.  Auguflin,"  fays  he,  '*  in  an  epiftle 
to  Caiulanus,  tells  us.  That  he  who,  through 
fear,  hideth  the  truth,  provoketh  the  wrath 
of  Heaven,  as  a  perfon  who  fears  man  more 
than  God. -.-And  St.  Chryfofcom,  to  the  fame 
effed,  gives  it,  as  his  opinion,  That  a  perfon 
may  betray  the  truth  as  Vv'eli  by  concealing  it, 
as  difguifmg  it.-— Thefe  fentences,  great  kme, 
occurred  to  me  very  lately  ;  and  have  had  fuch 
an  effedl  upon  me,  that  1  muft  either  open  my 
-confcience  to  your  majefty,  or  rank  m.yfelf 
among  fuch  perfons  as  thefe  two  holy  fathers 
•cenfjrc.     The  latter  I  cannot  think  of. 

**  But,  alas !  there  are  men  upon  whom 
fuch  fevere  cenfures  can  have  no  eiFecl :  there 
are  men,  v/ho,  pretending  to  be  guides  and 
teachers  in  religion,  not  only  conceal  the  truth, 
but  prohibit  others  to  fet  it  forth  :  blind  guides 
who  ihut  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  from 
men,  and  will  neither  enter  in  themfelves, 
neither  fuffer  them  that  would  to  enter;  and, 
not  content  w^ith  obilrudling  the  word  of  God 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  own  authority,  they  have 
contrived,   by  their  fubtil  practices,  to'  draw 
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jn  to  their  aiTiflance  the  civil  power  in  almofl 
all  the  ftates  of  chriftendom.  In  this  nation, 
efpecially,  they  have  long  impofed  upon  their 
fubjeds  by  their  delufions,  and  kept  them  in 
awe  by  their  fpiritual  cenfures ;  and,  when 
they  law  the  truth  likely  to  prevail,  and  ga- 
ther flrength  from  their  oopolition,  they  have 
at  length  obtained  your  majefty's  proclama- 
tion in  their  favour,  and  have  got  it  de- 
clared treafon  to  read  the  fcripture  in  En- 
glifh. 

"  Hear  me,  I  befeech  your  majeily,  a  few 
words,  and  let  me  intreat  you  tc  call  to  mind 
the  example  of  Chrift  and  ^his  apofdes,  their 
manner  of  life,  their  preaching,  and  whole  be- 
haviour ;  that,  comparing  them  with  the  fpi- 
ritual guides  cf  thefe  days,  your  majelty  may 
the  better  judge  who  are  the  true  followers  of 
Chrift. 

"  And,  iirft,  it  is  evident,  that  fimpiicity 
of  manners,  and  hearts,  fequellered  from  the 
world,  were  the  ftriking  charaderiilics  o\  the 
iirft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  and  of  our  bkiTed 
Lord  himfelf.  Poverty  in  spirit  v/as  then  prac- 
tifed  as  well  r.s  preached,  Aias  !  it  is  fince 
thofe  days  that  chrifuan  teachers,  mafking 
their  worldl}'^  hearts  under  a  pretence  cf  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  an  exclufion  from  carnal 
things,  have  wormed  themfelves  into  more 
than  regal  wealth  ;  and  havi  wickedly  kept 
what  they  -^^ave  craftily  obtained,  by  foment- 
ing foreigu  or  domeftic  ftrife,  in  all  places,  as 
their  purpofes  were  beft  f^rved  ;  and  by  blaA 
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phemoufly  dealing  out  even  the  punifhments  of 
Heaven  againft  all  who  had  refolution  enough 
to  make  a  rtand  againft  their  corruptions.  By 
what  arts  they  have  evaded  a  late  ad  of  parlia- 
ment againft  their  encroachments,  your  ma- 
jefty  well  knows.— Think  not,  gracious  fove- 
reign,  that  I  exceed  the  bounds  of  charity  in 
what  I  fay:  I  only  offer  to  your  majefty's  con- 
iideration  a  rule  which  was  once  prefcribed  by  a 
greater  mafter,  *  By  their  fruits  you  Ihall  know 
them.* 

"  Another  mark  of  the  true  difciples  of 
Chrift,  is,  their  being  at  all  times  expofed  to 
perfecution.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  all 
the  pafiages  of  fcripture  in  which  this  burden 
is  univerfally  laid  upon  good  chriftians.  Con- 
tempt and  reproach  is  their  common  lot,  and 
often  the  moft  violent  perf^cutions,  even  to 
death  itfelf.  Where-ever,  the.efore,  the  v/ord 
of  God  is  truly  preached,  you  muft  expert  to 
fee  perfecution  in  one  fhape  or  other.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever"  you  fee  eafe  and  luxury, 
and  a  quiet  poffeffion  of  worldly  pleafures, 
there  the  truth  cannot  poiTibly  be.  For  the 
world  lovech  only  fuch  as  are  worldly  ;  and 
the  favourers  of  the  Gofpel  can  exped  nothing 
in  it  from  reafon,  and  are  promifed  nothing  in 
it  by  fcripture,  but  vexation  and  trouble.— 
From  this  diftindion  again,  your  majefty,  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  above-mentioned  rule, 
*  By  their  fruits  you  (hall  know  them,'  will  be 
able  to  judge,  who  are  the  true  followers  of 
Chrill :  where-ever  you  obferve  perfecution, 
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there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  the  truth 
lies  on  the  perfecutecl  fide. 

*'  As  for  a  notion,  which  has  been  infufed 
into  your  majerty,  that  the  fcriptures,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  might  move  them  to  re- 
bellion, your  majeily  may -judge  of  the  falfe- 
hood  of  this  likevvife  by  the  fame  rule  :  *  By 
their  fruit  you  (hall  know  them.'  How  is  it 
pollibie  that  a  book,  which  inculcates  obedi- 
ence to  magiilrates  with  the  greatell  earneil- 
rit{Sf  can  be  the  caufe  of  fedition  ?  The  thing 
fpeaks  itfelf,  and  difcovers  only  how  much  their 
malice  is  at  a  lofs  for  topics  of  invedlive. 

*'  When  king  David  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  young  king  of  the  Ammonites,  to  condole 
with  him  upon  the  death  of  hi*  father,  your 
majefly  may  remember  v>hat  una^vifed  counfel 
was  given  to  that  raih  prince.  His  counfellors 
put  it  into  his  head,  contrary  to  all  reafon, 
that  David's  meflengers  came  only  as  fpies, 
and  that  David  certainly  meant  an  invafion. 
The  young  king;  upon  this,  without  farther 
ceremony,  wantonly  «haved  the  heads  of  the 
ambaffadors,  and  treated  them  with  other  in- 
llances  of  contempt.  But  the  following  verfes 
inform  us  h©w  the  affair  ended.  The  deftj  uc- 
tion  of  the  whole  land,  we  read,  v*'as  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  king's  liilening  to  imprudent 
counfel. 

"  Let  not,  great  king,  this  fail  find  its  pa- 
rallel in  Lngliih  ftory.  The  ambafTadcrs  of 
a  great  prince  are  now  making  fuit  to  you  ; 
th^  holy  evangelills  and  the  apcitle^  of  ChrilL 
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Be  upon  your  guard  ;  and  believe  not  the  idle 
tales  of  thofe  who  would  perfuade  you,  that 
thefe  mefTengers  of  peace  are  coming  to  foment 
fedition  in  your  land.  Would  your  majefty 
know  the  true  caufe  of  this  confederacy,  as  I 
may  well  call  it,  againft  the  word  of  God  5 
examine  the  lives  of  thofe  v.'ho  are  the  leaders 
of  it,  and  confider  whether  there  may  not  be 
fome  private  reafons  inducing  fuch  perfons  to 
keep  a  book  in  concealment,  which  cries  out 
loudly  againft  all  kinds  of  vice  :  and,  if  your 
majefty  wants  to  know  the  fource  of  rebellions, 
I  think  a  much  fairer  one  may  be  conjectured 
at,  than  the  ufe  of  an  Englifh  Bible.  For  my 
own  part,  1  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a 
greater  encouragement  of  all  kinds  of  civil  dif. 
order  could  hardly  have  been  invented,  thaa 
the  church-trade  of  pardons  and  indulgences  : 
to  which  may  be  added  the  bad  examples  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  little  care  they  are  gene- 
lally  thought  to  take  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
duty. 

*'  As  for  thofe  who  are  now  in  queftion 
about  your  majefty's  late  proclamation,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  there  is  not  one  among  them, 
who  hath  not,  in  every  refpedt,  demeaned 
himfelf  as  a  peaceable  and  good  fubje^ft ;  ex- 
cepting only  this  one  cafe,  in  which  they 
thought  their  religion  and  confciences  con- 
cerned. In  this  particular,  however,  I  excufe 
them  not  :  nor  will  I  take  upon  me  intirely  t« 
defend  the  books  for  v/hich  they  fufFer  ;  for, 
indeed,  many  of  them  I  have  aever  read ;  only 
Vo;..  II.  G  tl«s 
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this  your  majefty  muft  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that 
it  is  impoflible  the  many  inconveniences  can 
follow  from  thefe  books,  and  efpecially  from 
the  fcripture,  which  they  would  perfuade  man- 
kind, will  follow. 

"  Accept,  gracious  fovereign,  without  dif^ 
pleafure,  what  I  have  written.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  mention  thefe  things  to  your  ma- 
jefly.  No  perfonal  quarrel,  as  God  fhall  judge 
me,  have  1  with  any  man  :  I  wanted  only  to 
induce  your  majefty  to  confider  well  what 
kind  of  perfons  you  have  about  you,  and  the 
ends  for  which  they  counfel :  indeed,  great 
prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are  much  ilan- 
dered,  have  very  private  ends.  God  grant 
your  majefty  may  fee  through  all  the  defigns 
of  evil  men;  and  be,  in  all  things,  equal  to 
the  high  office  with  which  you  are  entrufted  ! 
But,  gracious  king,  remember  yourfelf ;  have 
pity  upon  your  own  foul ;  and  think  that  the 
day  is  at  hand,  when  you  ihall  giv-e  account 
of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath 
been  (hed  by  your  fword.  In  the  which  day, 
that  your  grace  may  ftand  ftedfaftly,  and  not 
be  afhamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in  your 
reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  fealed  with 
the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  which  only 
ferveth  at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him 
who  fufFered  death  for  our  fms.  The  fpirit  of 
God  preferve  you  T' 

With  fuch  freedom  did  this  worthy  man  ad- 
idrefs  his  fovereign ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
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l^opiih  party  was  then  fo  great,  that  his  letter 
produced  no  efFedt. 

The  king's  divorce  was  not  yet  brought  to 
an  ifTue.  The  legantine  court,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  was  flow  in  its  determina- 
tions. But  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  fuit  at  length 
got  the  better  of  Henry's  patience  ;  and,  find- 
ing himfelf  duped  by  the  Roman  pontiff",  he 
took  it  into  his  own  hands  :  the  pope's  power 
was  abrogated  in  England,  and  the  king's  fu- 
premacy  ellabliftied  in  its  ftead. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Latimer  afted  in  this 
afi^"air,  was  one  of  the  firfl  things  which  brought 
him  forward  in  life. 

Among  thofe  who  ferved  the  king  in  it, 
was  Dr.  Butts,  his  phyflcian.  This  gentle- 
man being  fent  to  Cambridge,  began  immedi- 
-ately  to  pay  his  court  to  the  proteflant  party, 
from  whom  the  king  expefted  moft  unanimity 
in  his  favour.  Among  the  firfl,  he  made  his 
application  taMr.  Latimer,  as  a  pcrfon  mod 
likely  to  ferve  him  ;  begging  that  he  would 
colled  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in  the  cafe, 
and  do  his  utmoil  to  bring  over  thofe  of  molt 
eminence,  who  were  fl:ill  inclined  to  the  pa- 
pacy. Mr.  Latimer,  who  was  a  thorough 
friend  to  the  caufe  he  was  to  follicit,  under-^ 
took  it  with  his  ufual  zeal ;  and  difcharged 
himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  doc- 
tor, that,  when  that  gentleman  rettirned  tct 
court,  he  took  Mr.  Latimer  along  with  him  ; 
?.nd  lord  Cromwell,  who  conceived  a  high 
G  2  regard 
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regard  for  Mr.  Latimer,  very  foon  procured 
him  a  benefice. 

This  living  was  in  Wiltlhire,  whither  Mr. 
Latimer  relblved,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  re- 
pair, and  keep  aconllant  refidence.  His  friend 
Dr.  Butts,  furprifed  at  his  refolution,  did 
what  he  could  to  perfuade  him  from  it.  He 
was  deferting,  he  told  him,  the  faireft  appear- 
ances of  making  his  fortune.  But  Mr.  Latimer 
was  not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  arguments  had 
any  weight.  He  had  no  other  notion  of 
making  his  fortune,  than  that  of  putting  him- 
felf  in  a  way  of  being  ufeful.  He  left  the 
court,  therefore,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  his  parilh;  hoping  to  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  the  world,  by  faithfully  exerting, 
in  a  private  flation,  fuch  abilities  as  God  had 
given  him.  His  behaviour  was  fuitable  to 
his  refolutions.  He  thoroughly  confidered  the 
cffice  of  a  clergyman  j  and  difcharged  it  in 
the  moll  confcientious  manner.  Nor  was  he 
fatisfied  with  difcharging  it  in  his  own  parilh, 
but  extended  his  labours  throughout  the  coun* 
ty,  where  he  obferved  the  paftoral  care  moll 
negleded  ;  having,  for  this  purpofe,  obtained 
a  general  licence  from  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

His  preaching,  which  was  in  a  flrain 
wholly  different  from  the  preaching  of  the 
times,  foon  made  him  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  among  whom,  in  a  little  time,  he  efta« 
blilhed  himfelf  in  great  credit.  He  was  treated 
likewife  very  civilly  by  the  neighbouring  gen- 
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try  ;  and  at  Briftol,  where  he  often  preached, 
he  was  countenanced  by  the  maglilrates.  The 
reputation  he  was  thus  daily  gaining,  prefently 
alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy  in  thofe  parts. 
Their  oppofition  10  him  appeared  firil  on  this 
occafion  : 

The  mayor  of  Briflol  had  appointed  him 
to  preach  there  on  an  Eafter-funday.  Public 
notice  had  been  given,  and  all  people  were 
pleafed  ;  when  fccdenly  there  came  out  an 
order  from  the  bifhop  of  Briftol,  prohibiting 
any  one  to  preach  there  without  his  licence. 
The  clergy  of  the  place  waited  upon  Mr.  La- 
tim.er,  informed  him  of  the  bilhop's  order, 
and,  knowing  that  he  had  no  fuch  a  licence. 
**  were  extremely  forry,  that  they  were,  by 
that  means,  deprived  ot  the  pleafuie  of  hear- 
ing an  excellent  diicourfe  from  him."  Mr. 
Latimer  received  their  civility  with  a  fmile ; 
for  he  had  been  apprifed  of  the  airair,  and 
well  knew,  that  thefe  were  the  very  perfons 
who  had  v/ritten  to  the  bilhop  againfl:  him. 

I'heir  oppofiiion  to  him  became  afterwards 
more  pubiick.  Some  of  them  afcended  the 
pulpit  in  their  zeal,  and  inveighed  againil 
him  with  great  indecency  of  language.  Of 
thcfe  the  moll  forward  was  one  Hubberdin,  aa 
empty,  impudent  fellow,  who  could  fiy  no- 
thing of  his  own,  but  any  thing  that  was  put 
into  his  mouth.  Through  this  inlbament, 
and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  fuch  liberties 
were  taken  with  Mr,  Latimer's  characler, 
that  he  thought  it  proper,  at  length,  to  juf- 
G  3  tify 
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tify  himfelf;  and,  accordingly,  called  upon 
his  maligners  to  accufe  him  publicly  before 
the  mayor  at  Bjiilol.  And,  with  all  men 
of  candour  h.e  was  juftified  ;  for,  when  that 
jiiagifirate  convened  both  parties,  and  put  the 
accufers  upon  producing  legaf  proof  of  what 
they  had  faid,  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  ; 
but  the  whole  accufation  was  left  to  reil  upoa 
the  uncertain  evidence  of  fome  hear  fay  infor- 
mation. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus 
filenced.  The  party  againft  him  became  daily 
iironger  and  more  infiamed.  It  confifted,  in 
general,  of  the  country  priefts  of  thofe  parts, 
headed  by  fome  divines  of  more  eminence. 
Theie  perfons,  after  mature  deliberation,  drew 
up  articles  aga'.nil  him,  extracted  chieHy  from 
his  fermons  ;  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
fpeaking  lightly  of  the  vvcriliip  of  faints  ; 
with  faying,  that  there  v/as  no  material  fire 
in  hell ;  and,  that  he  had  rather  be  in  purga- 
tory, than  in  Lollard's  tower.  Thefe  arti- 
cies,  in  the  form  of  an  accufation,  were  laid 
before  Stokelley,  biftiop  of  London.  This 
prelate  immediately  cited  Mr.  Latimer  to  ap- 
bear  before  him.  But  Mr.  Latimer,  inftead 
of  obeying  the  citation,  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary  ;  thinking  himfelf  wholly  exempt 
from  the  jurifdidlion  of  any  other  bifhop. 
Stokefley,  upon  this,  making  a  private  caufe 
of  it,  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  get  him 
in  his  power.  He  applied  therefore  to  arch- 
biiliop  Warham,  whofe  zeal  was  nearly  of  a 
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temper  with  his  own  malice.  The  archbifhop, 
being  eafily  perfuaded,  cited  Mr.  Latimei  t« 
appear  forthwith  in  his  own  court;  where  the 
biihop  of  London,  and  fome  other  bilTiops, 
were  commiflioned  to  examine  him.  An  ar- 
chiepifcopal  citation  brought  Mr.  Latimer  at 
once  to  a  compliance.  His  friends  would 
have  had  him  to  leave  the  country  ;  but  their 
perfuauons  were  in  vain.  Before  he  fet  oat 
for  London,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a 
friend. 

•*  I  marvel  not  a  little,  that  my  lord  of 
London,  having  fo  large  a  diocefe  committed 
to  his  care,  and  fo  peopled  as  it  is.  can  have 
leifure  either  to  trouble  me,  or  to  trouble  him- 
itifwith  me,  fo  poor  a  v^retch,  a  llranger  to 
him,  and  nothing  pertaining  to  his  cure.  Me- 
thinks  it  were  more  comely  for  my  lord,  if  it 
were  comely  for  me  to  fay  fo,  to  be  a  preacher 
himfelf,  than  to  be  a  diiquieter  of  preachers. 
If  it  would  pleafe  his  lordihip  to  take  fo  great 
labour  and  pain,  as  to  come  and  preach  in  my 
little  bifliopric  at  Wellkington,  whether  I  were 
prefent  or  abfent,  I  would  thank  his  lordihip 
heartily  for  helping  to  difcharge  me  in  my 
cure,  as  long  as  his  predication  was  fruitful,, 
and  to  the  edification  of  my  parifhoners.  But 
he  may  do  as  he  pleafeth.  I  pray  God  he  may 
do  as  well  as  I  would  wifh  him  to  do.  And, 
as  to  my  preaching,  I  truft  in  God,  my  lord 
of  London  cannot  jullly  reprove  it,  if  it  be 
taken  as  I  fpake  it ;  elfe  it  is  not  my  preach- 
ixig.  Either  my  lord  of  London  will  judge 
G.  4  mina 
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mine  outward  man,  or  mine  inward  man.  If 
he  will  have  to  do  only  with  mine  outward 
man,  how  I  have  ordered  my  life,  I  truft  I 
jfhall  pleafe  both  my  Lord  God,  and  alio  my 
lord  of  London  ;  for  I  have  tai^ht  but  ac- 
cording to  the  fcriptures,  and  the  antient  in- 
terpreters of  fcriptures ;  and  with  all  diligence 
moved  my  auditors  to  faith  and  charity  :  and, 
as  for  voluntary  things,  I  reproved  the  abufe, 
without  condemning  the  things  themfelves. 
But,  if  my  lord  will  needs  invade  my  inward 
man,  and  break  violently  into  my  heart,  I 
fear  then,  indeed,  I  may  difpleafe  my  lord  of 
London.  Finally,  as  you  fay,  the  matter  is 
weighty,  even  as  weighty  as  my  life  is  worth, 
and  ought  to  be  well  looked  to  :  how  to  look 
well  to  it  I  know  not,  otherwife  than  to  pray 
to  my  Lord  God  night  and  day,  that,  as  he 
liath  boldcned  me  to  preach  his  truth,  fo  he 
iikewife  will  ftrengthen  me  to  fufFer  for  it : 
and  I  trurt  that  God  will  help  me  ;  which 
tiui^,  if  I  had  not,  the  ocean-fea  fhould  have 
divided  my  lord  of  London  and  me  by  this 
time." 

In  this  laudable  temper  Mr.  Latimer  fet  out 
for  London.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  he  was  at  this  time  labouring  under  a  fe- 
vere  fit  both  of  the  Hone  and  cholic.  Thefe 
things  were  hard  opon  him  ;  but  what  mod 
diihefTed  him  v/as,  the  thought  of  leaving  his 
parifh  fo  expofed,  where  the  popifh  clergy 
would  not  fail  to  undo,  in  his  abfence,  what 
he  had  hitherto  done.     When  he  arrived  in 
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London,  he  found  a  court  of  bifhops  and  ca- 
nonills  afTembled  to  receive  him  ;  where,  in- 
ftead  of  being  examined,  as  he  expeded. 
about  his  fermons,  the  following  paper  was 
offered  to  him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  fub- 
fcribe. 

*'  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  purgatory  to 
purge  the  fouls  of  the  dead  after  this  life  : 
that  the  fouls  in  purgatory  are  holpen  with  the 
malfes,  prayers,  and  alms  of  the  living  :  that 
the  faints  do  pray  as  mediators  for  us  in  hea- 
ven :  that  it  is  profitable  for  chriilians  to  call 
upon  the  faints,  that  they  may  pray  as  media- 
tors for  us  unto  God  :  that  pilgrimages  and 
oblations  done  to  the  fcpulchres  and  reliques 
of  faints,  are  meritorious  :  that  they  which 
have  vowed  perpetual  chaiiity,  may  not  break 
their  vow,  without  the  difpenfation  of  the 
pope  :  that  the  keys  of  binding  and  loofing, 
delivered  to  Peter,  do  ftill  remain  with  the 
biihops  of  Rome,  his  fuccefTors,  although  they 
live  vv'ickedly  ;  and  are,  by  no  means,  nor  at 
any  time,  committed  to  laymen  :  that  men 
may  merit,  at  God's  hand,  by  failing,  prayer, 
and  other  v/orks  of  piety  :  that  they  which  are 
forbidden  of  the  biihop  to  preach,  as  fuf- 
pefted  perfons,  ought  to  ceafe  until  they  have 
purged  themfelves  before  the  faid  bifhop  : 
that  the  faft  which  is  ufed  in  Lent,  and  other 
falls  prefcribed  by  the  canons,  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  :  that  God,  in  every  one  of  the  {even 
facraments,  giveth  grace  to  a  man  rightly  re* 
G  5  eeiving 
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ceiving  the  fame  :  that  confecrations,  fandify- 
ings,  and  blelTings,  by  cullom  received  into 
the  church,  are  profitable  :  ^lat  it  is  laudable 
and  profitable,  that  the  venerable  images  of 
the  crucifix,  and  other  faints,  fhould  be  had  in 
the  church  as  a  remembrance,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour and  worlhip of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  faints: 
that  it  is  laudable  and  profitable  to  deck  and; 
clothe  thofe  images,  and  to  fet  up  burning 
lights  before  them,  to  the  honour  of  the  faid 
faints.'* 

This  paper  being  offered  to  Mr.  Latimer^ 
he  read  it  over,  and  returned  it  again,  refufe- 
Ing  to  fign  it.  The  archbiihop,  with  a  frown,, 
defired  he  would  confider  what  he  did.  "  We 
intend  not,"  fays  he,  **  Mr.  Latimer,  to  be 
hard  upon  you  ;  we  difmifs  you,  for  the  pre- 
fent :  take  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  examine 
them  carefully ;  and  God  grant,  that,  at  our 
next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  bet- 
ter temper.'* 

At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  feveral  fuC' 
cceding  ones,  the  fame  fcene  was  a6led  over 
again  :  both  fides  continued  inflexible.  The 
bifliops,  however,  being  determined,  if  pofll- 
ble,  to  make  him  comply,  began  to  treat  him 
with  more  feverity.  Of  one  of  thefe  exami- 
tions  he  gives  us  the  following  account. 

"  I  was  brought  out,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  ex- 
amined in  a  chamber,  where  I  was  wont  to 
be  examined ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  fomewhat 
altered.     For,  whereas  before  there  was  a  fire 
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in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away, 
and  an  arras  hanged  over  the  chimney ;  and 
thQ  table  Hood  near  the  chimney's  end.  There 
was,  among  thefe  bifhops  that  examined  me, 
©ne  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and 
whom  I  took  for  my  great  friend,   an  aged 
man,  and  he  fat  next  the  table-end.     Then, 
among  other  qucftions  he  put  forth  one,    a 
very   fubtle   and   crafty  one ;    and,    when   I 
Ihould  make  anfwer,  *  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer,' faid  he,  *  fpeak  out ;  I  am  very  thick  of 
hearing, .  and  here  be  many  that  fit  far  off.* 
I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bidden  to  fpeak 
out,  and  began  to  mifdeem,  and  gave  an  ear 
to    the   chimney;  and    there  I  heard  a   pen 
plainly   fcratching  behind   the  cloth.     Tiiey 
had  appointed  one   there    to   write   all    my 
anfvvers,  that  I  Ihould  not   flart  from  them, 
God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  an- 
fwers;  I  could  never  elfe  have  efcaped  them.'* 

Thus  the  bifhops  continued  to  diftrefs  Mr. 
Litimer ;  three  times  every  week  they  regu- 
larly fent  for  him,  with  a  view  either  to  elicit 
fomething.  from  him  by  captious  quellions :  or 
to  teaze  him  at  length  into  a  compliance:  and 
indeed,  at  length,  he  v^as  tired  out.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  was  next  fummoned,  inftead 
of  going  himfelf,  h&  fent  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bifhop;  m  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  tells 
h-im.  That  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met 
with,  had  fretted  him  into  fuch  a  diforder,  as 
rendered  him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day  : 
G-6-  that^. 
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that,  in  the  mean  time,    he   could  not  hel{> 
taking  this  opportunity  to  expoilulate  with  his 
grace,  for  detaining  him  fo  long  from  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty  :  that  it  feemed  to  him  moil 
unaccountable,  that  they,  who  never  preached 
themfclves,  fhould  hinder  others  :  that,  as  for 
their  examination  of  him,  he  really  could  not 
imagine  what  they  aimed  at ;  they  pretended 
one  thing  in  the  beginning,  and  another  in  the 
progrefs  :    that,    if   his    fermons    were    what 
gave  ofi'ence,   which,    he    perfuaded  himfelf, 
were  neither  contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any 
canon  of  the  church,  he  was  ready  to  anfwer 
whatever  might  be  thought  exceptionable  in 
them  :    that  he  wifhed  a  little  more  regard 
might  be  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  ; 
and,  that  a  diflindlion  might  be  made  between 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  man  :  that,  if  fome 
abufes  in  religion  did  prevail,  (as  was  then 
commonly  fuppofed)    he   thought   preaching 
was  the  beft  means  to  difcountenance  them  : 
that  he  wifhed  all  paftors  might  be  obliged  to 
perform  their  duty  ;  but  that,  however,  liberty 
might  be  given  to  thofe  who  were  willing  : 
that,  as  for  the  articles   propofed  to  him,  he 
begged  to  be  excufed  from  fubfcribing  them  ; 
while  he  lived  he  never  would  abet   fuperfti- 
tion  :  and,  that,  laftly,  he  hoped  the  archbi- 
fhop  would  excufe  what  he  had  written  ;  he 
knew  his  duty  to  his  fuperiors,  and  would  prac- 
tifc  it ;    but,  in  that  cafe,  he  thought  a  ftron- 
ger  obligation  laid  upon  him. 

What 
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What  particular  efFeft  this  letter  produced, 
we  are  not  inforrrred  ;  but  the  king,  apprized 
cf  the  ill  ufage  Mr.  Latimer  met  vvith»  mofi: 
probably  by  the  lord  Cromwell's  means,  inter- 
pofed  in  his  behalf,  and  refcued  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Fox  leaves  it  in 
doubt,  whether  he  was  not,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fubfcribe  the  bifliop's  articles  ; 
but  we  think  it  paft  difpute  that  he  did  not; 
for,  if  he  had,  what  occafion  had  the  king  to 
interpofe  ? 

The  unfortunate  Ann   Boleyn   was  at  that 
time  the  favourite  wife  of  Henry.     She  had 
imbibed  from  her  youth  the  principles  of  the 
reformation,  and  continued  ftill  inclined  to  it. 
Whether  (he   had  been  acquainted   with  Mr., 
Latimer  before  (he  met  with  him  now  at  court, 
does  not  appear  :    ihe   was  extremely  taken, 
however,  with  his    fimplicity,    and    apoilolic 
appearance  ;  and  mentioned  him  to  her  friends 
as  a  perfon,  in  her  opinion,  as  well  qualified  as 
any  (he  had  feen  to  forward  the  reformation. 
One  of  her  friends,  and  as  much  her  favourite 
as  any,  was  the  lord  Cromwell,  who   failed 
not,  with  his  ufual  addrefs,  to  raife  Mr.  Lar- 
timer  flill  higher  in  her  efleem.     In  (hort,  the 
queen  and  the  minifier  agreed  in  thinking,  that 
he  was  a  man  endowed  Vv^ith  too  many  public 
virtues  to  be  fuffered  to  live  obfciire  in  a  pri- 
vate ilation  ;  and  joined  in  an  earneft   recom- 
mendation of  him  to  the  king  for  a  bifliopric. 
Such  fuitors  would  have  carried  an  harder  point; 

nor. 
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nor,  indeed,   did  the  king  want  much  follicl- 
tation  in  his  favour. 

It  happened  that  the  fees  of  Worcefter  and' 
Saliibury  were  at  that  time  vacant  by  the  de- 
privation of  Ghinuccii,  and  Campegio,  two 
Italian  bifhops,  who  fell  under  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  offered  to  Mr.  Latimer. 
As  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to  procure  this 
promotion,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  work  of 
Providence,  and  accepted  it  without  muchper- 
fuafion.  Indeed  he  had  met  with  fo  very  rough 
a  check  already,  as  a  private  clergyman,  and 
faw  before  him  fo  hazardous  a  profped  in  his-, 
old  ftation,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary,  both, 
for  his  own  fafety,  and  for  the  fake  of  being  of 
more  fervice  in  the  world,  to  Ihrowd  himfelf 
under  a  little  temporal  power. 

How  he  difcharged  his  new  office  may  eafily. 
be  imagined.     An   honefl  confcience,    which. 
was  his  rule  of  condudl  in  one  ilation,    might 
be  fuppofed  fuch  in  another.     But  we  are  not 
left  to  conjeiLlure.     All  the  hiftorians  of  thefe 
times,  mention   him   as  a  perfon  remarkably, 
zealous  in  the  difcharge  of  liis  duty.    In  overf 
looking  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  which  he 
thought  the  chief  branch  of  the  epifcopal  of- 
nce,  exciting  in  them  a  zeal  for  religion,  and 
obliging  them,  at  leaft,  to  a  legal  performance 
of  their   duty,    he  was    uncommonly    adivc,. 
warm,  and  refolute.     With  the  fame  fpirit  he. 
pefided  over  his  ecclefiallical court ;  and. either. 

rooted^ 
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looted  out  fuch  crimes  as  were  there  cogniza- 
ble, or  prevented  their  becoming  exemplary^ 
by  forcing  them  into  corners.  In  vifiting,  he 
was  frequent  and  obfervant  ;  in  ordaining^ 
ftrid  and  wary ;  in  preaching,  indefatigable ;, 
in  reproving  and  exhorting,  fevere  and  perfua- 
five. 

Thus  far  he  could  a6l  with  authority  ;  but, 
in  other  things,  he  found  himfelf  under  diffi- 
culties. The  ceremonies  of  the  popifh  wor- 
Ihip  gave  him  great  oiFence ;  and  he  neither 
durft,  in  times  fo  dangerous  and  unfettled,  lay, 
them  entirely  afide ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,, 
was  he  willing  entirely  to  retain  them.  In 
this  dilemma  his  addrefs  was  admirable.  He 
enquired  into  their  origin ;  and,  when  he 
found  any  of  them,  as  feme  of  them  v/ere,  de- 
rived from  a  good  meaning,  he  took  care  to 
inculcate  the  original  meaning,  though  itfelf  a 
corruption,  in  the  room  of  a  more  corrupt, 
pradice.  Thus  he  put  the  people  in  mind, 
when  bread  and  water  were  diftributed,  that 
thefe  elements,  which  had  long  been  thought 
endowed  with  a  kind  of  magical  influence, 
were  nothing  more  than  appendages  to  the 
two  facraments  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and 
baptifm  :  the  former,  he  faid,  reminded  us 
of  Chriil's  death  ;  and  the  latter  wa.'i  only  a 
fimple  reprefentation  of  our  being  purified  from 
fm.  ■  By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its  princi- 
ples, he  improved,  in  fome  meafure,  a  bad 
(lock,  by  lopping  from  it  a  few  fruitlefs  ex- 
crefcences. 

While 
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While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus 
confined  within  his  own  diocele,  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more  public  manner  ; 
having  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the 
parliament  and  convocation.  This  meeting 
was  opened,  in  the  ufual  form,  by  a  fermon» 
or  rather  an  oration,  fpoken  by  the  biihop  of 
Worcefter,  whole  eloquence  was,  at  this  time, 
every  where  famous.  But,  as  he  did  not  di- 
fdnguifn  himfelf  in  the  debates  of  this  convo. 
cation,  for  debating,  wliich  ranrvei^  high  be- 
tween the  proteftant  and  popifh  parties,  was 
not  his  talent,  it  is  befide  our  purpofe  lo  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  feveral  tranfadions  of  it. 
We  fhall  only  add,  that  an  animated  attempt 
was  at  this  time  made  to  get  him  and  Cranmer 
ftigmatized  by  fbme  public  cenfure  :  but, 
through  their  own  and  Cromwell's  interefl, 
they  were  too  well  eflabli(hed  to  fear  any  open 
attack  from  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  biihop  of  Worcefter, 
highly  fatisfied  with  the  profpe6l  of  a  re- 
formation, repaired  to  his  diocefe,  havin-g 
made  no  longer  ftay  in  London  than  was  ab- 
folutely  neceilary.  He  had  no  talents,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  none,  for  ftate-affair£ ;  and 
therefore  he  meddled  not  with  them.  His 
whole  ambition  was,  to  difcharge  the  paftoral 
fundlions  of  a  billiop,  n-either  aiming  to  dif- 
play  the  abilities  of  the  ftatefman,  nor  thofe 
ef  the  courtier.  How  very  unqualified  he  was 
to  fupport  the  latter  of  thefe  charafters,  will 
fufficientJy  appear  irom  the  following  ftory. 

It 
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It  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  days  for  the  bi- 
fhops,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  new  year, 
to  make  prefents  to  the  king  ;  and  many  of 
them  would  prefent  very  liberally,  propor- 
tioning their  gifts  to  their  expedlances.  A- 
mong  the  reft,  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  be- 
ing at  this  time  in  town,  waited  upon  the  king 
V.'ith  his  offering  ;  but,  inftead  of  a  purfe  o£ 
gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation,  he 
prefented  a  New  Teftament,  with  a  leaf  dou- 
bled down,  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner,  to 
this  paflage,  *'  Whoremongers  and  adulterers 
God  will  judge." 

The  biihop  of  Worcefter,  being  again  fettled 
in  his  diocefe,  went  on,  with  his  ufual  applica- 
tion, in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  :  but  we 
meet  with  no  particulars  of  his  behaviour  at 
this  time,  except  only  in  one  inftance.  A 
gentleman  of  Warwick  (hire,  in  a  purchafe, 
had  done  fome  hard  things  to  a  poor  man  in 
his  neighbourhood  ;  yet  he  had  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  taking  the  advantage  of 
fome  unguarded  expreflion  in  a  ftatute  ;  hav- 
ing a  brother  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and 
enough  acquainted  with  the  law  to  do  mif- 
chief,  who  had  negociated  the  aftair  for  him. 
As  thefe  two  brothers  were  men  of  great  for- 
tune in  the  cruntry,  and  over  awed  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  the  poor  man  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  fit  quietly  under  his  oppreflion. 
But  while  he  was  reconciling  himfelf  to  what 
had  happened,  fome  of  his  friends  put  him 
upon  applying,  in  the  way  of  a  complaint,  t<i 

the 
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the  bifhop  of  Worceller,  vvhofe  charadler,  as 
the  common  patron  of  the  poor  and  opprelTea, 
was  every  where  much  fpoken  of.  The  poor 
man  approved  the  advice,  and  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  the  biiliop,  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  affair.  The  bilhop  heard  his  flory,  pi- 
tied his  cafe,  and  fent  him  home,  with  a  pro* 
mile  of  his  proteftion.  Accordingly,  he  foon 
after  wrote  to  the  juilice,  who  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  the  affair,  and  endeavoured,  by 
proper  arguments,  to  raife  in  him  a  fenfe  of 
the  injury  he  had  been  guilty  of;  fpeaking  his 
inii\d  very  freely  both  of  him  and  his  brother, 
yet  treating  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  pro- 
per civility.  The  two  gentlemen  v/ere  greatly 
iijccnfed  at  this  letter,  and  anfvvered  it  in  the 
(pirit  of  detected  guilt :  *'  They  had  done 
only  what  was  right,  and  would  abide  by  it  : 
that,  as  for  the  iiifferer,  the  law  was  open  ; 
and,  as  for  him,  they  could  not  but  think  he 
interfered  very  impertinently  in  an  affair 
•which  did  not  concern  him."  But  in  the 
bifhop  of  Worceller  they  had  not  to  do  with  a 
perfon,  who  was  eafily  (haken  from  an  honeil 
purpofe.  He  acquainted  them,  in  few  words, 
'*  That  if  the  caufe  of  his  complaint  was  not 
forthwith  removed,  he  certainly  would  himfelf 
lay  the  whole  affair  before  the  king."  And 
he  had  been,  without  doubt,  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  but  his  adverfaries  did  not  care  to  put 
him  to  a  trial. 

Having  now  been  about  two  years  refident 
id  his  diocefcj  he  was  called  up  again  to  town, 

iiL 
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in  the  year  1 5  39,  to  attend  the  buiinefs  of 
parliament.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  was  accufed  before  the  king  of  preaching 
a  feditious  fermon.  The  fermon  was  preached 
at  court,  and  the  preacher,  according  to  his 
cuII:om,  had  been,  unquellionably,  fevere 
enough  againll  whatever  he  obferved  amifs. 
His  accufer,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfon 
of  great  eminence  about  the  king,  was  moll 
probably  the  bifhop  of  Wincheller.  But  La- 
timer being  called  upon  by  the  king,  with 
llome  fternnefs,  to  vindicate  himfeif,  was  fo  far 
from  denying,  or  even  palliating,  what  he  had 
faid,  that  he  boldly  juftified  it  ;  and  turning 
to  the  king,  with  that  noble  unconcern  which 
a  good  confcience  infpires,  made  this  anfwer  ; 
•'  I  never  thought  myfelf  worthy,  nor  I  never 
fued  to  be  a  prer.cher  before  your  grace  ;  bu: 
I  was  called  to  it,  and  would  be  willing,  if 
you  miflike  me,  to  give  place  to  my  betters  ; 
for  I  grant  there  be  a  great  many  more  wor- 
thy of  the  room  than  I  am  ;  and  if  it  bs  your 
grace's  pleafure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I 
could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after 
them.  But  if  your  grace  allow  me  for  a 
preacher,  I  would  defire  you  to  give  me  leave 
to  difcharge  my  confcience,  and  to  frame  my 
dodtrine  according  to  my  audience.  I  had 
been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have  preached  fq 
at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach  be- 
fore your  grace."  The  greatnefs  of  this  an- 
fv/er  baffled  his  accufcr*s  malice  ;  the  feverity 
©f  the  king's  countenance  changed  into  a  gra- 

ciou* 
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cious  fmile  ;    and  the  bilhop   was   difmiiTed 
with  that  obliging  freedom,  which   this  mo- 
narch  never   ufed,  but    to    thofe    whom   he 
efteemed. 

The  parliament,  which  had  been  fummon"ed 
to   meet  on  the   28th  of  April,  having  now 
fat  a  week,  and  being  ready  to  enter  upon  bu- 
fmefs,  the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
informed  the  lords  from  the  king,  "  That  his 
inajefty  had,    v/ith  extreme    uneafinefs,^  ob- 
ferved  the  ditbadled  condition  of  his   fubjefts, 
with  regard  to  religion  ;  that  he   had  nothing 
f^  much  at  heart  as  to  eilabliih  an  uniformity 
of  opinion  amongft  them  ;  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, defired  the  lords   would  immediately  ap- 
point  a  committee  to  examine  the  feveral  opi- 
nions  that   prevailed,  and  to  £x  upon  certain 
articles  for  a  general  agreement."     It  was  the 
manner,  it  feems,   of  thofe    times,    to  ufe  no 
ceremony  in  fixing  a  llandard  for  men  to  think 
by  ;  and  to  vary  that    flandard   with  as  little 
ceiemony,  as  new  modes  of  thinking  prevailed. 
The  parliament,  therefore,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, complied  ;  and  named  for  a  committee, 
the  lord  Cromwell,  the  two  archhifhops,  and 
the  bilhops  of  \^'orcefter,  Ely,  Durham,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Carlifle,  and  Bangor.     Men  of  (o 
oppofite  a  way  of  thinking  were  not  likely  to 
agree.     After  eleven  days,  therefore,  fpent  i_a 
warm  debates,  nothing  was  concluded.     This 
was   no  more  than  was  expected,    and  made 
room  for  the  farce  which  followed. 

On 
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On  the  twelfth  day,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
according  to  the  plan,  which  had  been,  with- 
out doubt,  laid  down,  acquainted  the  lords, 
**  That  he  found  the  committee  had  yet  done 
nothing  ;  that  eleven  days  had  been  already 
fpent  in  wrangling,  and  that  he  faw  no  pofli- 
bility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  in  that  way. 
He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  offer  to  their 
lordlhips  confidera:jon,  Ir.me  articles  which  he 
himfeii  had  drawn  up,  and  which  he  deHred 
might  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  tlie 
whole  houfe.''  He  then  read  the  articles, 
which  were  thefe. 

1.  That  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  after 
the  conriCr..tion,  there  remained  no  fubftance 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift. 

2.  That  vows  of  challity  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 

3 .  That  the  ufe  of  private  mafles  fhould  be 
continued. 

4.  That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  ndt 
neceffary, 

5.  That  priefts  might  not  marry. 

6.  That  auricular  confefjQon  fhould  be  re- 
tained in  the  church. 

The  aft  of  the  fix  articles,  (for  fo  it  was 
named)  no  fooner  pafTed,  than  it  gave  an  uni- 
verfal  alarm  to  all  the  favourers  of  reforma- 
tion. The  biihop  of  Worcefter  was  among 
thofe  who  firft  took  offence  at  it  ;  and,  as  he 
could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  a6t,  he  thought 
it  Wiong  to  hold  any  office  in  a  church  where 
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fuch  terms  of  communion  were  required.  He 
refigned  his  bifhopric,  therefore,  and  retired 
into  the  country.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  he  came  from  the  parliament  houfe  to 
his  lodgings,  he  threw  off  his  robes,  and  leap- 
ing up,  declared  to  thofe  who  flood  about  him, 
**  That  he  thought  himfelf  lighter,  than  ever 
he  found  himfelf  before." 

In  confequence  of  this,  he  immediately  re- 
tired into  the  country,  where  he  thought  of 
nothiiig,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  a 
fequeftered  life.  But  in  the  midft  of  his  fecu- 
rity,  he  received  a  bruife  by  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
and  the  contufion  was  fo  dangerous,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  feek  out  for  better  alTiftancc 
than  could  be  afforded  him  by  the  unlkilful 
furgeons  of  thofe  parts  ;  with  which  view  he 
repaired  again  to  London.  Here  he  found 
things  ftill  in  a  worfe  condition  than  he  left 
them.  Upon  Lord  Cromwell's  fall,  the  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  proteftants  had  broke  out  in 
earnelL  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  biihop 
of  Wincheller,  who  were  the  principal  inftru- 
ments  in  the  ruin  of  that  minifler,  were  now 
at  the  head  of  the  popifh  party  :  under  the 
diredion  of  thefe  zealots,  the  fvvord  was  pre- 
fentiy  unfheathed ;  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  blood 
was  opened,  as  England  had  notyetfeen.  Mr. 
Latimer,  among  others,  felt  the  effedls  of  their 
bigotry.  Gardiner's  emifTaries  foon  found 
him  out,  and  fomething,  that  fomebody  had 
fomeuhere  heard  him  fay  againft  the  fix  arti- 
ckf:,  being  alledged  againft  him,  he  was  fent 

to 
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te  flie  Tower.  Into  what  particulars  his  ac- 
cufation  was  afterwards  digefted,  or  whether 
into  any,  we  meet  with  no  account.  It  is  far- 
ther probable,  that  nothing  formal  was  brought 
againll:  him  ;  for  we  do  not  find  he  was  ever 
judicially  examined.  He  fuftered,  however, 
through  one  pretence  or  other,  a  cruel  impri- 
fbnment  during  the  remainder  of  king  Hen- 
ry's reign. 

But  after  remaining  in  the  Tower  upwards 
of  fix  years,  in  the  conftant  pradice  of  every 
Chriftiaii  virtue,  that  becomes  a  fuiFering 
fiate,  immediately,  upon  the  change  of  the 
government,  under  Edward  VL  he,  and  all 
others  who  were  imprifoned  in  the  fame  caufe, 
were  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  bifhop  Latimer,  whofe 
old  friends  were  now  in  power,  was  received 
by  them,  with  every  mark  of  aiFedion. 
Heath,  who  had  fucceeded  him  in  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Worceller,  obferving  his  credit  at 
court,  and  fearing,  left  it  ihould  be  thought 
proper  to  re-inftate  him,  was  in  a  great  di- 
lemma how  to  conducl  himfelf.  Making  falfe 
judgments,  therefore,  he  applied  to  the  pa- 
pifts,  inftead  of  the  proteilants.  His  party, 
and  his  folly,  for  he  was,  in  every  refped,  an 
infignificant  man,  laid  him  fo  exceedingly 
open,  that  Mr.  Latimer  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  difpoileffing  him.  But  when  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  fitting,  fent  up  an 
addiefs  to  the  protedlor,  begging  him  to  re- 
flore  Mr.   Latimer  to  the  bilhopric  of  Wor- 

ceiter. 
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cefter,  on  the  refumption  being  propofed  to 
him,  he  defired  to  be  excufed,  alledging  his 
great  age,  and  the  claim  he  had  froia  thence 
to  a  private  life.  In  this  manner  were  the 
fears  of  Dr.  Heath  quieted,  and  Mr.  Latimer, 
having  rid  himfelf  ®f  all  incumbrances,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  his  friend,  archbi- 
ihop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired  life. 

We  call  it  retired,  becaufe  he  law  little 
company,  and  never  interfered  in  public  af- 
fairs. His  chief  employment  was  to  hear  the 
complaints,  and  to  redrefs  the  injuries,  of  the 
poor  people  ;  and  his  charadler  for  fervices  of 
this  kind  was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  ftran- 
gers,  from  every  part  of  England,  would  re- 
fort  to  him,  vexed  either  by  the  delays  of 
public  courts  and  offices,  or  harrafled  by  the 
oppreflions  of  the  great.  *'  I  cannot  go  to 
my  book,  (fays  he,  giving  an  account  of  thefe 
avocations)  for  poor  folks  that  come  unto  me, 
defiring  that  I  will  ipeak,  that  their  matters 
ma)  be  heard.  Now  and  then  I  welk  in  my 
lord  of  Canterbury's  garden,  looking  in  my 
book ;  but  I  can  do  but  little  good  at  it  ;  for 
I  am  no  fooner  in  the  garden,  and  have  read 
a  little  while,  but  by  and  by  cometh  f.  i..'e  one 
or  other  knocking  at  the  gate.  Anon  cometh 
my  man,  ana  faith.  Sir,  there  is  one  at  the 
gate  would  fpeak  with  you.  When  I  come 
there,  then  it  is  fome  one  or  other  that  defireth 
xne  that  I  will  fpeak,  that  his  matter  may  be 

heard  ;■ 
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heard  ;  or  that  telleth  me  he  hath  lain  this 
long  time  at  great  cofts  and  charges,  or  that 
he  cannot  once  have  his  matter  come  to  an 
hearing." 

In  thefe  employments  he  fpent  more  than 
two  years  ;  for,  befid^s  the  diftrufl  he  had  of 
his  own  judgment,  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  ex- 
adlnefs  in  his  principles  and  praclice,  that  he 
could  fcarce  have  made  thofe  allowances  for 
men  and  meafurcs,  which  prude  it  counfellors 
muft  m.ake  in  corrupt  times  ;  and  was  back- 
ward, therefore,  in  drawing  upon  himfelf  fuch 
enganements,  as  might  lead  him,  more  or  lefs, 
into  a  deviation  from  truth.  We  find  him, 
however,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  affilHng 
archbiihop  Cranmer  to  compofe  the  homilies, 
which  were  fet  forth  by  authority,  in  the  firfc 
year  of  king  Edward.  A  ufeful  work  this 
was,  intended  to  fupply  the  want  of  preach- 
ing, which  was  now  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

We  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
Mr.  Latimer  as  a  preacher  ;  as  indeed  he  was 
one  of  the  moil  eloquent  and  popular  oftlie  age 
in  which  he  lived  ;  but  at  this  time  he  ap- 
peared In  that  charadler  in  a  mora  advanta- 
geous light  than  he  had  yet  done ;  having 
been  appointed,  during  the  three  firft  years  of 
king  Edward,  to  preach  the  Lent  fermons  be- 
fore the  king. 

As  to  his  fermons,  which  are  ftill  extant, 
they  are  far  from  being  exad  pieces  of  com- 
pofition.  Elegant  writing  was  then  little 
known;  yet  his  fimplicity,  and  low  familiari- 
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ty,  his  humour  and  gibing  drollery,  were  well 
adapted  to  the  times ;  and  his  oratory,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that  day, 
was  exceeding  popular.  His  manner  of 
preaching  too  was  very  affedting  ;  and  no 
wonder;  for  he  fpoke  immediately  from  his 
heart. 

Jn  his  laft  fermon,  which  he  acquaints  his 
audience,  fhall  be  the  lail  he  will  ever  preach 
in  that  place^  he  touches  upon  all  the  particu- 
lar corruptions  of  th^  age.  He  begins  it 
thus :  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetouf- 
nefs  :  take  heed^  and  beware  of  covetoufnefs ; 
take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetoufnefs  :  take 
heed,  and  beware  of  covetoufnefs  :  and  what 
if  I  fhould  fay  nothing  elfe,  thcfe  three  or  four 
hours,  but  thefe  word^  ?  —  Great  complaints 
there  are  of  it,  and  much  crying  out,  and 
much  preaching  ;  but  little  amendment.  Ye 
nobles,  (fays  he)  I  wot  not  what  rule  ye  keep, 
tut,  for  God's  fake,  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
poor.  Many  complain  againfl  you,  that  ye  lie 
m  bed  till  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o'clock.  I  cannot 
tell  what  revel  ye  have  over  night,  whether 
banquetting,  dicing,  carding,  or  how  it  is  : 
but  in  the  morning,  when  poor  fuiters  come  to 
your  houfes,  ye  cannot  be  fpoke  with.  They 
are  kept  fometimes  without  your  gates ;  or,  if 
they  be  let  into  the  hall,  or  fome  outer  cham- 
ber, out  Cometh  one  or  other,  Sir,  you  cannot 
fpeak  with  my  lord  yet,  he  is  afleep.  And  thus 
poor  fuiters  are  driven  from  day  to  day,  that 
they  cannot  fpeak  with  you^     For  God's  love, 

look 
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look  better  to  it  ;  fpeak  with  poor  men,  when 
they  come  to  your  houfes,  and  difpatch  poor 
fuiters.  I  went  one  day  myfeJf,  betimes  in  the 
morning,  to  agreat  man's  houfe,  to  fpeak  with 
him  of  bufmefs.  And  methought,  I  was  up 
betimes  :  but  when  I  came  thither,  the  great 
man  was  gone  forth  about  fuch  affairs  as  be- 
hoved him,  Weli,  thought!,  this  is  well :  I 
like  this.  This  man  doth  fomewhat  regard 
his  duty.  I  came  too  late  for  my  own  mat- 
ter, and  loft  m.y  journey ;  but  I  was  glad  to  be 
h  beguiled.  For  God's  fake,  ye  great  men, 
follow  this  example  :  rife  in  the  morning  : 
be  ready   for  fuiters   that  refort  to  you  ;  and 

difpatch  them  out  of  hand. In  the  city  of 

Corinth,  one  had  married  his  ftep-mother  :  he 
was  a  jolly  fellow,  a  great  rich  man,  belike  an 
alderman  of  the  city,  and  fo  they  winked  at 
it,  and  would  not  meddle  with  the  matter. 
But  St.  Paul  hearing  of  it,  wrote  unto  them, 
and,  in  God's  behalf,  charged  them  to  do  away 
flich  abomination  from  among  them  :  nor 
would  he  leave  them,  till  he  had  excommu- 
nicated that  wicked  perfon.  If  ye  now  fhculd 
excommunicate  all  fjch  wicked  perfons,  there 
would  be  much  ado  in  England.  But  the 
magiftratesfhew  favour  to  fuch,  and  will  noC 
fuffer  them  to  be  rooted  out,  or  put  to  fhame. 
Oh  !  he  is  fuch  a  man's  fervant,  we  may  not 
meddle  with  him^  Oh !  he  is  a  gentleman, 
we  may  not  put  him  to  fhame.  And  fo  lechery 
h  ufed  throughout  all  England  ;  and  fuch  le- 
chery as  is  ufed  in  no  other  part  of  the  v/orld. 
H  2  And 
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And  yet  it  is  made  a  matter  of  fport,  a  laugh- 
ing matter,  not  to  be  heeded.  But  beware, 
ye  magiitrates  ;  for  God's  love  beware  of  this 
leaven.  I  would  v/ifn  that  Mofes's  lav/  might 
be  rellored  for  punifhment  of  lechery. — Fear 
■not  man,  but  God.  If  there  be  a  judgment 
between  a  poor  man,  and  a  great  man,  what, 
mull  there  be  a  corruption  of  juftice  ?  Oh  ! 
he  is  a  great  man,  I  dare  not  difpleafe  him. 
Fie  upon  thee  !  art  thou  a  judge,  and  wilt  be 
afraid  to  give  right  judgment  ?  Fear  him  not, 
be  he  never  fo  great  a  man,  but  uprightly  do 
true  juftice.  Likewife  feme  pallors  go  from 
their  cure ;  they  are  afraid  of  the  plague  ; 
they  dare  not  come  nigh  any  fick  body  ;  but 
hire  others,  and  they  go  away  themfelves. 
Out  upon  thee!  t'\e  wolf  cometh  upon  thy 
flock  to  devour  them  ;  and,  wb^en  they  have 
mofl;  need  of  thee,  thou  runnell  away  from 
them.  The  foldier,  alfo,  that  fhould  go  to 
war,  will  draw  back  as  much  as  he  can.  Oh! 
I  Ihall  be  ilain.  Oh  !  fuch  and  fuch  went,  and 
never  came  back.  Such  men  went  into  Nor- 
folk, and  were  flain  there.  But,  if  the  king^ 
commandeth  thee  to  go^  thou  art  bound  to  go. 
Follow  thy  occupation  ;  in  ferving  the  king, 
thou  fnalt  ferve  God. 

*'  Ye  bribers,  that  go  about  fecretly  taking 
bribes,  have  in  your  minds,  when  ye  deviie 
your  fecret  fetches,  how  Elizeus's  fervant  was 
ferved,  and  was  openly  known  ;  for  God's 
proverb  will  be  true ;  *  There  is  nothing  hid, 
that  ihall  not  be  revealed,*    He  that  took  the 

filver 
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lilver  bafon  and  ewer  for  a  bribe,  thinketh  that 
it  will  never  come  out ;  but  he  may  now  know 
tLit  I  know  it ;  and  not  only  I,  but  there  be 
many  more  that  know  it.  It  will  never  be 
merry  in  England  till  v/e  have  the  feins  of 
fuch  :  for  v.-hat  needeth  bribing,  where  men. 
do  their  bufinefs  uprightly  ?  I  have  to  lay  out 
for  the  king  three  thoufand  pounds  :  well, 
when  I  have  laid  it  out,  and  bring  in  mine  ac- 
count, I  mull  give  three  hundred  marks  to 
have  my  bills  warranted.  If  I  have  done  truly 
and  uprightly,  what  need  I  give  a  penny  to 
have  my  bills  warranted  ?  If  I  do  bring  in  a 
true  account,  wherefore  fnould  one  groat  be 
given  ?  Smell  ye  nothing  in  this  ?  What 
need  any  bribes  be  given,  except  the  bills  be 
falfe  ? — Well,  fuch  pradtice  hath  been  in  Eng- 
land 'y  but  beware,  it  will  out  one  day. — And 
here  now  I  would  fpeak  to  you,  my  maders 
fninters,  augmentationers,  receivers,  furvey- 
ors,  and  auditors  :  ye  are  known  well  enough 
what  ye  were  afore  ye  came  to  your  ofRces, 
and  what  lands  ye  had  then,  and  what  ye 
have  purchafed  fmce,  and  what  buildings  ye 
make  daily.  Well :  I  doubt  not  but  there 
be  Tome  good  officers  among  you,  but  I  will 
not  fwear  for  all  : — and,  for  the  love  of  God", 
lee  poor  v^orkmen  be  paid.  They  make  their 
moan,  that  they  can  get  no  m.oney.  The 
poor  labourers,  gun  makers,  powder  men, 
bow- makers,  arrow- makers,  fmiths,  carpen- 
ters, and  other  crafts,  cry  for  their  wages. 
They  be  unpaid,  fome  of  them. three  or  four 
U  3^  months 
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months,  foirse  of  them  half  a  year;  yea,  fome 
of  them  put  up  their  bills  this  time  twelve- 
month for  their  money,  and  cannot  yet  be 
paid. — The  iir-ft  Lent  I  preached  here,  I 
preached  of  reftitution.  *  Rellitutionl'  quoth 
fome,  *  What  fliculd  he  preach  of  rsftitution  ? 
Let  him  preach  cf  contrition,  and  let  reflitu- 
tion  alone  :  we  can  never  make  reftitution/ 
Then,  fay  I,  if  thou  wilt  not  make  reftitationi 
thou  fnalt  go  to  the  devi4.  Now  choofe  thee, 
either  reftitution,  or  damnation.  There  be 
two  kinds  of  rellitution,  fecret  and  open  :  and 
TV'hether  of  the  two  be  ufed,  if  refticution  be 
made,  it  is  well  enough.  At  my  iirft  preach- 
ing of  reftitution,  one  man  took  remorfe  of 
confcience,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that  he 
had  deceived  the  king  ;  and  was  willing  to 
make  rellitution  :  fo,  the  firfl  Lent,  tv>enty 
pounds  came  to  my  hands  for  the  king's  ufe, 
I  was  promifed  twenty  pounds  mere  the  fame 
Lent,  but  it  could  not  be  made  up,  fo  that  it 
came  not.  Well,  the  next  Lent,  came  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  Txiore;  I  received 
it  rnyfelf,  and  paid  it  to  the  king's  council. 
There  I  was  a&ed,  what  he  was  that  had  thus 
made  reftitution  i^  Bat  fhould  I  huve  named 
him  ?  Nay,  they  fnould  as  foon  have  had  this 
weafand  of  mine.  Well  ;  now  this  Lent  came 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pound.s  more,  wliich 
I  have  paid  this  very  day  to  the  king's  council: 
and  io  this  man  hath  made  a  goodly  reititii-. 
t'on.  li  every  one  who  hath  beguiled  the 
king,  (faid  I  to  a  certain   nobkman,  who  is 
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one  of  the  king's  council)  .fhould  make  refti- 
tation  after  this  fort,  it  vvould  cough  up  the 
king,  I  warrant  you,  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
*  Yea,'  quoth  the  other,  *  a  whole  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.'  Alack  !  alack  !  make  re- 
llitution  ;  for  God's  fake  make  refiitution  : 
you  will  cough  in  hell  eife,  that  all  the  devils 
will  laugh  at  your  coughing.  There  is  no  re- 
medy, rellitution  or  hell.  Now  this  is  of 
fecret  refiitution.  Some  examples  have  been 
of  open  refiitution.  I  am  not  afraid  to  name 
one  :  it  was  mailer  Sherington,  an  honeft  gen- 
tleman, and  one  that  God  loveth.  He  openly^ 
eonfeiTed,  that  he  had  deceived  the  king,  and 
made  open  refiitution.  Oh,  what  an  argu- 
ment m.ay  he  have  againfl  the  devil  !" 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  accounts  of 
Mr..  Latimer,  during  the  remainder  of  king 
Edv/ard's  reign.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that, 
upon  the  revolution  at  court,  he  retired  into 
the  country,  and  made  ufe  cf  the  king's  li- 
cence, as  a  general  preacher,  in  thole  parts 
where  he  thought  his  labours  might  be  moil 
ufefal  :  but,  upon  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary, 
he  foon  lod  this  liberty.  The  bifhop  of  Wjji- 
ehefler,  who  had  profcribed  him  with  the  firlt, 
fent  a  meflenger  to  cite  him  before  the  council. 
He  had  notice  of  this  defign  fome  hours  before 
the  meflenger's  arrival,  but  he  made  no  ufe  cf 
t])e  intelligence;  like  other  eminent  reformers 
of  that  time,  he  chofe  rather  to  meet,  than 
avoid  a  queftion. 

H  4  The 
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The  nicfTenger  therefore  found  him  equip- 
ped for  his  journ.ey  :  at  which  exprefling  his 
lurprize,  Mr.  Latimer  told  him.  That  he  was 
as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus  called 
upon  to  aRfvver  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was 
to  take  any  journey  in  his  life  :  and,  that  he 
doubted  not  but  that  God,  who  had  already 
enabled  him  to  (land  before  two  princes,  would 
enable  him  to  Hand  before  a  third.  The  mef- 
fengcr  then  acquainting  him,  that  "he  had  no 
orders  to  feise  his  perfon,  delivered  a  letter 
and  departed.  From  which  it  is  plain,  they 
chcfe  rather  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom, 
than  to  bring  b:m  to  any  public  quefticn.  They 
ucll  knew  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind;  and  were 
rifraid,  as  Mr.  Fox  obferves,.  "left  his  con- 
ilancy  fhould  deface  them  in  their  popery,  and 
ccnfum  the  godly  in  the  truth." 

Mr.  Latimer,  however,  opening  the  letter, 
srd  Ending  ir  to  contain  a  citation  from  the 
council,  refolved  to  obey  it.  He  fet  our, 
therefore,  immediately  for  London.  As  he 
pafTed  through  Smithfield,  where  heretics  were 
ufually  burr.t,  he  faid  chearfully,  '*  This  place 
hath  long  groaned  for  me."  The  next  morn- 
ing he  Waited  upon  ^he  council,  who,  having 
loaded  him  with  many  fevere  reproaches,  fent 
him  to  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part 
of  his  life  ;  only  he  row  met  with  harlher 
treatment,  and  had  more  f?equent  occafxon  to 
cxercife  his  refign.ad.on;  which  virtue  no  maii 

poir^ifed. 
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pofTeiTed  in  a  larger  meafure.  Nay,  even  the 
ufual  chearfulneTs  of  his  difpofition  did  not 
now  forfake  him  ;  of  which  we  have  one  in- 
ftance  (till  remaining,  A  fervant  leaving  his 
apartment,  Mr.  Latimer  called  after  him,  and 
bid  him  tell  his  mailer.  That,  unlefs  he  took 
better  care  of  him,  he  would  certainly  efcape 
him. — Upon  this  mefiage,  the  lieutenant,  with 
feme  difcompofure  in  his  countenance,  came 
to  Mr.  Latimer,  and  defired  an  explanation  of 
what  he  had  faid  to  his  fervant.  *'  Why,  yon 
*♦  expedl,  I  fuppofe,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, ''  that  I  Ihould  be  burned  ;  bat,  if  yoa- 
do  net  allow  me  a  little  fire,  this  frofty  wea- 
ther, I  can  tell  you  I  Ihall  firil  be  llarved." 

On  the  fubfequent  difputation  between  the 
popiln  and  proteilant  divines,  appointed  at- 
Oxford,  Latimer,  with  the  other  bilhops,  was 
fent  down  to  that  city :  where  they  were  ai! 
clofely  confined  in  ths  common  prifon.  In 
this  comfortkfs  fituation  their  chief  refource 
was  in  prayer,  in  which  they  fpent  great  part 
of  every  day.  Mr.  Latimer,  particularly,, 
would  often  continue  kneeling  till  he  was  not 
able  to  rife  without  help.  The  principal  fub- 
jeil  of  his  prayers  was,  that  God  would  ena- 
ble him  to  maintain  the  profeffion  of  his  reli- 
gion to  the  h(i ;  that  God  would  again  re- 
fiore  his  Gofpel  to  England,  and  preferve  the 
priacefs  Elizabeth   to   be  a   comfort   to  this 

Mr.  Fox  has  prefcrved  a  conference,  after- 
wards put  into  writing,  which  was  held  at  this- 
H  5  tim^. 
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time,  between  Ridley,  bifhop  of  ^LondoTT>:. 
and  bifhop  Latimer.  Ridley,  of  all  the  re* 
forming  divines  of  that  time,  approached  the' 
neareit  to  the  church  of  England  in  her  prefent 
purity  of  doctrines  and  difcipline.  His  noti- 
ons of  ecclefiauical  polity  were  high,  but,  in 
general,  jufl:  j  and,  in  the  ccconomy  of  the 
church,  he  allowed  an  equitable  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  fcate.  He  faw,  and  avoided, 
but  could  bear  with  the  errors  of  all  parties 
among  the  reformed  ;  while  tlie  dignity,  the 
aflability,  and  the  modelly  of  his  behaviour, 
gave  him  a  general  efleem  with  all  ranks  of 
itnen.  But,  as  the  conference  is  worth  the 
reader's  notice,  and  may,  without  any  great; 
interruption,  be  inferted  in  this  place,  we  fhall 
take  fuch  pafTages  from  it  as  we  think  vvoith; 
preferving. 

The  two  bifhops  are  reprefented  fitting  in. 
their  prifon,  ruminating  upon  the  folcmn  pre- 
parations then  making  for  their  trial,  of  which, 
probably  they  were  now  firil  informed,  Bif.iop 
Ridley  firfl  broke  filence.  *'  The  time,"  faid> 
he,  *'  is  now  come  ;  we  are  now  called  upon 
either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to  fuffer  death  in 
its  defence.  You,  Mr.  Latimer,  are  an  old 
foldier  of  Chrift,  and  have  frequently  with- 
Hood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  1  am  raw  in. 
the  fervice,  and  unexperienced."  With  this 
preface  he  introduces  a  requeil,  that  Mr.  La- 
timer, whom  he  calls  his  father,  would  hear 
him  propofe  fuch  arguments  as  he  thought  it 
moll  likely  his  adverfaries  wculd  urge  againft 

him. 
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him,  and  alfifl  him  in.  providing  himfelf  with 
proper  anfvvers  to  them.     To  this,  Kir.    Lati- 
mer, in  his  uiual  ilrain  of  good-hamour,  zn- 
1-vvered,  That,  he  fanfied,  the  good  bifhop  was 
treating  him,  as  he  remembered    Mr.  Bilney 
ufed  formerly  to  do,  who,  when  he  wanted  to 
t€ach  him,  would  always  do  it  under  colour  of 
being  taught  himfelf.     '•'  But,  in  the  prefenc 
cafe,"  fays  he,  "  my  lord,  I  am  determined, 
for  myfelf,  to  give  them  very  little  trouble.  I 
fhall  juft  offer  them  a  plain  account  of  my 
faith  and  fhall  fay  very  little  more;  for  I  know 
any  thing  more  will  be  to  no  purpofe.     They 
talk  of  a  free  difputation  ;  bur,  I   am  well  af- 
fured,  their  grand  argument  will  be,  as  it  was 
once  their  forefathers,     We  have  a  law,  and 
by   our  law    ye    ought    to    die."     However, 
tipon  Mr.  Ridley's  preiTing  his  requeil,  they 
entered  upon  the  examination  he  defired. 

This  part  of  their  conference  contains  little 
curious,  only  the  common  arguments  againlt 
the  tenets  of  popery.  When  they  had  nniiLed. 
this  excrcife,  Ridley  breaks  out  in  this  pathetic 
flrain. 

"  Thus  you  fee,  good  father,  how  I  woull 
pi'epare  m-yfelf  for  my  adverfary  ;  and  how  t 
would  learn,  by  practice,  to  be  expert  in  thofe 
weapons  which  I  fhall  prefently  be  obliged  to 
wield.  In  Tine-dale,  upon  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  I  have 
known  my  countrymen  watch  night  and  day 
in  arms ;  efpccially  when  they  had  notice  of 
any  intended  inroad  from  the  Scots.  Andr- 
H  6.  though- 
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though  by  fuch  bravery  many  oj^  them  lofl 
their  lives,  yet  they  defended  their  country, 
died  in  a  good  caufe,  and  intailed  the  love  of 
the  neighbourhood  upon  their  pofteiity.  And 
fhall  not  we  watch  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  and 
in  the  defence  of  our  religion,  whereon  de- 
pend all  our  hopes  of  immortality  ?  Shall  w« 
roc  go  always  armed?  ever  ready  to  receive  a 
watchful  foe  ?  Let  us  then  awake  ;  and,  tak- 
ing the  crofs  upon  our  fhoulders,  let  us  follow 
our  captain,  Chrill,  who,  by  his  own  blood, 
hath  hallowed  the  way  that  leadethto  God.— ^ 
Thus,  good  father,  I  have  opened  my  heart 
freely  unto  you.  And  now,  methinks,  I  fee 
you  jufl:  about  to  lift  up  your  eyes  to  Heaven, 
in  yaur  accuftomed  manner,  and  turning  ycur 
prophetical  countenance  upon  me,  thus  to 
fpeak  :  *  Trufl:  not,  my  fon,  (I  pray  you 
vouchfafe  me  the  honour  of  this  name,  for  in 
it  J  fhall  think  myfelf  both  honoured  by  ycu 
and  loved)  trufl  not,  I  fay,  my  fon,  to  thefe 
word-  weapons,  but  remember  what  cur  Lord 
fays,  *  It  fhall  be  given  you  in  that  lame  hour 
what  you  fhall  fpeak.'  Fray  for  me,  O  faiher, 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  throw  my  whole  care 
upon  God  ;  and  may  trufl  in  him  only  in  my 
diftreiles." 

*'  Of  my  prayers,"  replied  the  eld  biihop, 
**  you  may  be  well  afTured  ;  nor  do  I  doubt 
but  I  fhall  have  your's  in  return.  And,  in- 
deed, prayer  and  patience  fhould  be  our  great 
refources.  For  myfelf,  had  I  the  learning  of 
St.  Paul,  I  fhould  think  it  ill  laid  out  upon  an 

elaborate 
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elaborate  defence.  Yet  our  cafe,  my  lord, 
admits  of  comfort.  Our  enemies  can  do  no 
more  than  God  permits;  and  God  is  faithful  5 
who  will  not  fuffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  our 
flrength.  Be  at  a  point  with  them;  fiand  to 
that,  and  let  them  fay  and  do  what  theypleafe. 
To  ufe  many  words  would  be  vain  ;  yet  it  is 
requiiite  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  your 
faith,  if  they  \^ill  hear  you.  For  other  things, 
in  a  wicked  Judgment-hall,  a  man  may  keep 
filence  after  the  example  of  Chrift.  As  for 
their  fophiilry,  you  kno^-r  fallhood  may  often 
be  difplayed  in  the  colours  of  truth.  But,., 
above  all  thing?,  be  upon  your  guard  againll 
the  fear  of  death.  This  is  the  great  argument 
you  mull  oppofe.  —  Poor  Shaxton  !  it  is  to  be- 
feared  this  argument  had  the  greatefl  weight 
in  his  recantation.  But  let  us  -be  ftedfail:,  and 
ijnmoveable  ;  affuring  ourfclves  that  we  caur 
rot  be  m.ore  happy,  than  by  being  fuch  ?hi- 
lippians,  as  not  only  believe  in  Chrift,  but 
dare  fuffer  for  his  fake." 

In  this  convocation,  which  was  held  in  St. 

Mary's  hnll,    as    fpecified  in    another  place,. 

2nd  to  which  the  queen  hrid  fent  commiffion- 

er?,    the   following   articles  were  to   be  fub- 

:  fcribed. 

"  The  natural  body  of  Chriil  is  really  In 
the  facrament  after  the  v^ords  fpoken  by  the 
prieft. 

'*  In  the  facrament,  after  the  words  of  con- 
fecration,    no   otlier  fubilance   does   remain^. 

thaa 
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than   the  fubftance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ChrilL 

"  In  the  mafs  is  a  facriiice  propitiatory  for 
the  fins  of  the  quick  and  dead." 

Dr.  Ridley  was  firll  brought  in,  but,  being- 
tendered  to  him,  he,  without  any  hefitation, 
denied  them.  Upon  which  the  prolocutor  ap- 
pointed him  a  difputaticn-day,  and  difmifTed' 
kim. 

Bifiiop  Latimer  was  introduced  next,  like  a 
primitive  martyr,  in  his  prifon  attire.  He- 
had  a  cap  upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his 
chin,  a  pair  offpedlacles  hanging  at  hisbreaR-, 
a  New  Teftament  under  his  arm,  and  a  ftaifin 
his  hand.  He  was  almofi:  fpent  with  preffmg 
through  the  croud  ;  and  the  prolocutor  order, 
ing  a  chair  to  be  brought  for  him,  heV/alked 
up  to  it,  and,  faying  he  was  a  very  old  man, 
rat  down  v.'ithout  any  ceremony.  I'he  articiej 
were  then  read  to  him  ;  which  he  denied  alfo. 
The  prolocutor,  upon  this,  telling-  him  that' 
he  mull  difpute  on  the  Wednefday  following^ 
the  old  bifiiop,  with  as  much  chearfulnefs  as 
he  would  have  (hewn  upon  the  moft  ordinary^ 
occafion,  fhaking  his  palfied  head,  anfwered, 
fmiling,  '^  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  am  juft  as- 
well  qualified  to  be  governor  of  Calais."  He 
th^n  com.plained,  that  he  was  very  old,  and 
very  infirm  ;  and  faid,  That  he  had  the  ufe^ 
of  no  book  but  that  under  his  arm  ;  which  ha 
itad  read  feven  times  over  deliberately,  with- 
out finding  the  lealt  mentioH  niade  of  tJie  raafj-. 

In. 
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In  this  fpeech  he  gave  great  offence,  by  fay* 
ing,  in  his  humourous  way,  alluding  to  tran^ 
fubftantiation,  that  he  could  find  neither  the- 
marrowbones,  nor  the  finews,  of  the  inafs  in 
the  New  Teflament.  Upon  which,  the  pro. 
Jocutor  cried  out,  with  fome  warmth,  that  he 
v/ould  make  him  find  both:  and  when  Mi\ 
Latimer,  recollefling  himfelf,  was  going  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  in  that  expreflion,  he  was 
not  fufi^ered  to  fpeak. 

At  length,  the  appointed  day  came  for  the 
archbilhop's  difputation.  You  might  have 
known  fomething  very  uncommon  was  in  agi- 
tation ;  for  the  whole  univeriity  was  in  motion; 
Almoll:  at  day-break  the  fchools  were  thronged; 
About  eight  o'clock,  the  commiiflioners  took 
their  feats.  But  we  will  not  delay  the  reader 
with  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  which  bi— 
{hop  Ridley  difputed.  His  defence,  indeed^ 
was  very  animated  ;  for  he  had  great  quick- 
nefs  of  parts  as  well  as  learning  :  and  yet  he 
would  have  afted  as  wife  a  part,  if  he  had 
taken  his  friend  bifliop  Latimer's  advice,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  giving  a  reafonable. 
account  of  his  faith. 

The  day  after  the  biiliop  of  London  dif- 
puted, bilhop  Latimer  was  called  into  the 
fchools.  Dr.  Wellon,  the  prolocutor,  rifing 
up,  acquainted  his  hearers,  That  the  caufe  of 
their  meeting  was  to  defend  the  orthodox 
doftrine  of  tranfubilantiation ;  and  to  confatd' 
certain  novel  opinions,  which  had  been  lately 
propagated  with   great    zeal   in   the   nation. 

"  And 
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**  And  of  you,  father,"  faid  he,  turning  to 
the  bifhop,  *'  I  beg,  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
fay,  that  you  will  be  as  concife  as  poffible." 
This  was  fpoke  in  Latin.  Upon  which  the 
bilhop  anfwered,  "  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  fpeak  what  I  have  to  fpeak 
in  Englilh  :  I  have  been  very  little  converfant 
in  the  Latin  tongue  thefe  twenty  years." 
The  prolocutor  confented  :  and  the  biihop, 
having  thanked  him,  replied,  *'  I  will  jull 
beg  leave  then.  Sir,  to  proteft  my  faith  ;  in- 
deed I  am  not  able  to  difpute,  I  will  proteft 
my  faith,  and  you  may  then  do  wiih  me  juil. 
what  you  pleafe.'* 

Upon  this  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his  poc- 
ket, and  began  to  read  his  proteftation.  But 
he  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  &. 
murmur  arofe  on  every  hand,  encreafing  by 
degrees  into  a  clamour  ;  which  the  prolocutor 
was  fo  far  from  checking,  that,  in  a  very  in- 
decent manner  he  patronifed  it,  calling  out, 
with  fome  circumilances  of  rudenefs,  upon  the. 

biihop  to  defilK- The  old   man,  furprifed 

with  this  fuddea  tumult  of  ill-manners,  paufed 
in  admiration  at  it  ;  but  prefently  recovering 
himfelf,  he  turned  to  the  prolocutor,  and  faid, 
with  fome  vehen:ence,  "  In  my  time  I  have, 
fpokea  before  two  kings,  and  have  been  heard 
for  forne  hours  together,  without  interruption  : 
here  I  cannot  be  permitted  one  quarter  of  an 

hour. Dr.  Wefion,  I  have  frequently  heard 

of  you  before,  but  I  think  I  never  faw  you  till 
now.  I  perceive  you  have  great  vvir,  and 
great  learning ;  God  grant  you  may  make  a 

right 
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right  ufe  of  thefe  gifts  !'*  Other  things  he 
faid  ;  but  thefe  are  the  principal.  His  fpeech 
had  its  eiicSi.  The  prolocutor  took  his  pa- 
per, and  faid  he  would  read  it  himfelf.  But 
whether  he  could  not  read  it,  cr  would  not, 
he  prefently  laid  it  down,  and  called  out  to  the 
biihop,  *'  Since  you  refufe  to  difpute,  will  you 
then  fubfcribe  ?"  Upon  his  p^nrwering  in  the 
negative,  Wefton  artfully  led  him,  by  a  train 
of  familiar  queftions,  into  an  argument;  and^ 
when  he  thought  he  had  raifedhim  to  a  proper 
pitch,  he  gave  a  fign  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  op- 
ponent, to  begin  ;  who,  being  prepared,  rofe 
up,  and,  in  a  pompous  manner,  prefaced  the 
difputation,  and  gave  out  the  queflion.— 
Wiien  he  had  done,  the  old  biihop  gravely 
anfwered,  "  I  am  forry,  Sir,  that  this  wor- 
faipful  audience  muft  be  difappointed  in 
their  expedation.  I  have  already  fpoken  my 
aiind." 

The  prolocutor  obfervlng  this,  began  again: 

ill  his  artful  manner  to  draw  Mr.  Latimer  into 

2n  argum.ent,     '^  Pray,  Sir,,  hosv   long  have 

you  been  in  prifon  ?''     "  About  nine  months. 

Sir."     **^ButI  was  imprifoned,''  faid  Well  on, 

'*  fix  years."     *'  I  am   heartily  forry   for  it,. 

Sir."     **  I  thiak  you    were  once,  Mr.  Lati- 

Yier,    of  cur  way   of  thinkiug  ?"     *'  I   v;as, 

«ir."     '*   [  have  heard  too,     that   you   have 

{id  mafs  in  your  time  ?"     "  I  have,  Sir."--- 

le  then  aiked  him,  Why  he  altered  his  opi- 

i?';n  ?  and  thus,  by  degrees,  led  him  to   an- 

fe  the  chief  arguments  brought  from  fcrip-»- 

tare 
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ture  in  favour  of  tranfubfiantiation.  They 
then  began  to  ply  him  with  the  fathers  ;  and, 
firH,  a  paffage  from  Hillary  was  quoted.  As 
he  was  about  to  anf.ver,  one  of  the  commif^ 
fioners  called  out  to  him,  (on  account  of  the 
populace,  mofl  probably,)  *«  Mr.  Lati.T.er, 
%eak  in  Latin ;  fpeak  in  Latin  ;  1  know  you 
can  do  it,  if  you  plerJe."  But  the  biiliop, 
faying  he  had  the  prolocutor's  leave,  went  on  in 
En^li^h,  and  told  them.  That,  as  for  the  paf- 
fage  from  Hillary,  which  they  had  quoted,  he 
really  could  not  fee  that  it  made  much  for 
them  ;  but  he  would  anfvver  them  by  another 
quotation  fr::m  Melandhon  ;  who  fays.  That, 
if  the  fathers  had  forefeen  how  much  weight 
their  authority  was  to  have  in  this  contro- 
verfy,  they  would  have  written  with  more  cau- 
tion.'*- 

But  the  opponent,  not  being  fatisfied  with 
this,  begged  leave  to  reduce  the  words  of  Hil- 
lary into  a  ly'l'ogiilic  argument,  and  begins-- 
thus :  *'  Such  as  is  the  unity  of  our  fle{h  with 
Chrirt's  fle(h,  fuch,  nay  greater,  is  the  unity- 
of  Chrift  with  the  Father.  But  the  unity  of 
Chriil's  fleffi  Vvith  our  fiefn,  is  true  ar^d  fub- 
flantial.     Therefore,  the  iiniiy  of  Chril^  with 

the  Father,    is  true  and  fubO antral." Herd 

he  pauied,  expcdiing  that  the  bifhop  v/oalc^ 
deny  his  mrsjor  or  his  minor,  as  tire  logician^ 
fpeak.  But,  inftead  of  that,  he  znfvjerd 
gravely,  "  You  may  go  on,  Sir,  if  yci 
pleafe ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  und^^ 
iUnd  you/^ 

The 
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The  jrirgon  of  this  learned  dodor  being 
filenced,  others  attacked  him,  bat  with  equal 
iucceis.  He  anfwered  their  queftions,  as  far 
as  civility  required,  hut  none  of  them  could 
e  gage  him  in  any  formal  difputation  :  and, 
when  proofs  from  the  fathers  were  multiplied 
upon  him,  he  at  length  told  them  plainly, 
That  fuch  proofs  had  no  weight  with  him  j. 
that  the  fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  de- 
ceived ;  and,  that  he  never  depended  upon 
them,  but  when  they  depended  upon  fcrip- 
ture.  "  Then  you  are  not  of  St.  Chryfof- 
tom's  faith,"  replied  his  anta?onill,  "  nor  of 
St.  Auftin's  ?"  "  I  have  told  you,^'  faid  Mr. 
Latimer,  *'  I  am  not,  except  when  they  brin^ 
fcripture  for  what  they  fay." 

Little  more  was  faid,  when  the  prolocutorj 
finding  it  was  impoffible  to  urge  him  into  a 
controverfy,  rofe  up,  and  diffoived  the  aflem- 
b]y  ;  crying  out  to  the  populace,  ♦*  Here 
you  all  fee  the  weaknefs  of  herefy,  oppofed 
againfl  the  truth.  Here  is  a  man  who,  ad- 
hering to  his  errors,  hath  given  up  the  goi- 
pel,  and  rejecled  the  fathers."  I'he  old  bi- 
iiiop  made  no  reply  ;  but,  vyrapping  his  gown 
about  him,  and  taking  up  hjs  Nev/  Tell:amenr,, 
and  his  ilair,  walked  out  as  unconcerned  as  ha 
came  in. 

Thus  he  maintained,  to  the  laft,  his  refo- 
lucionof  not  difputing;  a  refolution  which  h^ 
held  not  hadiiy  taken.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his 
iuur  hundi'cd  aud  fixty-fifth  Spedator,  greatly 

adxrures 
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admires  his  behaviour  on  thisoccafion.  *'  This 
venerable  old  man,"  fays 'he,  "  knowing  how 
his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  recolleiSt  all  thofe 
reafons  which  had  direded  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  religion,  left  his  companion?,  who  were 
in  the  full  pofiefiion  of  their  parts  and  learn- 
ing, to  bafHe  and  confound  their  antagonifls 
by  the  force  of  reafon.  As  for  himfelf,  he 
only  repeated  to  his  adverfaries  the  articles  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  profelTioa. 
cf  which  he  was  determined  to  die." 

'T'hefe  folernn  difputations  being  thus  at  an. 
end,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pafs  fen- 
tence.  On  the  Friday  following^  therefore, 
the  commillioners,  feated  in  their  accuftomed 
form,  fent  for  the  bifnops  to  St.  Mary's 
church  :  where,  after  fome  alfeiSied  e.xhorta- 
tions  to  recant,  the  prolocutor  firll  excoramu- 
fiicated,  and  then  condemned  them.  As  foon. 
as  the  fentence  was  read,  bifhop  Latimer, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "  I  thank 
God,  moil  heartily,,  that  he  hath  prolonged 
my  life  to  this  end  1"  -To  which  the  prolocu- 
tor replied,  "  If  yoa  go  to  heaven  in  this  faith, 
1  am  thoroughly  perfuaded  I  fliall  never  get 
there." 

Three  quarters  of  a  year  after  thefe  proceed- 
ings, for  fo  long  the  hiQ.ops  lay  in  Oxford 
prifon,  a  new  comixiillion  came  dowr<,  confill- 
ing  of  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Clouceiier,  and 
Brifiol.    Thefe  prelates  were  again  to  examine 
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their  heretical  brethren  ;  and,  if  ftiil  refraclory, 
to  ccnfign  them  to  the  flames  ;  which  com- 
miihon  was  alio  confirmed  by  the  pope  :  and, 
as  it  was  the  firll  judicial  ail,  fmce  the  refti- 
tution  of  popery,  in  which  his  holinefs  inter- 
fered, the  utmoit  refpecl  which  the  univerfity 
could  pay  to  his  delegates,  vva«  deemed  only  a 
proper  teftimony  of  its  zeal.  Their  compli- 
ments beicg  fufficiently  difcharged,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  155^%  the  commifiion- 
ers  feating  themfelves  in  great  fcate  in  the  di- 
vinity-fchool,  the  two  bilhops  were  called  be- 
fore them.  The  bifnop  of  Lonaon  was  firft 
-queilior^ed.  Then  bifhop  Latimer  was  brought 
in  ;  to  whom  Lincoln,  who  was  a  polite  and 
very  eloquent  man,  fpoke  to  this  eiieLl. 

**  This  parchment,  Mr.  Latimer,  contains 
a  commilTion  from  my  lord  cardinal  Pole,  un- 
>der  his  holinefs,  diredled  to  me  and  thefe  two 
reverend  prelates,  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to 
examine  you  upon  fome  points  of  faith,  ia 
which  your  orthodoxy  is  doubted  :  we  are  re- 
•quired  to  prefs  you  to  revoke  your  errors,  if 
you  ftill  hold  thefe  pernicious  opinions ;  and 
to  cut  you  off  from  the  church,  if  you  perfift, 
and  give  you  up  to  the  civil  power.  Confi- 
der,  Mr.  Latimer,  it  is  not  more  than  tv/enty 
years  fmce  thefe  novel  opinions  got  •  footing 
amongft  us.  Till  then  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. By  what  means  it  was  firfl  queitioned 
in  England,  and  on  what  unjuilifiable  motives 
■a  fchiim  was  occafioned,  I  might  eafily  fnew 
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at  large but  I  fpare  the  dead.     Let  it  fuf^ 

fice,  that  the  nation,  having  long  fought  reft 
in  a  multiplicity  of  new  inventions,  and  found 
none,  hath  again  fubmitted  itfelf  to  its  mother 
church;  and,  by  one  unanimous  adl^  the  refult 
of  penitence  and  contrition,  hath  atoned  for 
its  apofcacy.  Why  then  fhould  you  oppofe  the 
unanimity  of -a  whole  people?  Confefs  your 
fault,  and  Lnite  your  penitence  with  theirs. 
It  hath  been  a  commion  error,  let  it  be  a  ge- 
neral hum  ilia  tion.  Among  fuch  numbers,  the 
ihame  of  each  individual  will  be  loH.  Come 
then  in  peace,  for  we  will  kindly  receive  you 
irito  the  bofom  of  that  church,  whofe  autho- 
rity, derived  from  the  fiiil  apollle,  depends 
on  fcriptures,  fathers,  and  councils  ;  that 
church,  within  v.hich  there  can  be  no  error, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  falvatlon." 
Here  the  bifhop  pauilng,  IVIr.  Latimer 
flood  up,  and  thanked  him  for  his  gentle 
tjeatment  of  liim  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  af- 
iured  him,  how  vain  it  was  to  expeft  from 
him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  He 
did  not  believe,  he  faid,  that  any  fuch  jurif- 
diftion  had  been  given  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
nor  had  the  bifhops  of  Rome  behaved  as  if 
their  power  had  been  from  God.  He  then 
quoted  a  popifn  bock,  which  had  lately  been 
written,  to  ihew  how  grofly  the  papifts  would 
reifieprefent  fcripture :  and  concluded  with 
faying,  that  he  thought  the  clergy  had  nothing 
to  do  with  temporal  power,  nor  ought  ever  to 
he  intruiled  with  it  j  and  that  their  conimiinon 
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■froiR  their  mailer,  In  his  opinion,  extended  no 
frtfther  than  to  the  difcharge  of  their  paftoral 
fundions.  To  this  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  re- 
plied, *'  That  he  thought  his  llik  not  quite 
io  decent  as  it  might  be  ;  and  that  as  to  the 
book  which  he  quoted,  he  knew  nothing  of 
it."  At  this  the  old  hiihop  Teemed  to  expiefs 
h"i3  furprize,  and  told  him,  that  although  he 
did  not  know  the  author  of  it,  yet  it  was 
written  by  a  perlbn  of  name,  the  biJhop  of 
Gloucefter. 

This  produced  fome  mirth  among  the  au- 
dience,  as  the  biihop  of  GJoucerter  fat  then 
upon  the  bench.  That  prelate,  findinp-  him- 
felf  thus  publicly  challenged,  rofe  up*,  and, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Mr.  Latimer,  paid  him 
fome  compliments  upon  his  learning,  and  thea 
ipoke  in  vindication  of  his  book.  But  his 
zeal  carrying  him  too  far,  the  biihop  of  Lin- 
coln, interrupting  him,  faid,  "  We  came  not 
here  my  lord,  to  difpute  with  Mr.  Latimer, 
but  to  take  his  anlwer  to  certain  articles, 
which  ihall  be  propofed  to  him." 

Thefe  articles  were  much  the  fame  as  tho/e 
on  which  he  had  been  brought  to  difpute 
the  year  before.  They  were  accord! naiy 
read,  and  Mr.  Latimer  anfwered  them  all,°as 
he  then  did  ;  at  the  fame  time  protefting, 
which  proteftation  he  begged  might  be  regif- 
tered,  that,  notwithllanding  his  anfwers  to  the 
pope's  commiffioners,  Jie  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  pope.  The  no- 
-taries  having  taken  down  his  an.wers  and  pro- 
teftation. 
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tellation,  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  told  him, 
**  That,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  would  fhevv  le- 
nity to  him  :  that  the  anfwers  which  he  had 
now  given  in,  ftiould  not  be  prejudicial  to 
him  ;  bu:  that  he  fiiould  be  called  upon  the 
next  morning,  when  he  might  make  what  aU 
terations  he  pleafed  j  and  that  he  hoped  in 
God,  he  would  dien  find  him  in  a  better  tem- 
per." To  this  the  old  biihop  anfwered^ 
**  That  he  begged,  they  would  do  with  him 
then  juil  what  they  pleafed,  and  that  he  might 
not  trouble  them,  nor  they  him,  anothei  day  ; 
that  as  to  his  opinions,  he  was  fixed  in  thenij 
and  that  any  rcfpite  would  be  needlcfs."  The 
billiop,  however,  told  him,  that  he  m.uil  ap- 
pear the  next  morning,  and  then  diffolved  the 
aiTembly. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  com- 
miffioners  fitting  in  the  fame  form,  he  was 
brought  in  :  and  when  the  tumult  was  com- 
pofed,  the  biiliop  of  Lincoln  told  him,  that 
although  he  might  juflly  have  proceeded  to' 
judgment  againft  him,  the  day  before,  yet  he 
could  not  help  poflponing  it  one  day  longer. 
**  In  hopes,  faid  he.  Sir,  that  yoii  might  rea- 
fon  yourfelf  into  a  better  way  of  thinking, 
and  at  length  embrace,  what  we  all  fo  much 
defire,  that  mercy,  which  our  holy  church 
now,  for  the  lafl  time,  ofFereth  to  you.'* 
*'  Alas  !  my  lord,  anfwered  Mr.  Latimer, 
your  indulgence  is  to  no  purpofe.  When  a 
man  is  convinc-ed  of  a  truth,  even  to  deliberate 
is  unlawful.     I  am  fully  refolved  againft  the 
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church  of  Rome  ;  and,  once  for  all,  my  an- 
fwer  is,  I  never  will  embrace  its  communion. 
If  you  urge  me  farther,  I  will  reply  as  St.  Cy- 
prian did,  on  a  like  occafion.  He  flood  be- 
fore his  judges,  upon  a  charge  of  herefy  ;  and 
being  afked,  which  were  more  probably  of 
the  church  of  Chrii^,  he  and  his  party,  who 
were  every  where  defpifed,  or  they,  his  judges, 
who  were  every  where  in  efteem  j  he  anfvvered 
refolutely,  "  That  Chrill  had  decided  that 
point,  when  he  mentioned  it,  as  a  mark  of  his 
difciples,  that  they  fhould  take  up  their  crofs 
and  follow  him."  If  this  then,  my  lord?,  be 
one  of  the  charaderiilics  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  whether  fhall  we  denominate  by  that 
name,  the  church  of  Rome,  which  hath  al- 
ways been  a  perfecutor,  or  that  fmall  body  of 
Chriftians,  which  is  perfecuted  by  it  ?"  "  You 
mention.  Sir,  replied  Lincoln,  with  a  bad 
grace,  your  caufe  and  St.  Cyprian's  together  : 
they  arc  wholly  different."  *'  No,  my  lord, 
anfwered  the  old  bifliop,  his  was  the  word  of 
God,  and  fo  is  mine." 

The  notaries  having  now  clofed  the  books, 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who,  through  the  whole 
of  this  cruel  bufinefs,  had  aded  with  as  much 
humanity,  rather  than  decency,  as  was  poliible, 
once  more  prefTed  Mr.  Latimer,  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic manner,  to  retradt  his  opinion  :  but  be- 
ing anfwered  by  a  fleady  negative,  he  at  length 
pafTed  fentence  upon  him.  Mr.  Latimer  then 
afked  him,  whether  there  laid  any  appeal  from 
this  judgment  i  "  To  whom,  faid  the  bifliop 
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of  Lincoln,  would  you  appeal?"  *'  To  the 
next  general  coancil,  anlwered  Mr.  Latimer, 
that  ftall  be  regularly  afTembled."  *'  Jt  will 
be  a  long  time,  replied  the  bifhop,  before  Eu- 
rope will  fee  fuch  a  council  as  you  mean/* 
Having  fnid  this,  he  committed  Mr.  Latimer 
to  the  cuiliody  of  the  mayor,  and  diflblved  the 
afTembly.  On  the  fame  day,  likewife,  fentence 
was  pailed  on  the  bifnop  of  London,  and 
the  1 6th  of  O6lober,  about  a  fortnight  from 
this  time,  was  fixed  for  their  execution. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  town,  near  Baliol- 
college,  a  fpot  of  ground  was  chofen  for  the 
place  of  execution.  Hither,  on  the  fixteenth, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  per- 
fonsof  dilHnflion,  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
repaired  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  a  guard 
being  drawn  round  the  place,  the  prisoners 
were  fent  for.  The  bilhop  of  London  firft 
entered  this  dreadful  circle,  accompanied  by 
the  mayor  :  foon  after,  bifhop  Latimer  was 
brought  in.  The  former  was  drefied  in  his 
epifcopal  habit  ;  the  latter,  as  ufual,  in  his 
prifon-attire.  This  difference  in  their  drefs 
made  a  moving  contrail,  and  augmented  the 
concern  of  the  fpedators  :  the  biiliop  of  Lon- 
don ihewing  what  they  had  before  been  ;  bi- 
fhop Latimer,  what  they  were  now  redu- 
ced to. 

While  they  flood  before  the  flake,  about  to 
prepare  themfelves  for  the  fire,  they  were  in- 
formed, they  mull  firil  hear  a  fermon  ;  and, 
foon  after,  Dr.  Smith,  of  whom  mention  hath 
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already  been  made,  afcend^d  a  pqlpit,  pre- 
pared for  that  purpole,  and  pheached  on  thcfe 
words  of  St.  Paul,  '*  Though  I  give  my  body- 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  proiit- 
eth  me  nothing  ?"  In  his  difcourib  he  tre;%- 
ed  the  two  bifhops  with  great  inhumanity, 
afperfmg  both  their  characters  and  tenets. 

The  fcrmon  being  ended,  the  bilhop  of 
London  was  beginning  to  fay  fomething  in 
defence  of  himfelf,  when  the  vice  chancellof, 
ftarting  up  fuddenly  from  his  feat,  ran  to- 
wards him,  and  flopping  his  mouth  with  liis 
hand,  told  him,  "  That  if  he  was  going  to 
recant,  he  fnould  have  leave  :  but  he  fhould 
be  permitted  in  nothing  farther."  The  bi- 
fliop,  thus  checked,  looking  round,  with  a 
FiOble  air,  cried  out,  *'  We  commit  our  caufe 
then  to  Almighty  God."  And  immediately 
an  officer  ftepped  up,  and  acquainted  them, 
*'  That,  at  their  leifure,  they  might  now  make 
ready  for  the  ftake." 

The  attention  of  the  fpedators,  at  length, 
burft  into  tears,  when  they  faw  thefe  two  vene- 
rable men  now  preparing  for  death.  When 
they  confidered,  as  Tvlr.  Fox  obfsrves,  their 
preferments,  the  places  of  honour  they  held 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  favour  they  flood 
in  with  their  princes,  their  great  learning, 
and  greater  piety,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  forrow  to  fee  fo  much  dignity,  fo  much 
honour,  fo  much  eflimation,  Co  rnany  godly 
virtues,  the  ftudy  of  fo  m.any  years,  and  fo 
fliuch  excellent  learning,  about  to  be  con- 
I  2  fumed 
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fumed  in  one  moment.  Mr.  Latimer,  having 
thrown  off  the  old  gown,  which  was  wrapped 
about  him,  appeared  in  a  fhroad,  prepared  for 
the  purpofe  ;  and  *'  whereas  before,  lays  Mr. 
Fpx,  he  feemed  a  withered  and  crooked  old 
man,  he  now  flood  bolt  upright,  as  comely  a 
father,  as  one  might  lightly  behold." 

Being  thus  ready,  he  recommended  his  foul 
"~tb  God,  and  delivered  himfelf  to  the  execu- 
tioner, faying  to  the  bifhop  of  London,  "  We 
Ihall  this  day,  my  lord,  light  fuch  a  candle 
in  England,  as  ihall  never  be  extinguiflied.'* 
But  we  wilj  draw  a  veil  over  the  conclufion 
of  this  Ihocking  fcene,  and  only  add,  that 
they  went  through  their  lall  fufFering  with  that 
compofure  and  hrmnefs  of  mmd,  which  no- 
thing but  a  found  faith  and  a  good  confcience 
could  produce. 
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T  H  E     L  IF£     OF 

JOHN     HOOPER. 

TH I S  great  divine,  who  was  born  in 
1495,  was  a  native  of  Somerfetfhire,  and 
received  his  academical  education  at  Merton- 
college  in  Oxtord,  where  he  was  fent  in  ^5  14, 
and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncie  John 
Hooper,  who  v/as  made  m after -feilov/  of  that 
houfe  in  15 13,  and  was  aifo  principal  of  St. 
Alban's-hall.  In  15  18,  John  Hooper,  the  ne- 
phew, was  adnrdtted  batcheior  of  arts,  which 
was  the  higheft  degree  he  took  in  this  univer- 
fity  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  completed  it 
by  determination.  What  became  of  him  af- 
ter, is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  is  reported, 
that  he  v.'as  of  the  number  of  Ciftercians,  com- 
monly called  White  iVIonks,  and  continued  fo 
for  years,  till  he  grew  weary  of  a  monaftic  life, 
and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  convert- 
ed to  Lutheraniim  by  books  brought  from 
Germany,  and  foon  became  a  zealous  pro- 
t€ilant. 

In  1539,  when  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles 
v/as  put  in  execution,  he  left  Oxford,  and  got 
into  the  fervice  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  a  De- 
vonfliire  gentleman,  to  whom  he  became  chap- 
Iain,  and  lleward  of  his  ellate.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  very  carh(;lic  knight,  and  was  af- 
I  3  terward? 
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terwards  put  to  death  with  the  prote^ior,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  fooa  dilcovered 
that  Hooper  was  a  proteftant,  who  there- 
by loil  his  proie<5"tion,  and  was  obliged  to  Hy 
into  France,  where  he  continued  fome  time 
among  the  reformed,  till  his  diflike  of  fome 
of  their  proceedings  made  him  return  ta 
England. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he 
lived  with  a  gentleman  named  Seintlow,  where 
he  became  known,  and  was  fought  after,  to  be 
apprehended.  Upon  this,  he  difguifed  him- 
feif  like  a  failor,  and  went  to  Ireland,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Holland,  and  fo  on  to 
Switzerland.  BiiUinger  was  then  at  Zurick, 
where  he  fuccecded  Zuinglius  in  the  chyir. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  foiiake  his  country  on 
account  of  religion,  and  therefore  gave  a  very 
friendly  reception  to  Hooper,  who  was  remark- 
able ior  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brev/  languages. 

Edward  VI.  came  to  the  crown  In  1547,  and 
Hooper  came  to  England  again,  when  he  fet- 
tled in  London,  where  he  frequently  preached 
to  the  people  on  feveral  reformed  dodrinal 
heads,  and  particularly  againil  pluralities. 

He  was  now  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Somerfet,  and,  perhaps,  was  more  feverely 
treated  on  thst  account,  when  his  great  pa- 
tron loll  the  protedorfliip.  In  1549,  he  be- 
came an  accufcr  of  Bormer,  when  he  w^s  to 
be  depiiyed  of  his  bifoopiic,  which  made  him, 
^  fai;e' 
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fare  the  vvorfe,  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the 
crown. 

After  Hooper  had  praclifed  himfelf  in  his 
popular  and  common  kind  of  preaching,  he 
was  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  who,  ia 
1550,  made  him  bilhop  of  Glouceller,  and, 
about  two  years  after,  he  had  the  bifnopric  of 
Worcefter  given  to  him.,  to  keep  in  comm.en- 
dam  with  the  former.  The  earl  of  VVarwick 
recommended  Hooper  to  this  preferment,  as  a 
man  who  had  all  thofe  virtues  and  qualities  re- 
quired by  St.  Paul  in  a  good  biihop,  in  his 
epillle  to  Timothy.  But  Hooper,  having  re- 
fided  in  Switzerland,  and  imbibed  fome  odd 
notions  there,  was  the  means  of  introducir.g 
thofe  difputes  about  things  indifferent,  which 
have  produced,  fince  tliat  time,  fuch  f^ta,i 
confequences  in  the  church. 

It  was  cullomary  to  wear  fuch  garments  and 
apparel  as  the  popiili  bUhop>  ufed  ;  firll,  a 
chymere,  and  under  tha'c  a  white  rochet ;  then 
a  mathem-atical  cap  with  four  angles,  dividincp 
the  whole  world  into  four  parts.  The  moll: 
fenfible  m.en  are  not  without  their  \^'eaknt;iT.s 
and  whims.  Hooper  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  of  parts  5  but  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head,  that,  as  thefe  facerdotal  veftments  were 
mere  human  inventions,  brought  into  the 
church  by  cuftom  or  tradition,  and  invented 
chiefly  for  celebrating  the  mafs,  and  confc- 
crated  for  that  ufe,  fo  they  were  therefore 
among  the  ceremonies  condemned  by  St.  Paul 
as  beggarly  elements.  In  anfv/er  to  this,  it 
I  4  was 
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was  told  him,  by  archbifhop  Cianmer,  and 
biilicp  Ridley,  that,  though  tradition,  in 
matters  of  taith,  was  juftly  to  be  rejecled  ; 
vet,  in  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  indif- 
ferent, cuilom  alone  was  a  good  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  that  which  had  been  long 
iif-d.  The  archbifhop,  therefore,  required 
Hooper  to  conform  hirrifelf  to  the  law  ,  but 
he  obHinately  refufed  a  rochet,  and  Cranmer 
jefuicd  to  confecrate  him  without  it.  The 
carl  of  Warwick,  who  was  then  in  the  higheft 
credit  at  court,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop, 
defiring  him  not  to  infifl  upon  thefe  ceremo- 
nies from  the  bifhop  elc6l  of  Glouceiler  j  nor 
to  charge  him  with  an  oath  burthenfome  lo  his 
confcience. 

Warwick  alfo  prevailed  on  the  king  to  write 
a  letter  to  Cranmer  in  favour  of  Hooper :  but 
Cranmer  flill  infifted  that  he  fhould  conform 
himfelf  in  all  points;  and  denied  him  the  ii- 
berty  of  the  pulpit,  while  the  council  confined 
him  to  his  houfe.  Cranmer  confulted  Buccf 
and  Martyr  upon  this  occafion,  who  w-ere  alfo 
confulted  by  Hooper. 

Hooper  continued  ftrong  in  his  prepofTeffion, 
*nd  many  arguments  were  urged  on  both 
Ades ;  which  later  ages  have  more  amply  en- 
larged and  explained.  Hooper  then  publifhed 
a  confeiTion  of  his  faith  ;  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  privy- council.  Upon  this  he 
was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  arch- 
bifnop,  who  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  bring 
Hooper  off  from  his  fingularities,  but  without 
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efFe«5l.  His  grace  then  informed  the  council, 
that  his  prilbner  was  not  content  with  his  non- 
conformity,  but  had  offered  to  prefcribe  rules 
on  this  head  to  the  public ;  whereupon  the 
council  ordered  his  grace  to  fend  him  to  the 
Pleet  :  and  he  continued  there  till  the  next 
year. 

At  laft  the  earl  of  Warwick  deferted  his 
chaplain;  and  the  affair  of  Hooper,  which  had 
ilept  from  Auguft  to  IVIarch,  whilft  he  remained 
in  the  Fleet,  was  refumed.     He  was   brought 
before   the   council,  to  explain  himfelf  upon 
the  difnculties  which  he  had  ftarted.    The  ob- 
jedion  he  made  to  the  oath  was,  The  fvvearing 
by    (iod,    the  faints,  and    the  holy    gofpels, 
when  none  but  God  himfelf  ought  to    be  ap- 
pealed to  in   an   oath.     Upon  this   tlie   king 
itruck  out  thefe  words  with  his  own  hand,  and 
allowed  that  no  creature  ought  to  be  fworn 
by.     As  to  the  point  about  the  veftments,  it 
was  compromifed  on  thefe  conditions :  he  was 
to  wear  the  epifcopal  habit,    which  was   pre- 
fcribed  when  he  was  confecrated,  and  when  he 
preached  before  the  king,  or  in  his  cathedral, 
and  in  any  public  place  ;  and,  on  other  occa- 
fions,  he  was  difpenfed  with. 

Thus  Hooper  was  *  confecrated  bifliop  of 
Gloucefter,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  155 1, 
and  then  preached  before  the  king  in  his 
epifcopal  habit.  When  he  entered  into  his 
diocefs,  "  He  left  no  pains  untaken,  nor 
ways  unfought,  how  to  train  up  the  flock  of 
I  5  Chrifl 
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Chrift  in  the  true  word  of  falvation,  continu- 
ally labouring  in  the  fame.  He  preached  often, 
kept  good  hofpitality  for  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  and  was  beloved  by  all." 

The  fee  of  Glouceller  was  looked  upon  as  a 
poor  pittance  for  fo  great  a  divine;  and,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  1592,  he  was  declared 
biihop  of  Worcefier,  in  the  room  of  Heath, 
who  was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Fleet,  for  re- 
fufing  to  affent  to  the  book  of  ordinations. 
Hooper  was  permitted  to  hold  Worcefier  in 
commendam  with  Glouceller  ;  for  which  he 
was  cenfured  by  the  papills.  "  But  let  fuch' 
know,  that  the  diccefes  of  Glouceller  and 
Wcrcef;er  lie  contiguous  ;  that  many  fmgle 
bifhoprics  in  England  are  larger  than  both,  for 
extent  in  land  and  number  of  pariflies  ;  that 
DunlLin  had  the  bifiiopric  of  Worcefier  and 
Lincoln  with  it,  at  the  fame  time,  being  far 
more  remote  ;  that  it  is  not  the  having  two 
bifhoprics  together,  but  the  negledlingof  one, 
is  the  fm  :  whereas  Hooper,  in  preaching  and 
vifitingi  afforded  double  diligence  in  his  dou- 
ble diocefs." 

When  king  Edward  died,  in  1^53,  religion 
v/as  fubverted,  and  this  good  biihop  was  one 
of  the  firfl  that  was  fent  for  by  queen  Mary  to 
be  at  London,  to  anfwer  Heath,  the  deprived 
bifhop,  and  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  for 
being  one  of  his  accufers.  Hooper  was  fea- 
fonably  advifed  to  make  his  efcape;  but  he 
was  determined  to  bear  the  florm,  and  faid^ 

«*  Once 
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"  Once  I  fled,  and  took  me  to  my  feet  5 
now  I  will  continue  to  live  and  die  with  my 
flieep." 

He  was  brought  up  to  London  by  a  pur- 
fuivant,  in  Auguft,  and  was  opprobioufly  re- 
ceived by  the  bilhop  of  Wincheiler,  who  com- 
mitted him  prifoner  to  the  Fleet  on  the  firll  of 
September  following.  He  remained  there  fe- 
veral  months ;  during  which  time  he  was  often 
examined,  and  required  to  recant  his  opini- 
ons ;  but  he  flood  conftant  and  refolute  to  the 
articles  of  his  faith. 

The  council  proceeded  with  vigour  in  mat- 
ters of  herefy,  and  removed  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  to  difpute  with  fome  members 
of  the  convocation  at  Oxford,  where  they  all 
fuffered  martyrdom.  There  was  a  defign  of 
the  fame  nature  to  be  executed  at  Cambridge, 
over  fome  other  bilhops  and  eminent  clergy, 
who  were  in  the  feveral  prifons  of  Newgate,  the 
Fleet,  and  the  King's-bench  :  but  the  prifoners 
fent  forth  a  declaration,  figned  by  Hooper, 
Ferrars,  Coverdale  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  feven 
divines,  that  they  would  not  difpute,  unlefs  in 
writing,  except  it  were  before  the  queen  and 
her  council,  or  one  of  the  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. To  this  declaration  they  added  a  fum- 
mary  of  their  belief;  for  which,  they  faid, 
they  were  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  the 
halter  or  the  fire,  as  it  fliould  pleafe  God  to 
appoint.  This  prevented  any  farther  pub- 
lic conferences  in  religion  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
l  6  mined. 
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mined,  to  filence  the  proteftants  more  efFedu- 
ally  in  another  manner. 

It  was  refolved  that  Hooper,  as  the  mod 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  if  not  the  moft 
•popular  in  his  own  party,  Ihould  be  the  lead- 
ing facrifice  to  popery.  They  called  him  be- 
fore them  on  the  twenty  firft  of  January,  l^5j, 
and  offered  him  a  pardon  by  the  name  ot  John 
Hooper,  clerk,  not  acknowledging  him  to  have 
been  a  biiliop,  if  he  would  confe  s  his  kerefies, 
and  return  to  the  church  j  which  he  abfoiUtely 
refufed. 

Three  articles  were  then  exhibited  againft 
him  ;  for  marrying,  for  allowing  a  divoree 
and  fecond  marriage  in  the  cafe  of  fornication, 
and  for  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chriil 
in  the  facrament.  Hooper  owned  himfelf 
guilty  of  the  accufation,  but  offered  to  defend 
himlelf  againlc  all  who  (hould  maintain  the 
contrary.  He  behaved  with  all  humility  to 
the  bifliops,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmoU 
infolence,  and  remanded  him  back  to  prifon. 

The  two  bloody  bifhops  of  London  and 
Winchelter  had  a  perfonal  animofity  againll 
Hojper,  who  behaved  with  all  the  conitancy 
of  a  primitive  martyr.  Lie  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  BuUinger,  and  others  of  the 
reformed  abroad,  to  whom  he  fent  his  wife 
Anne  and  her  children ;  and  he  was  at  very 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  fentiments,  none 
having  been  more  a61ive,  or  more  fuccefsful, 
than  he  was  in  the  caufc  of  reformation. 

Bullinger 
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Bullinger  wrote  him  a  letter  from  Zurick, 
dated  the  tenth  of  O(!:l:ober,  1^-54,  wherein 
he  defires  Hooper  to  commend  him  to  the 
moll  reverend  fathers  and  holy  confefibrs  of 
Chrill,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  He 
exhorts  them  all  to  be  llrong  in  the  Lord, 
fight  a  good  fight,  and  be  faithful  unto  the 
end  ;  as  Chrift  was  their  captain,  and  all  the 
prophets,  and  apoftles,  and  martyrs,  their  fel- 
low foldiers. 

The  commiffioners  had  declared  that  Hooper 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  he 
was  brought  before  them  again,  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  January,  at  the  biihop  of  Winchef- 
ter's  houfe  at  St.  Mary  Overey's.  He  was 
then  aficed  to  acknowledge  the  pope  to  be  head 
of  the  church  ;  which  he  denied,  as  the  pops 
taught  a  dodrine  directly  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrift ;  therefore  he  would  not  con- 
defcend  to  any  fuch  ufurped  jurifdidion  ;  nei- 
ther efleemed  he  the  church,  of  which  they 
call  him  head,  to  be  the  catholic  church  of 
Chrift  :  "  for  the  church  only  heareth  the 
voice  of  her  fpoufe  Chrift,  and  fiieih  the  ftran- 
gers/' 

He  was  commanded  hack  to  the  Fleet,  and 
brought  before  the  commiffioners  again  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  together  with 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's.  They 
were  both  examined,  and  fent  away,  to  be 
brought  into  court  the  next  morning,  to  fee 
if  they  woiild  relent.     They  were  conducted 

to 
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to  the  Compter,  in  Southwark,  by  the  fheriffs 
of  London  :  and  Hooper  faid  to  Rogers,  as 
they  walked  through  the  ftreet  furrounded  by 
the  populace,  '*  Come,  brother  Rogers,  mull 
we  two  take  this  nia^ter  firfl  in  hand,  and  begin 
to  fry  thefe  faggots  r"  Rogers  'anrvvered, 
«*  Yes,  fir,  by  God's  grace."  "Doubt  not," 
replied  Hooper,  '*  but  God  will  give  you 
grace  " 

The  next  morning  they  were  brought  agaia 
before  the  commiffioners,  who  fat  in  judgment 
in  St.  Mary-Over\  's  church.  Hooper  would^ 
by  no  means,  co.^defcend  to  the  commiffion- 
ers, who  condemned  himi  to  be  degraded,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Clink,  a  pri- 
fon  near  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter's  houfe; 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Newgate  the 
fame  night.  The  people  prayed  for  him  as  he 
was  guarded  through  the  fcreets  :  and  he  was 
kept  clofe  prifoner  in  Newgate  fix  days. 

During  this  time,  he  was  frequently  vifited 
by  Bonner  and  his  chaplains,  who  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  a  convert  to  their 
church.  They  offered  him  wealth  and  prefer- 
ment, which  he  defpifed  ;  and  then  they  fpread 
a  report  that  he  had  recanted.  This  report 
foon  came  to  his  ears,  atv/hich  he  was  greatly. 
grieved  ;  and,  on  the  fecond  of  February, 
wrote  a  letter  to  difprove  that  falfe  and  ma- 
]icioLis  ilory ;  and,  to  aifure  the  world,  that  he 
\\'D.s  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  proteltant 
faith,  faying,  **  i  have  taught  the  truth  with 

my 
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my  tongue,  and  with  my  pen  heretofore,  and 
hereafter  fhortly  (hall  confirm  the  fame,  by 
God's  grace,  with  my  blood." 

The  biihop  of  London  came  to  Newgate, 
and  degraded  Hooper  ;  after  reading  the  fen- 
tcnce  of  his  degradation,  wherein  Hooper  is 
called  a  prefbyter,  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
bifhop  of  Wincherter;  by  whofe  definitive  fen- 
tence  he  was  pronounced,  "  An  open,  obili- 
nate,  and  incorrigible  heretic  j'*  and,  as  fuch, 
was  to  be  degraded  from  his  order ;  and,  for 
thefe  demerits,  to  be  delivered  to  the  fecular 
power.  In  degrading  this  bleffed  bifhop,  they 
proceeded  not  againll  him  as  a  biihop,  but  only 
as  againll  a  pncil,  as  they  term.ed  him  ;  for 
fuch  as  he  was,  thefe  Balaamites  accounted  no 
billiop. 

Rogers  was  degraded  at  the  fame  time,  and 
died  a  martyr  in  Smithfield  :  but  Hooper  was 
impolitically  fent  by  the  government  to  die  at 
Gloucefler,  that  the  hearers  of  his  dodrine 
might  be  the  witnefles  of  his  fjfferings.  By 
the  order  that  v.'as  fent  to  burn  him  at  Clou- 
cefter,  the  IherifF  was  directed  to  call  in  fome 
cf  reputation  in  the  county  to  alTill  at  his  exe- 
cution ;  and,  becaufe  he  was,  fays  the  order, 
a  vain-glorious  perfon,  as  all  heretics  are,  he 
was  neither  fufFered  to  fpeak  at  large  in  going 
to  his  execution,  nor  at  the  place,  for  avoiding 
further  infedion. 

On  the  firfc  of  February,  before  day-light, 
he  was  brought  by  the  fheriffs  from.  Newgate,. 
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to  a  place  appointed  near  St.  Dunftan's  church 
in  Flcet-ftjeet,  where  he  was  received  by  a 
body  of  the  queen's  guards,  who  were  to  carry 
him  to  Glouceller.  lie  eat  a  hearty  breaktuft, 
and  leaped  chearfully  on  horfeback  without 
help.  On  the  feventh  he  arrived  at  Gloucef- 
ter,  where  he  found  all  the  ciiizens  aflembled 
to  fee  him,  who  cried  and  lamented  his  condi- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  fome  of  his  friends  were 
permitted  to  fee  him,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Anthony  Kingfton,  who  found  the  good  bifhop 
at  his  prayers,  and  buril  forth  into  tears  as  he 
fpoke  in  this  manner  :  *'  I  underrtand  you  are 
come  here  to  die  ;  but,  alas  !  confidsr  that  life 
is  fvveet,  and  death  is  bitter  ;  therefore,  feeing 
life  may  be  had,  defire  to  live,  for  life  here- 
after may  do  good.'*  The  bifhop  anfwered, 
*'  Indeed  I  am  come  here  to  end  this  life,  and 
to  fuffer  death,  becaufe  I  will  not  gainfay  the 
former  truth  that  I  have  taught  in  this  diocefs 
and  elfevvhere.  I  do  not  fo  much  regard  this 
death,  nor  efleem  this  life  ;  but  have  fettled 
myfelf,  through  the  flrength  of  God's  holy 
fpirit,  patiently  to  pafs  through  the  torments 
and  extremities  of  the  fire  now  prepared  for 
me,  rather  than  deny  the  truth  of  his  word.'* 

The  fame  night  he  was  committed  by  the 
guard  to  the  cultody  of  the  fheriiFs  of  Glou- 
cefter,  who,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
attended  him  with  great  refpet^.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  civility,  and  requefled  the  fhe- 

rifls, 
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rifFs,  That  there  might  be  quick  fire,  fhortly 

to  make  an  end. He  told  them,  He  was 

not  come  there  as  one  compelled  to  die  ;  for  it 
was  well  known,  he  might  have  had  his  life 
with  worldly  gain  ;  but,  as  one  willing  to  of- 
fer and  give  his  lire  for  the  truth,  rather  than 
confent  to  the  wicked  papiftical  religion  of  the 
bifhop  of  Rome,  received  and  fet  forth  by  the 
magiftrates  in  i^ngland,  to  the  high  difpleafurc 
and  diftionour  of  God ;  and  he  trufted,  by 
Gou's  grace,  the  next  day  to  die  a  faithful 
fervant  of  God,  and  a  true  obedient  fubjecc  to 
the  queen He  was  not  carried  to  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  city,  called  North-gate,  but 
lodged  m  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Robert  Ingram, 
where  he  fpent  the  night  in  devotion. 

About  eight  the  next  morning,  being  the 
fifth  of  February,  1555,  the  uommiflloners  ap- 
pointed to  fee  the  execution  came  to  the  houfe; 
and  at  nine  the  bifhop  was  brought  down  from 
his  chamber  by  the  fheriffs,  and  led  to  the 
flake  between  them,  like  a  lamb  going  to  the 
flaughter.  It  was  markt  day,  and  about 
feven  thoufand  people  were  afTembled  on  the 
occafion  ;  which  made  him  fay,  '*  Alas  !  why 
are  thefe  people  here  ?  Perhaps  they  think  to 
hear  fomething  of  me  now,  as  they  have  in 
times  pail ;  but,  alas  !  fpeech  is  prohibited 
me  ;  notwithilanding  the  caule  of  my  death  is 
well  known  unto  them.  When  I  was  appointed 
here  to  be  their  pallor,  I  preached  unto 
them  true  and  fmcere  doctrine  out  of  the  word 

of 
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of  God;  becaufe  I  will  not  now  account  the 
fame  to  be  hereiy  and  untruth,  this  death   is 
prepared  for  me." 

He  was  dreffed  in  a  gown  of  his  hoil's  ;  a 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  HafFin  his  hand  to 
fupport  him,  as  the  fciatica,  which  he  had 
conrracled  in  prifon,  made^him  halt.  The 
people  mourned  for  him  all  the  way,  and  he 
looked  very  chearfully  upon  fuch  as  he  knew. 
He  frequently  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
as  he  paued  along  ;  and  he  was  never  known, 
fmce  his  being  their  bifhop,  to  look  with  fo 
lively  and  chearful  a  countenance  as  he  did 
at  that  time. 

When  he  came  to  the  flake,  which  was  op- 
pofite  the  college  of  priefts,  where  he  ufed  to 
preach,  he  beheld  the  preparations  for  his 
death  with  a  compofed  and  fmiling  counte- 
nance. The  place  was  furrounded  with  fpec- 
tators,  and  the  priefts  of  the  college  were  in 
the  chamber  over  the  college-gate.  As  the 
bifhop  was  not  permitted  to  fpeak  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  kneeled  down  to  prayer,  and  beck- 
oned to  Mr.  Bridges,  whom  he  knew,  to  hear 
it;  which  he  did  with  great  attention,  and  re- 
ported, that  the  prayer  was  made  upon  the 
whole  Creed  ;  wherein  the  bifhop  continued 
about  half  an  hour,  and  declared  his  faith  in 
the  form  of  prayer.  When  he  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  prayer,  a  box  was  brought  and  laid 
before  him  on  a  llool,  with  his  pardon  from 
the  queen,  if  he  would  recant.    When  he  faw 

it. 
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It,  he  cried,  *'  If  you  love,  my  foul,  away 
with  It  ;  if  you  love  my  foul,  away  v/ith  it.'* 
He  was  then  permitted  to  proceed  in  his 
prayer,  which  he  concluded  in  t he fe  words  • 
y  Lord  Rrengthen  me  with  thy  goodnefs,  that 
in  tne  fire  1  break  not  the  rules  of  patience  •  or 
tif<i  allunge  the  terror  of  the  pains,  as  fnall 
leem  molt  to  thy  glory." 

When  prayer  was  done,  he  prepared  himfelf 
tor  the  Hake,  and  was  undrefled  to  his  fhirt 
which  he  thrufled  between  his  legs,   where  he 
had  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in  a  bladder,    and 
unuer  each  arm  the  like  quantity  delivered  him 
by  the  guard.     A  flood  of  tears  buril  from  the 
eyes  of  all  the  fpedators  as  he  was  failened  to 
tjje  Itake,   from  whence  he  direded  the  execu- 
tioner where  to  place  the  iire,  which  was  foon 
i^indled  ;     but  the  wood  burning  ill,  and  the 
wind  blowing  away  the  flame,  that  it  did  not 
riie  up  and  fuflbcate  him,  nor  deftroy  his  vi- 
tals, he  was  for  a  lon^  time  in  the  utmoft  tor- 
nient.     He  frequently  called  to  the  people,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  bring  him    more   fire; 
whidi,  though  It  was  renewed,  was  prevented 
by  the  wind  from  putting  him  out  of  his  mi- 
fery,  till  he  had  been  near  three  quarters  of  an 
hourin  burning. 

He  wrote  twenty-four  books  and  treatifes 
when  in  prifon  :  befides,  he  wrote  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. His  writings  are  moftly  thefe  • 
Anfwer  to  Gardiner's  book,  intitled,  "  A  Del 
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te6tion  of  the  Devil's  Sophiftiy  :  A  Declari* 
tion  of  Chrirt  ?,nd  his  Office  :  Leflbn  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Chriil:  :  Sermons  on  Jonas  :  A 
Godly  Confefiion  and  Proteilation  of  the 
Chriltian  Faith  ;  Homily  to  be  read  in  the 
Time  of  the  Peflilence."  All  thefe  were  wrot« 
from  1549  to  1553  :  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
**  Epiftola  ad  Epifcopos,  &c.  An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Patience,"  fent  to  his  wife  :  **  Sen- 
tences wrote  in  Prifon  :  Comfortable  Expofi- 
tions  on  the  twenty-third,  fixty-fecond,  fe- 
venty  third,  and  feventy-feventh  Pfalms  :  An- 
notations on  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Ro-" 
mans  :  Twelve  Ltdures  upon  the  Creed:  De- 
claration of  the  Ten  tioly  Commandments  of 
Almighty  God  :"  and  he  alfo  tranflated  Ter- 
tullian's  fecond  book  to  his  wife,  concerning 
the  choice  of  a  hufband  or  wife. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume, 
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